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WHAT THE BUSINESS MAN MAY EXPECT IN 1923 


levels which will precipitate another business collapse; 

another big coal strike in April; farmers hampered by low 
prices and deprived of 
markets by continuing 
complications in Europe; 
railroads unable’ to 
handle their traffic; rad- 
icals in Congress searing 
off capital from invest- 


| , “BUYERS’ STRIKE” in the wake of a rise in price 


ment; a_ shortage of 
efficient labor. Here, 
as many careful stu- 


dents of business and 
finance remind us, are 
hurdles which must be 
gone over before the 
goal of normalcy is 
reached. Here are clouds 
on the business sky 
which no prognosticator 
ean ignore. Henee, 
while business is reviv- 
ing, and while the gen- 
eral trend of prophecy 
for coming months is 


From the New York ‘‘Tribune.’’ 


the New York Stock Exchange. 


optimistic, these unfavorable factors must be taken into account 


by business men who would be prepared for any eventuality. 
Things like these make the financial editor of the New York 
Tribune predict heightened prosperity ‘‘for the fit”’; make another 
financial writer advise us to ‘‘build solidly rather than boom.” 
Facts like these bring a radical labor paper like the New York 
Worker to the conclusion that ‘‘the American working class 
faces another jobless crisis, another period of extreme suffering 
and misery.” Or, as a New York stock brokerage house asks in a 


year-end letter, ‘“‘With foreign trade declining and with our 


farmers buying sparingly where is prosperity to come from? It 
is not coming. Business will continue subnormal for years.” 
Normaley in business is yet a long way off, feels Financial 
America, noting that ‘‘costs are still high, too high to permit of 
profit on a normal turnover; liquidation has been more super- 
ficial than real, as a comparison of various price levels will 
startlingly reveal; pre-war volume at higher than pre-war prices 
ean not be expected while there is less real money to carry the 
transactions.” In the Middle West The Nebraska Farmer 
(Lincoln) protests against the ‘‘boom talk”’ which may lead 
to a false and short-lived prosperity to be followed by a collapse. 
Wallaces’ Farmer (Des Moines) makes much of the ‘‘feeling 
among the best-posted men that prosperity is not possible so 
long as labor wages and farm product prices are so far out of 
line,” and it looks for what might be called ‘*semi-prosperity, ”’ 
until some time in 1924 or 1925 when “business and labor will 


THE RISE FROM THE DEPTHS OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 


As shown in the rising prices of 30 representative industrial and 20 railroad stocks on 


Will the rise continue throughout 1923? 


begin to feel some of the extreme hard times such as the farmer 
has been suffering from during the past two years.” 


The predictions of prosperity which are found in so many of 
the new year issues of 
bank letters and bulle- 
tins are tempered largely 
by the remembrance of 
these unfavorable fac- 
tors. For instance, the 
First National Bank of 
Boston, noting that busi- 
ness did improve mark- 
edly in 1922, sums up 
opinion as to the future 
by observing that ‘‘some 
judges expect an un- 
favorable reaction early 
in 1923; perhaps the 
majority believe good 
business will continue 
until’ summer; a few 
prophesy an entire year 
of fair prosperity.”’ The 
New England bank is 
strongly imprest by 
the fact that ‘‘the foun- 
dation of business is unstable and is likely to remain so until 
the European situation is disentangled and a workable basis 
made for industrial recovery.”’ Chairman George M. Reynolds 
of the great Continental and Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago is quoted in The Magazine of Wall Street as making 
this cautious forecast: 


“Txcepting the conditions surrounding the agricultural in- 
dustry, the transportation problem and the foreign situation, 
the present basis of general business activity is sound and may 
continue so throughout 1923, provided we use good judgment 
and do not allow ourselves to fall back into some of the errors 
of the past. Because of the excepiions noted, I do not look for 
anything in the nature of a boom.” 


“Business will continue to gain in profitable volume for some 
months to eome,” the Cleveland Trust Company ventures to 
predict; it sees an advance in prosperity well into 1923, to be 
followed eventually by a decline which may be rapid. Further 
west, some of the bankers seem to be more thoroughgoing in 
their optimism. The President of the Liberty Central Trust 
Company of St. Louis declares it to be ‘‘justifiable, all in all, to 
look toward 1923 with confidence and the behef that steady 
conservative progress will continue.’’ And on the Pacific coast 
the American National Bank of San Francisco declares the outlook, 
for the next six months at least, to be ‘‘distinctly encouraging.” 

When we turn to the bulletins of the big New York banks we 
find these unfavorable factors fully recognized. But the 
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strength of the factors making for prosperity is also recognized and 
the balance in their favor would seem to incline toward the latter 
side. For instance, the National Bank of Commerce looks for 
“fairly stable business” next year; the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank predicts ‘‘progress.”’ In its current Survey, 
the Guaranty Trust Company makes this careful statement: 


“No one expects that the rate of betterment in general busi- 
ness during 1922 as a whole can be continued indefinitely. It 
seems probable, however, that further advances will be made in 
the coming months, with due allowance for seasonal factors. 
The aggregate reserves of the Federal Reserve banks are prac- 
tically double the minimum legal requirements, interest rates 
are moderate, and the commercial banking institutions generally 
are in a position to finance a much larger volume of transactions 
without strain. These conditions, as reflecting the credit situa- 
tion, will tend to stimulate business activity.” 


By courtesy of “‘The Nation’s Business.’? Map prepared by Archer Wail Douglas. 


UNDER THE SHADOW OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION A YEAR AGO. 


In this map of general business conditions, dated December 11, 1921, the only places where business was 
reported “‘good’’ were Los Angeles, the anthracite fields, and portions of southern Illinois. Most of the 
country was “black,”’ and less than half ‘‘fair,”’ 


The largest of our banks, the National City Bank of New York, 
points out that in making any forecast the chief factor to be 
considered is the political situation in Europe. There will be 
no solid basis for foreign trade, no adequate market for our 
products, until the reparations question is properly settled. 
And yet, notwithstanding the critical reparations situation and 
the Turkish disturbance, ‘‘the general trend of economic develop- 
ment in the past year in Europe and over the world has been 
toward improvement.” ‘‘Surplus stocks of goods which were 
congesting the markets have been reduced, international trade 
is revived to some degree, and exchange rates, except in the cases 
of countries still operating the printing-presses, have moved 
toward normal.”’ Weare told, indeed, that ‘‘all of our European 
countries, except Germany, made progress during the past year.” 
In our own country, we read further in The National City 
Bank’s monthly letter: 


“Aside from the threat of inflation, and with a reservation as 
to European conditions, the outlook for 1923 is excellent. The 
principal industries have all the business in sight they need to 
have to make a prosperous year; the only question is whether it 
will remain in sight if industrial costs move higher. The building 
trades are looking for another good year, the road-building pro- 
gram is large, the automobile industry is confident of making a 
new record, the railroad equipment concerns are sold up well 
into the year, the iron and steel industry has large bookings and 
the textile, clothing and shoe industries have good prospects at 


present prices. The margin of profit upon which employers are 
working, however, is very small. Under these conditions every 
increase in costs must be passed on to consumers, who for the 
most part are the wage-earners themselves, and the farmers. The 
farmers suffered a reduction of about 50 per cent. from the high 
level, from which the Department of Commerce estimates there 
has been a recovery of about 17 per cent. The textile workers 
suffered a reduction of 2214 per cent. and want it all restored. ... 
The upward tendency of wages and the prospect of another 
coal strike are features of the 1923 situation that may well 
prompt the business man to operate with caution.’ 


Some authorities emphasize the possibility that the present 
progress toward greater prosperity will be short-lived; that a 
reaction may be looked for as early as next summer. It will 
be remembered that John Moody, one of our most authoritative 
judges of investment values, said not long ago in a speech 

delivered in Chicago: 


“Tt seems a foregone conclu- 
sion that the immediate future 
of American business is not in- 
dicative of a boom; reaction 
from the present revival is not 
many months ahead of us, and 
while the first few months of 
1923 may be relatively pros- 
perous, we may run into a re- 
newed period of depression be- 
fore the end of 1923.” 


But in the annual review sent 
out by his Investors Service, Mr. 
Moody foresees a probable set- 
tlement of the reparations and 
German financial problem dur- 
ing 1923, and expresses the be- 
lief that such a settlement would 
immediately have a most favor- 
able effect on American busi- 
ness, particularly in enlarging 
the market for our agricultural 
products. The unhealthy factor 
in our present business revival, 
according to Mr. Moody, is the 
low purchasing power of the 
American farmer. 

B. C. Forbes, in the New 
Year issue of his magazine, admits his fear that there may be 
trouble in the second half of 1923, due possibly to bad polities 
at home and abroad, labor troubles and price inflation. But 
Mr. Forbes is willing to make certain very definite predictions 
for the opening months of 1923: 

“T would predict, with a fair degree of confidence, a continua- 
tion of the improving trend which has been under way for months. 

“TI would predict a continuance of increasing purchasing by 
our 35,000,000 agricultural population. 

“T would predict not only full-tide employment, but a growing 
searcity of workers, both industrial and agricultural. 

“T would predict very heavy railway traffic. 

“T would predict very active operations by our tremendously 
important iron and steel industry. 

“T would predict a continuance of large-scale output on the 
part of our leading automobile manufacturers, and notable 
activity in the rubber and tire industries. 

‘I would predict expanding imports, and little or no reduction 
in our exports, to say the least. : 

“T would predict little let-up in the building boom. 

““T would predict, in short, greater rather than less general 
business activity. 

‘Furthermore, I would predict at least a moderate further 
rise in the average price level. 

“T would predict better rather than poorer prices for good 
bonds and also for quite a number of attractive stocks.” 


In Administration circles in Washington optimism seems to 
reign supreme. According to correspondents of New York news- 
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‘ papers government officials feel that prospects have never been 


brighter for a continuance of improvement in all lines of business. 
Secretary Mellon expects 1923 to be better than 1922. Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover sees the whole world beginning to return to 
economic stability, and he hazards the prediction: 


“The odds are favorable for 1923; the world begins the year 
with greater economic strength than a year ago; production and 
trade are upon a larger and more substantial basis, with the single 
exception of the sore spot in Central Europe. The healing force 
of business and commerce has gained substantial aseendency over 
destructive political and social forces. There is ample reason 
why there should be continued progress during the next twelve 
months.” 


The United States Chamber of Commerce, in the January issue 
of its monthly organ, The Nation’s Business (Washington, D. C.), 
prints a map showing remark- 
able progress toward good busi- 
ness all over the country. As 
to what happened last year, 
the two maps which we reprint 
tell the story. Mr. Archer Wall 
Douglas, who prepared the 
maps, sees manufacturing plants 
everywhere busy; wholesale 
and retail business distinctly 
better in the great cities; mining 
better off than last year, but 
as yet nowhere fully employed; 
much building in progress and 
more contemplated, but the 
heyday of building ‘‘ approaching 
its end as the cost of con- 
struction. grows’’; - steel-mills 
well employed; the agricul- 
tural South more _prosper- 
ous because of the high price 
of cotton; the farmer’s condition 
improving, but bad in certain 
sections and everywhere severely 
handicapped by past and present year. 
low prices and lack of trans- 
portation and marketing facil- 
ities. Looking ahead this au- 
thority sees a prospect of ‘‘sure tho. gradual improvement 
and progress toward better things.’”’ He takes no stock in 
predictions of scarcities and soaring prices, because he be- 
lieves the possibilities of production of every kind to be far 
in excess of those of consumption. He sees dangers at home 
and abroad in the chaotic state of Europe and the disjoined 
conditions of our economic life. Europe’s recovery must be 
reckoned by years, possibly generations— 


“While with us in the immediate present, there are better 
times in prospect; possibly the usual quietude of January and 
February, tho not so dull as a year ago; an increasing volume 
of business in the spring; larger purchases of farm materials, of 
seasonal goods, of general merchandise; more building and 
construction, and a greater acreage of farm products, than last 
spring, followed by broadening tendencies in all lines of pro- 
duction and distribution with many constructive measures 
coming in vogue, and adding to the efficiency and economy of 
business in general. Then the usual halt until the story of the 
coming harvest assumes definite shape.” 


“Every last vestige of information as to bank and business 
conditions warrants the belief,” according to the Boston Com- 
merical, ‘‘that 1923 is to be a good year and the chances are as 
the momentum gathers headway the last half will be better than 
the first.” Dun’s and Bradstreet’s find business facing 1923 most 
hopefully after a year of ‘‘decisive revival.” 

Turning to the daily press we find a general conviction that the 
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financial skies are really brightening. Any one, says the Phila- 
delphia Record, for instance, may “easily hold sanguine views of 
the coming months in production, industry, trade and com- 
merce.’’ The financial editor of the New York Herald predicts 
increasing national prosperity in 1923, ‘‘at least during its first 
half.” The New York Evening Post’s financial editor remarks 
that to all outward appearances the revival of 1922 promises to 
develop into prosperity during 1923. In the same paper, Wesley 
©. Mitchell, an authority on business statistics, sees in the lack 
of feverish speculation in Wall Street, the thorough liquidation 
in commercial and industrial districts, and in the fact that the 
business revival last year was strong enough to withstand the 
strain of coal and railroad strikes and of continued demoraliza- 
tion in Europe “‘sure signs that business will continue to expand 
in 1923.” The financial editor of the New York Tribune con- 


. 


By courtesy of ‘‘The Nation’s Business.’’ Map prepared by Archer ayautDaneles- 
THE BRIGHTENING BUSINESS SKIES AS THIS NEW YEAR OPENS. 
This map, dated December 15, 1922, shows graphically the extent of business recovery during the past 


A very large part of the country reports excellent business conditions, with the bulk of the country 
in fair shape, while business is still poor only in Delaware, and sections of Oklahoma, Northern Texas, 
Florida, Missouri, Kansas, Wyoming, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, South Carolina and Alabama. 


eludes that ‘‘at the worst, the near outlook is for steadiness ia 
trade.’ At best, “if Europe can free itself from the worries and 
the artificial restraints caused by the lack of a workable repara- 
tionsand interallied debt policy, the world may be on the edgeof a 
great period of productivity and of prodigious forward movement.” 

Several well-equipped interpreters of financial conditions prefer 
to enumerate the favorable and unfavorable factors in the busi- 
ness situation, and then either note which way the balance 
swings, or let their readers judge for themselves. Take for 
example Mr. Alexander Dana Noyes, financial editor to the 
New York Times, who states these five reasons for doubt 
about 1923: 


“1. Hard times in the agricultural West. 

“2 Political uncertainties here and abroad. 

«3. Slow revival of our foreign trade, with prospect of large 
gold exports. 

“4. Difficult position of railways. 

“5. The unsettled state of Europe.” 


Then he sets against these the facts that 


‘1, The farmers’ debts of 1919 and 1920 have largely been 
paid off, and farm prices are rising. 

‘Oo. Improved political situation in England, Italy and 
Germany. 

‘8 Our foreign trade should expand with recovery in Europe 
and export of surplus gold would do no harm. 
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“4. Disappointing railroad statements are due largely to 
large expenditures for rolling stock, and roads are bound to share 
increasing prosperity. 

““5 Tf no solutions of the German reparations problem and the 
interallied debts have ‘been reached, it is nevertheless indispu- 
tably true that the attitude of the Governments is more promising 
for such solution than any time since the Treaty of Versailles.” 


In support of his conclusion that ‘'1923 will be a better year 
than 1922, but it will take two or three years more to com- 
plete the readjustment and bring America back to normal,” 
Roger W. Babson, the statistician, cites four favorable and three 
unfavorable factors. The good signs are that social and 
spiritual conditions are better and bad business habits have 
been corrected; that the os 
farmers’ buying power 
has increased; that the 
banks’ statements prom- 
ise plenty: of money 
for business throughout 
1923; that the inventory 
position of ~ business 
houses is better. 

Finally we turn to the 
critical analysis of busi- 
ness prospects made by 
the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. It calls atten- 
tion to the remarkable 
improvement in Christ- 
mas trade, which was 
reported from all over 
the country, and the 
active buying for spring, 
the activity being more 
than seasonal. The 
things that may hurt 
business are, we are told, 
the soldiers’ bonus agita- 
tion; the European situa- 
tion; the ‘‘fear that the 
Government’s Coal Fact 
Finding Commission will 
be unable to produce re- 
sults leading to a re- 
duction of bituminous 
miners’ wages by April 1,and that the bituminous union miners 
will decide to quit work again rather than accept a reduction of 
wages’; and the fear that high prices will curtail consumption. 
But, after all, the Institute does not see how bonus legislation can 
greatly retard business. As far as Europe is concerned, “our cap- 
tains of industry are proceeding upon the assumption that 90 per 
cent. of business in this country depends upon domestic purchas- 
ing power and that Europe must buy our wheat and cotton.”’ High 
prices will hurt, but ‘‘thereisno danger of a general buyers’ strike 
in 1923,” and many commodities are still selling at a low level. 
A coal strike would be a serious matter, and yet, if such a strike 
does halt business improvement, ‘‘there will be a conservation 
of financial resources in the meantime so that after the strike is 
over business can move forward again.” The retarding factors 
being thus discounted or disposed of we are presented with 
“‘an encouraging array of favorable forces,’ which may be 
summarized as follows: 

“1. The farmers’ greater purchasing power, 1922 crops being 
worth $7,500,000,000 as against $5,500,000,000 in 1921. 


“2. In manufacturing centers there is an ample food supply 
at reasonable prices, which means much to labor. 


“3. The small supplies of manufactured goods now on hand. 
“4. Political radicalism in the United States is more construc- 
tive than destructive. 


“5. Money conditions are favorable.”’ 


WE CAN’T HELP BEING INTERESTED. 


LIFTING THE VEIL FROM OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


N THE LAST WEEK of the old year William Edgar Borah, 
a leader. of the isolationist ‘‘battalion of death” in the 
United States Senate, startled the nation with a resolution 
requesting President Harding to call an international conference 
to consider “‘the economie problems now obtaining throughout 
the world.” In defense of this proposal he warned his fellow- 
countrymen that America’s refusal to aid in breaking the repara- 
tions deadlock might mean another war; and that already “we 
have reached a point where we are to lose all advantages gained 
at the Disarmament 
Conference unless a so- 
lution of the reparations 
problem is found.” He 
pointed also to the fact 
that, as a result of more 
than two years of failure 
on Europe’s part to solve 
this problem, ‘‘millions 
are hungering and dying 
in Europe for the prod- 
ucts which are rotting 
upon our farms.”’ 

At a hint from the 
Administration, Senator 
Borah withdrew his reso- 
lution; but both its in- 
troduction and its with- 
drawal were amply 
justified, say many ob- 
servers, by consequent 
developments which are 
described as a partial 
unveiling of the Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy. 
Administration spokes- 
men in the Senate let it 
be known, to quote Sen- 
ator Lodge, that ‘‘our 
Government in the usual 
way, through its Am- 
bassadors and Ministers 
abroad, has been making inquiries, holding what are technically 
called conversations, informal conversations, with a view to 
ascertaining on the part of this Government whether there was 
anything this Government could properly do to improve financial 
conditions in Europe.” And Secretary Hughes, speaking at 
New Haven, indicated that the Administration would approve 
the appointment of an international commission of financial 
experts, including Americans, whose duty it would be to take 
the reparations problem out of polities. 

Extracts from the Secretary of State’s speech, with comments 
from British and French papers, will be found on page 16. By 
our own press his proposal is widely weleomed as a step in the 
right direction. Even Mr. Hearst’s papers see no evil in it. 
Thus the New York American welcomes the suggestion that the 
statesmen hand over thejob of putting Europe on its feet to some 
first-class business men is “‘a refreshing touch of ‘shirt-sleeve 
diplomacy.’”’ It continues: 
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— Thomas in the Detroit News. 


“Tf the Premiers of England, France and Italy did not have to 
keep an eye on home polities they could settle the questions that 
trouble Europe in six hours of straight talk and common-sense 
arguments. But Bonar Law, Poincaré and Mussolini are all 
in the same boat. 

“‘Kach one thinks first of his own political position at home, and 
of what effect his actions will have upon his chances of holding 

is job.” 
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“That is the real reason that the statesmen have been so futile. 

“Tt was the same with Clemenceau, with Lloyd George, with 
Orlando, and it will be the same with any one else who takes 
hold under the same conditions. 

“For this reason a commission of high-class financiers and 
business men would undoubtedly do more to restore Europe 
than a thousand conferences of Premiers. 

“Such a commission should be wholly non-partizan, and its 
membership should be selected without regard to nationality 
or race, and without any regard to the belligerent or neutral 
attitude of the country from which the member would come. 

“Such a commission could do no more than recommend 
concerted economic and financial action, and that would be 
the inherent weakness of the scheme. Still it might be able 
to make such business-like recommendations that no interested 
government would .want to reject them. 

“And this very weakness is also the greatest recommendation 
of such a plan to Americans, for they will never consent again 
to any foreign dictation of national politics nor to any more 
foreign raids upon the United States treasury.” 


“Thus the fond idea. of isolation crashes to the earth,’ ex- 
claims the Democratic New York Times, which rejoices because 
now— 


“The tongue of America has been loosed to say what is really 
in her heart. For despite all partizan interpretations and 
accusing appearances, America does not desire to stand aloof or 
merely to look on and lecture, or to shirk responsibilities, while 
enjoying benefits or immunities. This is not America’s way. 
If it has seemed so, it is because some public men have, like 
Zacharias, suffered from speechlessness because of a lack of 
faith that the thing they most desire could come to pass.” 


“Considerations of human welfare are rendering the policy of 
aloofness simply unthinkable in the minds of unprejudiced per- 
sons,’ remarks ex-Governor Cox’s Dayton News (Dem.). 
“The country is now assured that the Administration is tackling 
the problem of the world’s economic reconstruction in a manner 
which insures to the European nations the help of America in the 
only way that America can make its help effective,” says the 
New York Evening Mail (Ind.). ‘‘An additional element of 
hope,’’ notes the Providence Journal (Ind.) ‘‘is injected into the 
situation by the hint that Mr. Hughes has sounded the European 
Governments and is basing his present suggestions on what they 
have already permitted him to know of their feeling in the mat- 
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GOING IN. 
—Reid for The Bell Syndicate. 


I SEE WHERE HIS MONEY GOES!” 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 
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ter.” Says another independent paper, the Springfield Repub- 
lican: 


“‘Statesmanship having gone bankrupt, the proposal that the 
question be submitted to an international commission of finan- 
ciers for independent and non-political study and judgment cer- 
tainly should command public approval. It would be, in effect, 
an international economic conference such as Mr. Borah has 
demanded, only in another form. 

‘Tt is idle to suppose that such a commission could reach final 
decisions regarding reparations; it could only exercise advisory 
functions. Free as it might be from political or governmental 
influence, its members could hardly escape national bias and its 
recommendations in the end would have to be adopted by the 
political authorities in each country in order to make them ef- 
fective. If Secretary Hughes seeks to set up an advisory tribunal 
that could escape entirely political and nationalistic reactions, 
he is chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, but he is by no means such a 
dreamer. The possible advantage deriving from the plan is 
that public opinion in France and Germany, for example, might 
be educated by this commission’s findings of fact and matured 
conclusions into an acceptance of its judgment as to the best 
possible settlement of the reparations problem.” 


“The economic pressure now being brought by the producing 
and trading interests of America for a world conference is growing 
in strength every day,” declares the Cincinnati Enquirer (Dem.); 
and in another Democratic journal, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
we read: 


“The two cardinal points of the Hughes plan are its reliance 
on the force of world opinion and moral suasion and its effort to 
divoree international economics from polities. . . 

‘‘Whatever misgivings may exist in France or elsewhere it is 
not easy to see how any nation can refuse to give the American 
plan a chance. A program which binds no nation can not be 
condemned in advance without an undesirable appearance of 
timidity or arrogance. In all likelihood the Hughes suggestions 
will eventually be made effective.” 


‘“‘The practical business sense of American citizens will un- 
doubtedly respond favorably to the Hughes plan,” avers the 
Republican Milwaukee Sentinel, and because the United States 
is ‘‘the most powerful persuasive agency in the world,” the 
Washington Post thinks that “there is a strong prospect now 
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that Europe’s cardinal problem is on the way to solution.” 
But the Democratic New York World contemplates the Hughes 
plan with less optimism, and is convinced that France will 


reject it. As this paper sees it— 


‘“The Hughes proposal misses the real question entirely. 


It ignores the direct connection in France 
between France’sforeign debtsand France’s 
foreign credits. It ignores entirely the 
fundamental political fact that France will 
not agree to the proposal, because in its 
present form it offers no solution, but only 
the prospect of a new and more danger- 
ous anti-French propaganda. The Hughes 
plan is unsound in fact and it is politically 
impossible. His conference plan will either 
not be accepted, which is most probable, 
or its conclusions will be rejected.” 


In the opinion of the independent 
Rochester Herald both the Borah plan 
and the Hughes plan are good, and there 
is ‘‘little appreciable difference between 
them.’ ‘We read further: 


“The financial experts, once they had 
looked into the troubled state of finance and 
industry in the war-bedeviled countries 
and had agreed upon processes of adjust- 
ment and repair, would have to submit their 
findings to the nations concerned with re- 
construction. The list of nations to receive 
the recommendations would, perforce, in- 
clude all the Powers which Senator Borah 
would have the United States summon 
into preliminary conference. Of course, the 
United States would be represented, since 
it was the author of the plan. The nations, 
whether acting through representatives, 
assembled as a quasi-diplomatic body, or 
conducting their negotiations by diplomatic 
correspondence, would ultimately have to 
act in the very same manner that Mr. 
Borah’s resolution contemplates. 

“The only difference worth noting be- 
tween the Hughes suggestion and the 
Borah device is in the order of procedure. 
Mr. Hughes would have the expert inves- 
tigators make their inquiry before steps 
toward international cooperation are for- 
mally taken. Mr. Borah would have the 
nations put themselves forthwith into 
position to cooperate in the work of finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial rehabilita- 
tion. When agreement to that purpose 
shall have been reached, undoubtedly the 
next step will be to appoint the experts to 
gather the necessary data and prescribe the 
methods effective reconstruction demands. 

““Both proposals, it would seem, aim at 
the same end and ean hope to arrive at 
the desired result only by employing the 
same tools. The only question in dispute 
is the order in which the tools shall be 
used. That is not a question serious 
enough to invite prolonged discussion. It 
is not even of enough consequence to 
justify President Harding’s vague and con- 
fused objections to the Borah resolution. 
People who honestly favor cooperation by 
the United States in the work of bringing 
order and security out of the wreckage of 
Europe, will not care two straws whether 


the experts or the international conferees first go to work. Nor 
are they greatly concerned whether the plan adopted is labeled in 
honor of Mr. Borah, Mr. Hughes or Mr. Harding. 
do insist upon is that the shuffling and dodging that has been 
going on in Washington upon the question of European recon- 
struction ever since 1920 shall cease, and that the United States 
shall perform its part as a nation, conscious both of its duty to 
humanity and of its obligation to its own economic interests.” 


THE MURDERS OF MER ROUGE 


OUISIANA STANDS ASHAMED to-day, her escutcheon 
stained with the deep, red stain of a crime, not only 


against two men, a community, or county, but against 
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LOUISIANA’S ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 


formerly Judge A. V. Coco, who accom- 
panied Governor Parker to Washington to 
lay the Ku Klux situation before the Presi- 
dent, and who will prosecute the members 
of the Klan who are suspected of haying 
murdered Daniels and Richards. 


What they 


the greatest security of our civilization—law and order. 


Such 
is the admission by one of Louisiana’s well- 
known papers, the Shreveport Times, in 
connection with the kidnaping and sub- 
sequent murder, supposedly by. the Ku 
Klux Klan, of two citizens of Mer Rouge. 
“Nothing more horrible” has ever come 
to the attention of the Attorney-General . 
of the State, for both bodies were thrown, 
bound with wire and with heavy weights 
attached, into Lake La Fourche several 
months ago, and wtre recovered through 
the explosion by unknown persons of at 
least a thousand pounds of dynamite while 
Department of Justice agents and several 
companies of State Militia were searching 
another lake twenty miles away. Practical- 
ly every bone in both bodies was broken, 
and they were otherwise atrociously 
mutilated before being sunk in the lake, 
according to one of the undertakers who 
prepared them for burial. And all because 
they had shown open hostility toward the 
local Ku Klux Klan, Louisiana papers 
agree. 

Filmore Watt Daniels, one of the victims, 
was a veteran of the World War, married, 
and with a good military and personal 
record as a Sergeant in the A. E. F. The 
other was Thomas F. Richards, an auto- 
mobile mechanic. Both had been warned 
by the Klansmen, we are told in a Mer 
Rouge dispatch to the New York Times, 
once after they had been taken from their 
homes at night and questioned about a 
reported attempt on the Mayor’s life, and 
at another time when Daniels was caught 
spying on one of the meetings of the local 
Klan. On August 24, says the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, while returning from a 
celebration in the country, they, together 
with the father of Daniels and two other 
companions, were seized by a masked mob, 
taken into the woods, questioned, and 
severely beaten. All but young Daniels 
and Richards were allowed to return to 
their homes, and these two would have been 
set free, says one of the chauffeurs on that 
oceasion, had not Daniels tore the mask 
from one of the hooded men so that his 
captor was recognized by both Daniels and 
Richards. That hasty act sealed their fate. 

Governor Parker’s first move after the 
disappearance of the two men was to visit 
President Harding and obtain from the 
Department of Justice several of the same 


Secret Service men who distinguished themselves during the war. 
Some of these operated under cover in Morehouse Parish (or 
County), while their comrades worked openly in order to divert 
suspicion and allow the others a free hand. Governor Parker’s 
next blow in the war against invisible government was to dis- 
patch the militia, equipped with machine-guns, to guard the 
divers who were searching for the bodies of the two men. 


It was 
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while the search was being made that the mysterious explosion, 
‘obviously intended to conceal a crime,” as one correspondent 
puts it, brought the bodies of the missing men to the surface. 
Thus ‘one of the foulest crimes that has ever stained the 
annals of Louisiana,” in the words of the New Orleans Item, 
comes to light. To the Troy Record, the situation in the Southern 
State ‘is an instance of the fatal effects of the presence of any: 
organization whose activities are carried on under disguise.” 
“And what Louisiana is grappling with in the Mer Rouge 
murders is only a foretaste of what other States may have to 
grapple with if the scourge spreads,” declares the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. For these reasons, asserts the Omaha Bee, 
“the amazing story of brutality is of more than local importance; 
it is a symptom of an epidemic that threatens to spread far and 


wide unless promptly checked.” As the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger observes: 


“The affair at Mer Rouge is a warning to the country and the 
Ku Klux Klan. Men who have any reason in them will under- 
stand that this thing which had become inevitable in Morehouse 
Parish is inevitable any and everywhere that masked men 
become a law unto themselves. Guilty or not, the Ku Klux 
must bear the blame at Mer Rouge. Guilty or not guilty, it will 
get the blame for similar terrorism, outrages, and secret deaths 
in other communities where it dares to raise its hooded head. 
There is no excuse for this hateful thing.” 


‘*Whether or not there were Klansmen behind the masks, the 
Klan must share responsibility,’”’ agrees the Baltimore American. 
“They have not only committed murder, but they have mur- 
dered in the name of virtue, and they have adopted methods 
that strike at the power of society itself to punish murder,” avers 
the New Orleans Jtem. So ‘‘the Ku Klux Klan is now at the bar 
of public opinion,” notes the Newark News; ‘‘the whole question 
of secret organizations in their relation with public affairs is 
before the jury of the people of the United States.”’. Continues 
The News: 


“Governor Parker is the Protestant head of a State over- 
whelmingly Catholic. In Louisiana the question of religious 
belief holds an important place in civie life. Under all the Ku 
Klux problems this religious question lies. Yet in this particular 
instance religion did not enter. Daniels and Richards were 
Protestants. Both had been warned of vengeance to come and 


had flouted it. And both were slain. 
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F, WATT DANIELS THOS. F. RICHARDS 


They 


The first an ex-service man with an honorable Army record. 
were kidnaped last August by a hooded mob, severely beaten, shot 
and killed, and their bodies horribly mutilated, bound with wire and 
heavy weights attached, and thrown into Lake La Fourche, La. 


“The Ku Klux Klan as an organization will repudiate the 
crime, of course. But in the wider court of public opinion the 
wizards and eyclopses and dragons will have to present a 
convineing case before the American people will cease to 
believe that Daniels and Richards were killed because they re- 
fused to bow before the authority of an organization having no 
standing in Jaw or morals. ; 

‘And, in fact, such a defense as anticipated would be one. of 
the worst possible indictments against the Klan’s principle of 
mask and hood. If their secrecy permits the Klan to carry out 
its own ideas of ‘justice’ without accepting either personal or 
public responsibility therefor, then it also permits others to 
earry out private feuds or wreak private vengeance in the same 
masquerade.” 


The murders at Mer Rouge ‘‘constitute a challenge to society 
which the States together must handle if Louisiana individually 
ean not do so,” maintains the Cleveland Plain Dealer, which 
thinks ‘‘a few penitentiary sentences thoughtfully distributed 
and a few hangings, if necessary, will constitute a powerful 
stimulus to a better understanding of the meaning of law and 
order.”’ ‘That ‘‘there is no place in America for an organization 
which seeks to impress its influence or power on a community 
or a State by such means as the Ku Klux Klan employs,”’ is the 
conclusion reached by the Troy Record and a score of widely 
scattered papers, both Northern and Southern. Typical of these 
lengthy leading editorials is one from the New York Herald, 
which declares: 


+ “The United States has no place in its heart for masked men. 
It does not want its Catholics in hoods, its Protestants in hoods 
or its Jews in hoods. It does not want masked white men, 
masked black men or masked yellow men. It wants to see the 
face of every man when he goes out on any errand. 

“There are nearly two billion faces in the world, but the Al- 
mighty has seen to it that no two are alike. He has made it possi- 
ble for every man to be individual and identified, for every man 
to have eredit for his good deeds and blame for his bad ones. 

“This is a nation of men, not of masqueraders.”’ 


And in Omaha, where turbulent moments are not unknown, we 
read in The Bee that— 


“Tn the United States, where courts are open and justice is 
free to all, no reason is known for resort to mob law at any time. 
Ample provision is made for the righting of any wrong for the 
punishment of any crime, by due process of law. The accused 
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has always a right to know and face his accusers, and justice 
is administered in the open. And there can be no justice when 
a mob of any sort, masked or unmasked, assumes the functions 
of a court, becomes judge and jury, prosecutor and executioner, 
and inflicts a penalty it has already agreed to before starting 
its performance.” { 


The Shreveport Times, which did not support Governor Parker 
in his campaign, admits that ‘‘as the chief officer of the State, he 
is doing his level best to erase this deep, red stain,”’ and the New 
Orleans States, which likewise ‘‘does not hold a brief for Governor 
Parker,” agrees that ‘‘no act of his administration reflects more 
credit on him than that of dispatching the State Militia to More- 
house Parish.” ‘‘He is battling for the honor of Louisiana, and 
also for the honor of the United States,” avers the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, ‘“‘and his present task requires not only courage, but 
discrimination and good sense.”’ ‘‘The majesty of the law stands 
higher in Louisiana to-day because of John Parker’s courage,” 
agrees the New York World, whose staff correspondent at the 
scene reveals the tenseness of the situation when he says “‘only 
extreme steps by the State . . . can prevent an outbreak, with 
dire consequences.”’ Louisiana papers add the information that 
Morehouse Parish is about equally divided between Klan and 
anti-Klan sentiment, and that both sides are armed and at fever 
heat. Neighbor is arrayed against neighbor, it is said, brother 
against brother, and in some instances father against son. Ha- 
treds have been engendered and feuds have arisen, we are told, 
that probably will last for generations. 

The New York World’s correspondent reminds us that the 
Grand Jury, with its Klansmen members, expires March 1, and 
that upon a jury commission of six men, of whom at least one 
is a Klansman and one a bitter Ku Klux foe, rests the responsi- 
bility of canvassing a new Grand Jury. And the Grand Jury, 
which is expected to hand down indictments on the evidence 
submitted by Department of Justice agents, is selected, not 
drawn, this correspondent points out. To the New York 
Evening World this is significant, for ‘“‘the terror inspired by the 
Klan will prevent effective prosecution.” This belief is shared by 
the New Orleans States in one of its many editocials on the sub- 
ject. In this Louisiana paper’s opinion: 


“Judge Coco ought to insist, if he is correct in saying that the 
State can get a change of venue, that the trials of the miserable 
wretches who slew in cold blood and with the very refinement of 
cruelty a hero of the war and an estimable citizen—because they 
dared to opposethe villainies of a secret organization—shall be 
held in some other parish. 

“Far be it from The States to impugn the integrity of the people 
of Morehouse. But if these trials are held in Bastrop (the County 
or Parish seat) there is the risk that innocent men, under the 
pressure of an aroused public sentiment, will be convicted, or 
guilty men, under the same conditions, go free. 

“In other words, the local conditions are such that no twelve 
citizens of Morehouse should be shouldered with the responsi- 
bility of rendering a verdict in these cases. Only a disinterested 
jury should sit upon them.” 


Dispatches from New Orleans tell us that Ku Klux officials 
have decided upon an investigation of the Mer Rouge murders 
in their own behalf. Moreover, these officials assert, if the More- 
house Parish Klan is shown to be responsible for the murders, 
its charter will be lifted. If any Klansman is found guilty, 
not only will he be outlawed, but ‘‘every bit of power the Klan 
has will be used to obtain his conviction before the criminal 
courts of the State.’’ Says the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot of this 
offer: 


“Tt is a melancholy farce. Two men are flogged and shot to 
death. Four months later the organization that feels itself under 
suspicion decides to conduct an inquiry. If they find the local 
Klan guilty, they will lift its charter. Let the relatives and de- 
pendents of the dead men be thereby comforted. Their men will 
have been drawn and quartered, but the Klan will have sat in 
judgment. They will lift the local Klan’s charter. In the name 
of God, what a mockery!” 


THE “DESERT STRIKERS” CONVICTED 


HE COUNTRY WAS SHOCKED last August by a 
report from Needles, Arizona, that a train crew had 
abandoned a train in the “desert” during the shop- 
men’s strike, leaving the passengers stranded. More than a 
thousand men, women and children were marooned for several 
days at the above town as a result, and freight and mail were 
delayed. It seems to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, therefore, 
that the recent conviction of these eight trainmen on the charge 
of ‘“‘conspiracy to interfere with interstate commerce” is a 


‘reminder to ‘‘the heedless, reckless, and class-minded that law 


must be obeyed and that the public is not without rights.” 
“These convictions are an indication of the unwillingness of the 
people to tolerate strikes against the public interest,” agrees the 
New York Tribune, while the Fresno Republican believes that 
in the future ‘‘the public will be better served by labor 
organizations when their members realize the importance of 
organization responsibility.” 

In abandoning the train, these eight men are charged with 
being as recreant to their duty as a crew which deserts a ship. 
“The excuses for doing this outrageous thing—that the train 
equipment was out of order and armed guards had been sta- 
tioned at the terminals—were no justification for it,’’ declares 
the New York Times, while The Public Ledger observes: 


“This incident unquestionably had been made to appear 
even worse than it was by some of the highly colored stories 
with a violent anti-union tincture sent out of Los Angeles. 
Stript of their coloring, the facts alleged at the time were facts. 
Unionism was done no grievous wrong by the stories. The 
facts have stood the test of a jury trial in the Federal Court of 
Los Angeles. In the opinion of this jury, the public outery 
raised against men who would leave passengers hundreds of 
miles from their destinations and marooned in towns depending 
upon the railroads for their very day-by-day existence was justified. 

“The Herrin massacre placed’ a stigma on mine unionism 
that is deep and fadeless. That imprinted on rail unionism by 
the ‘trains in the desert’ will last for many a long year.”’ 


Of course, points out the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph— 


““The term ‘desert’ calls up visions of a train left in the midst 
of a sandy waste, far from human habitations, but the concep- 
tion is not quite accurate. The trains were left at stations where 
some food and drink were procurable, but the passengers, 
especially the women and children, were subjected to much 
suffering and hardship.” 


Labor and Socialist editors refuse to concede the ‘‘ hardship” 
part of the story, and agree with the Pittsburgh paper that the 
passengers were not “‘stranded in the desert.’’ Moreover, 
according to Labor (Washington), ‘‘officials of the Santa Fe 
route have described the weird stories of ‘suffering’ as ‘good 
newspaper copy, but without any foundation in fact.’’ And 
this statement is confirmed by the general chairman of the Order 
of Railway Conductors for the Santa Fe Coast Lines Railway, 
who writes in Labor: 


“The passenger -trains were not abandoned by the crews at 
outlying points. 

“The passengers were not left without the necessities of life 
or forced to endure suffering on account of the intense heat. 
An investigation made by me shows that there is absolutely no 
warrant for many of the allegations to the contrary. 

‘All trains were left at terminals or intermediate points, 
where there were not only Fred Harvey restaurants but com- 
mercial hotels and restaurants with facilities for taking care of 
many more guests than they were asked to entertain. Milk 
was supplied for babies and entertainment for everybody.” 


So, concludes the Socialist New York Call, “‘the story of 
‘hardships’ suffered by passengers is pure newspaper hokum,’’ 
and it goes on: 


“The men are the victims of railroad ownership of govern- 
ment. The facts are that they left the train at Needles as a 
protest against placing gunmen aboard and also because of 
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THE SPORT SEASON. 
—Minor in The Worker. 
THE PROBLEM AND THE REMEDY. 


defective equipment, which endangered the lives of the men and 
passengers. ... 

“But the important aspect of this trial is that the men were 
convicted of a ‘conspiracy.’ This case may easily serve as a 
precedent for the courts so regarding any walkout that may 
occur in the future. The precedent may grow into settled law 
and any strike for whatever purpose may be prosecuted as a 
‘conspiracy.’ ... 

“The organized workers can not permit this conviction to go 
unchallenged, least of all the railroad organizations. They have 
too much at stake. Measures should be taken to carry the 
ease to the highest court if necessary.” 


THE LAW GAINING ON LYNCHING 


IFTY-SEVEN PERSONS WERE LYNCHED in this 
country in 1922. The fact that this figure is slightly less 
than those reported for 1921 and 1920 appeals to most 
commentators as less important than the report that there were 
fifty-eight instances in which officers of the law ‘prevented 
lynching, and ten instances in which convictions carrying peni- 
tentiary sentences were secured against lynchers. ‘‘Congress 
may be cold to a proposition for Federal action to lessen lynch- 
ing,’ observes the Manchester Union, commenting on what the 
San Antonio Express calls ‘“‘the most damnable record in all 
the statistics of human affairs—the annual record of lynchings 
in the United States,’’ but ‘‘there is manifest value in every 
example of lawful force prevailing over the forces of lawlessness.” 
The Boston Post, after naming the ten States that, headed by 
Texas, are on ‘‘The 1922 Roll of Shame,” concludes that ‘“‘an 
Americanism which provides jails for those who assert their 
rights to lynch seems to be coming into its own.” 
The Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, in its annual 
report, notes that ‘‘this is 7 less than the number, 64, for 
the year 1921.”” The report continues: 


“Thirty of the persons lynched were taken from the hands of 
the law; 13 from jails, and 17 from officers of the law outside 
of jails. 

“There were 58 instances in which officers. of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Fourteen of these instances were in Northern 
States and 44 were in Southern States. In 54 of the cases the 
prisoners were removed or the guards were augmented or other 
precautions taken. In the 4 other instances, armed force was 
used to repel the would-be lynchers. Convictions carrying 


THE JUDGE MUST BE RECALLED. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


penitentiary sentences were secured against alleged lynchers in 
ten instances. 

“Of the 57 persons lynched in 1922, 51 were negroes and 6 
were whites; 19, or one-third of those put to death, were charged 
with rape or attempted rape; 6 of the victims were burned to 
death; 4 were put to death and then their bodies burned. The 
charges against those burned to death were murder, 2; rape, 4. 

“The offenses charged against the whites were: murder, 2; 
fighting, 1; charges not reported, 3. The offenses charged against 
the negroes were: murder, 9; murderous assault, 4; rape, 14; at- 
tempted rape, 5; killing officer of the law, 3; horse-stealing, 2; 
being intimate with woman, 2; no special charge, 2; killing man in 
altercation, 1; striking man in quarrel, 1; robbing and striking a 
woman, 1; cattle-stealing, 1; using insulting language, 1; for 
being a strike-breaker, 1; mistaken identity, 2; indecent exposure 
of person and frightening women and children, 1; intimidating 
officer of the law, 1. 

“The nine States in which lynchings occurred and the rumber 
in each State are as follows: Alabama, 2; Arkansas, 5; Florida, 5; 
Georgia, 11; Louisiana, 3; Mississippi, 9; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 2; Texas, 18.” 


The Southern States, observes the New York World, ‘‘still 
remain unconverted from the belief that the murdering of ne- 
groes by lawless mobs is a higher form of justice, tho in some 
instances the offense charged is no worse than strike-breaking 
or insulting words.’ But even if there were no accomplished 
lynchings in the Northern States, 14 were attempted, points out 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, ‘‘and the recollection of Herrin bars 
any Northern feeling of self-righteousness on that score.” 

There were seven less lynchings than in 1921, recalls the 
Baltimore American: ‘‘no great reduction, but at least not a 
rise, such as increased antipathy of some social groups might 
have caused. Perhaps awakened official sense of duty kept the 
killings down.” And that this Southern daily reminds its own 
section of the country— 


“The South opposed the Dyer anti-lynching bill, and assumed 
the responsibility for the filibuster that ended in the death of the 
measure. That action brought upon the South closer than ever the 
duty of taking every means possible to cheek mob killings south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. It imposes a grave burden upon the 
intelligent leaders of the section to control lawless elements and 
to see to it that men are elected to office who will enforce the law. 
Lynching can be virtually stopt’in any State that wishes ear- 
nestly enough to end it.” 


Another phase of the matter attracts the attention of the Troy 
Record. ‘‘Louisiana has been aroused by the murder of two 
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white men, supposedly by members of the Ku Klux Klan,” The 
Record observes but— 


“Tf two negroes in Louisiana or in other Southern States had 
been lynched, the National Guard would not be called out. 
Lynching is an orthodox institution in the South. Murdering 
of white men by an organization suspected of being religiously 
fanatical is quite another question, but why make such a fuss over 
one kind of mob-violence and not over another equally as dis- 
gusting and unfair?” 


AN ARMISTICE IN SILK 


sé NE OF THE MOST FORWARD STEPS yet taken to 
() bring about harmonious relations between employer 
and employee,’’ to quote Secretary of Labor Davis, 
has just been taken at Paterson, N. J., with the approval of the 
workers in the extensive silk-mills, the manufacturers, and the 
citizens of Paterson. It is hoped that through an “‘industrial 
relations conference, consisting of twenty-five manufacturers, 
twenty-five workers, twenty-five citizens and a representative of 
the Department of Labor,’’ further labor trouble can be pre- 
vented. A question in the mind of one editor, however, is 
whether there will not be ‘“‘too many cooks’’; whether, as the 
New York News Record, a textile daily, puts it, ‘‘the conference 
will not eventually resolve itself into a general debating society, 
without force to function effectively in dealing with any phase 
of the questions involved in the relations between employers and 
employees.” The cooperation of the Department of Labor, 
however, is expected by others to help the conference over the 
rocky places, and Secretary Davis expresses the hope that the 
new plan will work out so well that it can be used as a model in 
other industrial centers. “He hopes to spread the Paterson plan 
throughout the country as a solvent of industrial troubles,” 
explains the Des Moines Register, ‘‘so the experiment is 
obviously important as a test of a far-reaching program.” 
Continues this paper: 


“There are 800 silk firms in Paterson. The investment is 
$53,000,000. There are 25,000 employees. A strike on the manu- 
facturers’ proposal to put in effect the 48-hour week as a sub- 
stitute for the 44-hour week was imminent when the labor 
department’s investigator proposed the conference, and this is 
the first big issue the conference will tackle. 

“In a negative way, the plan avoids the coercion feature of 
the Kansas Industrial Court plan—a feature that, whatever its 
logic, seems to require the establishment of more confidence 
before it can hope to work. And the plan, in its deliberate 
looseness of functioning so far as making of decisions is con- 
cerned, does recognize the reality that public opinion is the 
court of ultimate actual appeal. 

“Some good at least ought to come out of the attempt. It 
is an achievement, in a way, to have got the Paterson groups 
together.”’ ; 


There are ‘‘four trouble-makers” in industry, in Secretary 
Davis’s opinion, the “‘straw-boss,’’ who discharges workers in- 
discriminately and curries favor with his employer; the walking 
delegate of the union, who is anxious to keep his job, and the 
corporation lawyer and the executive secretary, who supply 
misinformation about the worker to the manufacturer. Under 
the new plan, the Secretary believes, the first two will be more 
careful, since their acts will be subject to review, and the manu- 
facturer, by getting his information from a less partizan source, 
is expected to gain a better understanding of the worker. As 
we read in a Paterson dispatch to the New York Times: 


’ 


“In the proposed movement there is to be no element of com- 
pulsion, no decision on controversial questions by voting, no 
reaching of agreements, no instituting of a permanent industrial 
arbitration. It is proposed to ‘bring about an intensive dis- 
cussion of all the points or subjects properly coming before it in 
as clear and straightforward a way as possible, without unneces- 


sary heat or passion and without discrimination.’ Public 
opinion is expected to be the judge when all the facts are de- 
veloped.” 


While The Times believes the Paterson plan should have an 
early test, and is glad the public is represented, it reminds us that 
‘public opinion is an undefined tribunal.’”’ It sees in the plan a 
similarity to the Pennsylvania Railroad’s ‘‘reviewing committee,” 
which was created to settle by joint conference questions at 
issue between Pennsylvania employees and the company. Of 
this method of settling ‘‘family differences,”” The Times goes on 
to say: 


“This idea is functioning in the coal-mining and glass and 
other industries, but not always satisfactorily, kecause conditions 
and reservations are imposed that cause a breakdown of the 
system in emergencies. Neither side fully trusts the other. In 
the stove-making business, which was formerly racked by 
periodical disputes, there has been peace since 1891, when a 
committee of twelve was formed, six representatives from each 
organization, to meet once a year to agree upon terms of em- 
ployment, shop rules and regulations.” 


“Tf the employers of Paterson have sufficient vision to give the 
plan a thorough trial, it is not unlikely that their labor troubles 
will be over, and their profits little, if any, less,’ thinks the New 
York World. As we are reminded by the Springfield Republican: 


‘*Paterson has had its full share of serious labor troubles in 
the past, and the labor leadership has sometimes been extremely 
radical. Again ‘unrest and discontent’ are apparent among the 
workers to an extent which threatens the destruction of the 
city’s prestige as a silk market. Evidently the new plan is to 
undergo a pretty severe test. If it succeeds in Paterson its 
extension may confidently be predicted. 

‘*Past experience can hardly be said to justify very sanguine 
hopes of the efficacy of such a mild treatment of industrial unrest 
and discontent as the conference plan provides. But it can at 
least be said that it is good as far as it goes. It omits the wrong 
steps, if it doesn’t include enough effectively right ones. Much 
probably will depend upon whether the spirit of mutual respect 
and frankness in which the plan is undertaken is preserved in its 
carrying out.” 


The News Record, a textile organ, on the other hand, quotes 
manufacturers as saying that without authority to legislate or 
to enforce any of its judgments, the conference will serve solely 
as an outlet for the oratorical abilities of the various members. 
Finally, observes The Textile World (New York): 


“Helpful as this conference will undoubtedly prove in this 
process of economic education for all sides, the casual observer, 
who has seen innumerable plans for the betterment of industrial 
relations during the last ten years, has difficulty in recognizing 
in the Paterson plan any elements sufficiently new or construc- 
tive to warrant its characterization by the Secretary of Labor 
as ‘one of the most forward steps yet taken to bring about 
harmonious relations between employer and employee.’ No 
machinery has been created for arbitration or settlement of 
points at issue. Itis possible, of course, that frank discussion will 
eventually lead to concrete steps for putting into effect the re- 
sults of the deliberations, and that out of the conference will 
develop a remedy for the peculiar conditions which have threat- 
ened Paterson’s prestige as to the silk center of the country. 
Pending such an outcome, however, enthusiasm as to the 
efficacy of the new organization must be reserved, even tho 
its inception be hailed with satisfaction.” 


Still another defect is pointed out by the Brooklyn Citizen: 


“The great trouble with the Paterson program is the failure 
to consider the factor of human nature. Men, as a rule, do not 
discuss controversial questions between capital and labor 
‘without heat or passion and without discrimination.’ These 
questions in their very nature generate heat, passion and dis- 
crimination. To think otherwise is to be deaf to the lessons of 
experience. . .. 

4 ‘Labor and capital are further apart to-day than ever, for the 
simple reason that what had formerly been a struggle for better 
wages, shorter hours and material comforts has developed into 
a class war for domination, not only of the world of industry 
but of government itself.’ 
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~ TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue side to take in a European row is the outside.—Washing- 
ton Post. 


STERLING exchange is showing its sterling quality.—Boston 
Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


PprHaps two very modern ideas could be merged into the Coué 
Klux Klan.—Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE Legion is against taxing beer and wines for the soldiers to 
pay their own bonus.—Sacramento Star. 


Tue Turks are willing to extend complete religious freedom to 
all Mohammedans.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tue question is merely this: Shall America sell her surplus to. 
Europe or send it in relief ships?—Lincoln Star. 


Even Uncle Sam may find it hard to mind Europe’s business 
after Europe has undermined it.—Washington Post. 


Mempers of the National Woman’s party are still demanding 
equal rights. Flatterers.—Atlantic City Press-Union. 


Wey do they eall it a shipment when it goes in a ear, but a 
eargo when it goes in a ship? —New York Evening Post. 


Coneress will not know what a real filibuster is until the 
women members are in the majority.—Cleveland Commercial. 


Recent developments in Poland make it clearer than ever 
why Paderewski returned to his piano-playing.—Seattle Times. 


Tue situation is explained by the fact that while Prohibition 
has its prophets, bootlegging has its profits Washington Post. 


Our own guess is that after conquering the world, Alexander 
died of rage while trying to collect the indemnity.—Birmingham 
News. 


Germany keeps threatening grimly to collapse, but did any- 
body in the audience ever see a cold pancake collapse?—Dallas 
News. 


AUTOMOBILES have been greatly improved mechanically. It 
is not the owners one sees 
under them any more.—New 
York Tribune. ; 


Tue Turks can get some 
pointers on how to butcher 
the Armenians from the tes- 
timony at the Herrin trials. 
—Greenville Piedmont. 


A woman candidate was 
recently arrested charged with 
- buying votes. But maybe 

‘they were offered at a bar- 
gain.— Kansas City Journal. 


Now that the Sultan is look- 
ing for work, he might start a 
newspaper column on how to 
keep harmony in the house- 
hold.—Little Rock Democrat. 


Herr StTiInnes says that 
work must save Germany. 
Won't somebody please hand 
Hugo a pair of overalls and f WY) Yi | Di: mal \ 
a shovel?—Cincinnati En- ‘ W pif dil 7 ‘on 
querer. { ; a Hi id | ult 

Tue tiniest elephant in the tan i | 
world has arrived in New 
York. Perhaps it is to be used 
‘as the new emblem for a 
certain national party.—New 
York Tribune. 


How unfortunate that the 
only men who know how to 
handle world problems shotild 
waste their time in villages 
whittling goods boxes. — 
Jersey City Journal. 


hi 


—Halladay in the Providence Journal. 


Onez-HALF of Ireland doesn’t know what the other half wants.— 
New York Tribune. 


SnEMs curious that as coal sizes grow smaller, coal bills grow 
larger.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


GREEK heroes used to serve in the Army. Now they serve in 
the Cabinet.—New York Tribune. : 


Tue hatchet which France buried is in danger of growing up 
to be a battle-ax.— Washington Post. 


Amprica now has more than half of the world’s gold and nearly 
all of its I. O. U.’s.— Washington Post. 


A tor of the girls are finding out that they can’t unbob it as 
rapidly as they bobbed it.—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


¢ Tue trouble seems to be that Uncle Sam must go to Europe to 
mind his own business.—Hackensack Evening Record. 


Wirth Stanislaus Wojciechowski as president, it may be hoped 
that Poland is in for a quiet spell.—Springfield Republican. 


Sometutine tells us Mr. Daugherty is neither as bad as he is 
painted nor as good as he’ll be whitewashed.—Dallas News. 


Tue K. K. K. is like the blocs, a device to enable a minority 
to prevail over a majority.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Senator Boran says life is safe in Soviet Russia. Perhaps, 
if you can call living there life.-—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Wuart the world needs is a windshield glass that will make the 
car or pedestrian out in front look like a tack.—EHlizabeth Journal. 


Murperesses should remember that the more men they kill 
the more places on the jury will be filled by women.— Washington 
Post. 


Unce Sam complains that he can’t get all the money due for 
income tax. Neither can the income-tax payers.—New York 
Tribune. ’ 


It must be remembered, however, that the good intentions 
used in paving heli are the 
ones discarded up here.— 
Associated Editors (Chicago). 


One thing may be said 
about murders in New Jersey: 
Investigating them certainly 
gives employment to a very 
large number of people.—New 
York Tribune. 


BRooKLYN man who was 
found with twenty-seven re- 
volvers in his room probably 
was getting ready for some 
kind of a peace conference.— 
New York American. 


Many Sing Sing convicts 
have taken to writing 
‘“noetry.”’ It is discouraging 
to the prison reformers to see 
these men going from bad to 
\' verse.—Kansas City Journal. 
\' 

Ir has been demonstrated 
that not only do the Irish 
know how to run their own 
government, but that every 
individual Irishman knows 
how to run it in a different 
way.—New York Tribune. 


Ir will take 45,000,000 tires 
to supply America this year, 
but this strain on the rubber 
industry will be offset some- 
what by the steadily decreas- 
ing demand for teething 
rings.—A merican Lumberman 
(Chicago). 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


Copyrighted by Kadel & Herbert. 


IF ECONOMIC EXPERTS WERE TO TAKE THEIR PLACE, 


As Secretary Hughes has suggested, America might be represented at such a council as this, where the Allied Premiers met at 10 Downing Street, 
preliminary to the Paris Conference which broke up in deadlock on January 4, “owing to divergence of British and French views on reparations.” 
c From Jeft to right: Mr. Poincaré of France, Mr. Bonar Law of Great Britain, Mr. Mussolini of Italy, and Mr. Theunis of Belgium. 


-. PUTTING WORLD PEACE UP TO AMERICA 


HILE 1923 OPENS like the four preceding years with 
\) \ / an interallied conference on recovery from war and 
the conquest of peace, we are told in various foreign 
press dispatches that the real job of peace-making is more than 
ever being put up to America. But this year America seems 
much more willing to lend a friendly hand of interposition, say 
some British editors in noting the speech of Secretary of State 
Hughes before the American Historical Association at New 
Haven, which embodied a proposal for the appointment of an 
international financial commission to deal with the reparations 
problem. ‘Some Aspects of our Foreign Policy’ is the title 
of the Secretary of State’s address, which provoked perhaps as 
much irritation in some sections of the French press as it elicited 
applause in England. Mr. Hughes declared that “‘the first 
condition of a satisfactory settlement is that the question should 
be taken out of politics,’ and he argued that if European 
statesmen ‘‘can not agree and exigencies of public opinion 
make their course difficult, then there should be ealled to their 
aid those who can point the way to a solution.’”’ This led him 
to the following proposal: 


“Why should they not invite men of the highest authority in 
finance in ‘their respective countries—men of such prestige, 
experience and honor. that their agreement upon the amount to 
be paid, and upon a financial plan for working out the payments, 
would be aecepted throughout the world as the most authorita- 
tive expression obtainable? Governments need not bind them- 
selves in advance to accept the recommendations, but they can 
at least make possible such an inquiry with their approval and 
free the men ‘who may represent their country in such a com- 
mission from any responsibility to Foreign Offices and from any 
duty to obey political instructions. 

“Tn other words, they may invite an answer to this difficult 
and pressing question from men of such standing and in such 
circumstances of freedom: as will insure a reply prompted only 
by. knowledge and conscience. I have no doubt that distin- 
guished Americans would be willing to serve in such a commission. 

“If Governments saw fit to reject the recommendation upon 
which such a body agreed, they would be free to do so, but they 
would have the advantage of impartial advice and of an en- 
lightened public opinion. Peoples would be informed, the ques- 


tion would be rescued from assertion and counter-assertion, and 
the problem put upon its way to solution.” 


The London Sunday Times believes that this utterance seems 
“to get down to the heart of most of the difficulties retarding 
the world’s recovery,” and adds: 


“One rather desperate hope of salvation is that henceforth 
economics and not strategy or politics must govern all thoughts 
and plans for the reconstruction of the Old World. . . . Secre- 
tary Hughes does more than point the way. He offers his 
country as one of the pioneers. He declares the readiness of 
the United States Government to sit on such a commission as 
he suggests.”’ 


In the view of the London Daily Telegraph ‘“‘a final adjustment 
through international action on the economic confusion in which 
the nations are struggling” should appeal to France because 
“it is above all things certain that under such arrangements 
more relief to French finances would be forthcoming than could 
be obtained by any other means and immeasurably more than 
could be extorted by measures of coercion, which would result 
only in further reducing if not destroying Germany’s capacity 
to pay.” Very different is the view of the London M orning Post, 
which asserts that: 


“Tn hinting that a body of experts might be entrusted with the 
fixing of Germany’s capacity to pay, Mr. Hughes is virtually 
admitting the failure of statesmen to deal with the problem. 
For that failure they can not altogether be blamed. On the 
counting-table, before which their weary and feeble eyes blinked, 
were heaped not only appalling figures of devastation, but the 
hopes, fears, passions, hates and manifold inexactitudes of 
peoples who had fought and suffered in a prolonged war. 

““Mr. Hughes says in so many words that the hands of the 
world’s statesmen were tied. Well, if they are to get to work 
again they must break loose their bonds and only the truth ean 
make statesmen free. The economic salvation of the world 
can never be secured by experts any more than any internal abuse 
can be remedied by simply referring it to a royal commission. 

‘““When the experts appointed by Mr. Hughes fall exhausted 
out of their chairs, the statesmen will have to step in. States- 
men always have to step in, and when statesmen happen to be 


a 


mere politicians, then chaos comes once again. If the reparations 
issue were simply a problem in arithmetic, the experts could be 
safely entrusted with the task, but alas! It is something much 
more.” 


French opinion is reported to be rather cold to the Hughes 
plan. Taking up the Secretary’s statement that he does not 
wish France to lose any part of her just claims, but that he does 
not at the same time wish to see a prostrate Germany, the semi- 
official Paris Temps observes: 


“Tet us thank Mr. Hughes and let us tell him that the pros- 
tration of Germany is also far 
from being one of our wishes. 
If we are tired of procrastina- 
tions and if we are asking 
for guaranties, it is simply 
because we wish to put an 
end to French disillusions and 
German crises — those two 
results of the methods which 
have been followed up to 
now. ~ 
“Mr. Hughes suggests—altho 
no official proposals have been 
made to this effect—to hand 
the reparations problem over 
to an international expert com- 
mittee, which would impose 
no obligations of acceptance 
in advance upon any Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of State 
thinks the discussion would 
thus be simplified because it 
would ease up from political 
influence. 

“This proposal calls for two 
brief observations. First of 
all, the reparations debt re- 
sults from treaties and accords 
‘concluded between Govern- 
ments. And it is not the 
-eustom for a nation to aban- 
don rights which it holds 
from treaties and international 
accords in order to submit them to arbitrators who represent 
private interests. The Government of the United States would 
certainly not consent to any abdication of this kind if it had to 
safeguard the rights of its country. 

“Purther, nothing can prevent the reparations problem from 
being a political problem. When the matter affects the credit 
of several great nations, when its repercussions touch millions 
of sufferers and tens of millions of taxpayers, it can not be with- 
drawn from political influences because it itself reacts on the 
politics of the whole world.” 


This semi-official organ of the French Government then takes 
up Mr. Hughes’s remarks on the relations between reparations 
_and the interallied debts, and says: 


“Tt seems to us that the American Secretary of State has for- 
gotten a decisive argument. Let us remind him of it: The Allied 
nations which were ruined can not pay their debts to the United 
States as long as they have not been paid by Germany. 

“Deprived of this essential fact, which would have obliged 
the American Secretary of State to change his conclusions, 
Mr. Hughes’s reasonings come down to this: France and her 
allies ought to submit to a reduction of their claim on Germany 
to within the limits fixt by the International Committee of 
Bankers. But the Government of the United States will not in 
its turn accept any reduction of its claim on an Allied country. 

“mMhis thesis is so far from being equitable that Mr. Hughes, 
who is a lawyer, obviously does not consider it as final. Why, 
then, does he seem to accept it? Without doubt, it is because 
he is compelled to do so by electoral necessity.” 


As an indication of the extreme ire roused in some circles in 
France by the reports of Mr. Hughes’s speech, we have the remark 
of the Paris Liberté that it reveals ‘‘a powerful Anglo-American 
plot to overthrow France’s avowed policy on the eve of the inter- 
allied conference at Paris.” 


PASSING THE BUCK. 


- threatened our social body. 
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SWISS REVOLT AGAINST CAPITAL LEVY 
T WAS A FOREGONE CONCLUSION ccdtiag the Swiss 
voters would reject the proposalst6- apivel-in, the fxg 
referendum ever held in thé w, ee POW iv 

told. But no one foresaw 4 fhat@tlie Swiss would advance 

such serried ranks to the #olfé as to smash the proposal by 
a vote of 730,584 to only $09,434. WNdtCitd ofks inGnptixe 
confederated states of Swi i ad voted jfor phbe iangwytion, it 
appears, and not a single tow with a labor majority approved it. 
Swiss bourgeois and conservatyye 


were against c 
130 for. What is more, they 
point out that more than 
840,000 voters went to the 
polls on December 3 to decide 
whether Switzerland would 
have a capital levy, while on 
the League of Nations only 
736,000 cast their vote. But 
an organ of the Socialist party, 
the Basel Arbeiter Zeitung, 
professes no surprize at the 
result of the referendum, which 
was sponsored by a coalition 
of Socialists and Communists, 
and explains that the result is 
‘due principally to the lack of 
material liberty from which 
a great section of the masses 
suffer,’ while on the other 
hand this condition is “‘espe- 
cially favorable to antagonists 
of the capital levy initiative.” 
Another Socialist organ, the 
Berne Tagwacht, attributes 
the rout to the “barrage of 
lies and the terrorism of the capitalist press.’”” As the elec- 
tions drew nearer, remarks this daily, the bourgeoisie ‘“‘became 
more and more nervous and lunatic, and employers exercised 
a terrible economic pressure on the workers, so that intimi- 
dation and violence carried victory off from justice.” A 
Communist organ, the Zurich Kaempfer, declares that “the 
Communists have no reason to relax in the fight they are making, 
but on the contrary have more cause now than in the past for 
using the initiative and referendum for the furtherance of the 
claims of their class.” A rather neutral tone is that of the Zurich 
Gruetlianer, which says: 


—The Daily Express (London). 


“The project for the capital levy had been designed rather 
hurriedly and the political effects of the proposed measure had 
not been calculated with the necessary exactitude. Too rigid 
a form had been given to the great thought which formed the 
basis of the initiative, and according to which great sacrifices 
from those of great possessions were to be required in order to 
put through social reforms. It must be remembered, also, that 
present hard times and the effects of the economic crisis had their 
effect in many circles which the initiative would not touch 
directly but might reach with inconvenient indirectness in the 
form of less employment, loss of interest on money and increased 
taxes. Fears of this nature, as well as the fears of the bankers, 
played an important part in the voting.” 


Turning to the non-Socialist press, we read in the Presse 
Lausannoise, a joint newspaper published by various newspaper 
proprietors during a printers’ strike in Lausanne, the following: 


“The initiative for a capital levy has been stamped out as a 
venomous serpent; and there is no example in the annals of Swiss 
voting that can be compared to this decision. The Swiss people 
have reacted with extraordinary vigor against a madness that 
It is impossible to rejoice and to 
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congratulate ourselves too greatly over this verdict. It will make 
a sensation not only in Switzerland, but in Europe, and still 
farther away.” 


A comprehensive look at the whole fight from the outsider’s 
view-point is given by the London J'imes, which tells us 
“The Swiss right of initiative entitles any fifty thousand citi- 


zens to initiate legislation, and in the exercise of this right the 
Socialist party brought forward a bill levying a tax of 8 per cent. 


La grande loi de la solidarité économique 


« Qui touche Vun touche VUautre » 


OE CR Te 


sean 5 


I nt wil Aaya ee 


A SWISS ELECTION POSTER, 


Urging a negative vote on the capital levy proposal and arguing 
against ‘‘confiscation of property,’’ because “‘the great law of eco- 
nomic solidarity”’ is that ‘“‘what affects one affects the other.”’ 


on capital sums of $16,000, the rate of tax rising to 60 per cent. 
on fortunes over $600,000. Both Chambers of the Swiss Par- 
liament rejected the proposal by overwhelming majorities, and 
the people themselves have confirmed the action of their repre- 
sentatives in a decisive manner. The plan was put forward by 
the headquarters of the Socialist party, not for the purpose of 
redeeming debt, but to provide funds for social reforms. It 
appears that 88,000 persons signed the capital levy petition; an 
additional 12,000 only voted for it. The rejection of the plan 
was a foregone conclusion. As soon as the date of the plebiscite 
was actually fixt (in October) public excitement began to grow. 
In one week withdrawals of bank deposits were estimated to have 
exceeded 100 million franes; Swiss bonds and shares were sold 
wholesale, and the proceeds reinvested in foreign securities. In 
other words, Swiss securities were transferred in large amounts 
to foreigners, who were to be exempt from the levy. As was to 
be expected, the anxiety to sell caused a heavy decline in the 
values of securities; State funds fell on an average by 2 per cent. 
in one week, and in the same period other Swiss securities lost 
1 per cent. of their value. In the last week of October the con- 
version of securities into money caused the Swiss National Bank 
to inerease the issue of bank-notes by more than 150 per 
cent. Efforts fo raise new capital were blocked. . . . Work- 
people in their alarm at a possible raid on their savings withdrew 
their balances; the rate of interest rose, and if it had continued, 
as it would have done if the bill had been passed, business enter- 
prise, which depends upon bankers’ credits, would have been 
severely checked.” 


JERUSALEM, “UNHAPPY HOME” 


RO-TURK ENTHUSIASM in Palestine, which followed 
the success of the Kemalist Turks in routing the Greeks 
from Asia Minor, is “‘nothing more than another form of 

expression of the Arab’s antipathy to the British policy of the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home in Palestine,” say some 
British press correspondents in Jerusalem, altho they claim the 
Arabs have no bitterness against the Jews themselves. The fol- 
lowing comments from Arabic and British sources are offered by 
way of information and not of debate, and we believe must be help- 
ful to the Zionists as revelations of the opposing attitude. Mean- 
while more notes of unhappiness are found in editorial comment 
of certain British newspapers who deplore the “high cost of 
Zionism” which falls upon an already overburdened British 
tax-paying public. Palestinian editors point out that more 
than four years have passed since Great Britain declared itself 
in favor of establishing a ‘‘homeland”’ for the Jews in Palestine, 
and yet success is still very remote from the “engaging pros- 
pect” of the Balfour Declaration of November 2, 1917. The 
objections of the Palestinian natives to Zionism are sum- 
marized by a Palestinian Society in a pamphlet from which we 
quote the following: 


“The present Government of Palestine presents many anom- 
alies unparalleled in history. It is a government of foreigners, 
by foreigners, for foreigners. It is a mandate in the name of 
a people scattered in every country under the sun, but not one 
half of one per cent. of whom are in the land which is supposed 
to be their homeland. The destiny of a whole virile nation is 
jeopardized, and its development arrested to make possible the 
realization of a reactionary doctrine, spurned by all liberal- 
minded Jews.” 


In this pamphlet we read further that the area of Palestine is 
less than that of the State of Maryland, and that the population 
of 700,000 includes 500,000 Moslems and only 65,000 Jews. 
An official air surrounds a statement given to an American press 
correspondent at London by Prince Habib Lotfallah, the ap- 
pointed Minister at Washington of King Hussein of the Hedjaz, 
in which he said: 


‘Palestine must be part of the Arabian Kingdom, but King 
Hussein would grant it local self-government. He is in favor 
of a decentralized government and believes in a system not 
unlike that of the United States, with a King instead of a Presi- 
dent. He has no objection to Jewish immigration, but new- 
comers must recognize their citizenship in the Kingdom of Arabia 
and be content to be citizens, like other citizens.” 


The question of Palestine assumes a new aspect in England, 
we are told, by the overthrow of the Lloyd George Government, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s Near East policies are given by some 
English writers as the chief causes of his downfall. They call 
attention, also, to a speech of Mr. Bonar Law’s on November 7th 
in which he ‘“‘exprest regret’’ that England had ever gone into — 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, and he promised to consider with 
an open mind the question of withdrawing from these mandates. 
Long before the Lloyd George Government resigned various 
London papers were attacking it for the burden of Palestine, and 
the London Daily Express wondered how high the cost of Zionism 
might go ‘“‘unless we poor Britons should suddenly kick over the 
traces and order our Government to get out of Zion.” Speaking 
of disorders caused by collisions between the Jews and the 
Arabs, it said: 


“We do not know whether Jews or Arabs are most to blame 
for the outbreaks. Nor does it greatly matter. We sy mpathize 
with both—with the poor immigrants who were led by fantastic 
propaganda into journeying to the land of their remote fore- 
fathers, and with the natives of the soil on whom has been im- 
posed an alien, unwelcome race. 

“Most of all, however, we sympathize with ourselves. It is 
we poor, ov erburdened taxpayers of Great Britain who must pay 
for these goings-on.’ 
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JUST TO KEEP HISTORY STRAIGHT. 


An American cartoon on Shantung considered significant enough in Japan to be copied in the Tokyo Japan Advertiser. 


Copyrighted New York ‘‘Tribune,’’ Inc., 1922, 


JAPANESE SELF-BLAME FOR SHANTUNG 


HE WEAK POLICY of the Japanese Cabinet toward 

China is the reason the Privy Council of Japan adopted 

a resolution for presentation to the Prince Regent, 
which, Tokyo newspapers assert, ‘‘amounts to impeachment of 
the Kato ministry.’’ Ordinarily such a resolution would mean 
the immediate resignation of the Kato ministry, but it appears 
that-on account of the disturbed conditions in China and the 
imminence of the New Year’s holidays next month, the Cabinet 
may present to the Prince a counter-resolution explaining its 
policy. Such is the prediction of Tokyo press correspondents, 
who remind us that the alleged weakness of the Kato Cabinet 
toward China is involved in the evacuation of Shantung, while 
there is also much criticism in some quarters for the evacuation 
of Siberia. Anti-Japanese agitators in China used the Shantung 
question as a weapon against Japan, and it served also in 
attempts made by many Englishmen and Americans to show that 
Japan is militaristic, says the Tokyo Hochi, and this has happened 
simply because Japan’s diplomacy was ‘‘in incompetent hands.”’ 
The Siberian expedition and the Shantung question are the two 
issues, according to this daily, which have seriously hindered the 
economic development of the Japanese nation abroad, to say 
nothing of impairing Japan’s prestige. Pursuant to the stipula- 
tions of the Washington Treaty, it is recalled the Chinese- 
Japanese negotiations over details regarding the Shantung 
Treaty have been brought to a close within six months of the 
conclusion of the treaty, and the agreement has been signed. 
Many previous opportunities offered themselves for a satis- 
factory settlement, but these opportunities were ‘‘let slip each 
time,” according to the Hochi, which tells us that— — 


“The result is that practically all the Japanese residents in 
Shantung are now evicted from that territory. The same causes 
which were accountable for the failure of the Siberian expedition 
were responsible for the failure of the Shantung settlement. 
That is to say, the failure has been brought by the incompetence 
of the Foreign Office authorities and the interference of militarists 
with the country’s diplomacy. That the whole of Kiaochow shall 
be thrown open as a commercial port, that an exclusive Japanese 
concession shall be established in a specified zone and a common 
settlement be created, if desired by the Powers, were the terms 
on which the Japanese Government declared, at the time of the 
occupation of the territory, that it would be returned to China. 
Not content with these terms, however, the Japanese Army, 
taking advantage of the assumption of the administrative power 
by Japan in Shantung, proceeded to provide almost permanent 
arrangements. In inviting Japanese settlers to that district, the 
military authorities gave them to understand that the territory 
would remain in permanent possession of Japan. When the 
argument was advanced in some quarters that some concessions 


_ a hostile movement, thereby delaying the settlement. 


WE TRUST HONOURABLE 
MR.SENATOR WILL GIVE 
THIS AS MUCH PUBLICITY, 
AS THEY GAVE THEIR 
ORIGINAL MISLEADING 
STATEMENTS 


on Japan’s part were inevitable for a quick settlement of the 
Shantung question they incited the Japanese residents to start 
That the 
malign activities of the military authorities were not held in 
check was due to incompetence on the part of the Foreign Office 
authorities, and both must be held responsible for the unsatis- 
factory settlement of the Shantung question.” 


The price to be paid by China for the railway and public 
property in Shantung, the methods of payment, and the dispo- 
sition of the submarine cables, together with other points, notes 
the Hochi, remain to be settled by future negotiation, and it winds 
up by asserting that the Japanese delegates at the Washington 
Conference ‘‘allowed themselves to be fooled badly, and it was 
only after big concessions had been made by Japan on that 
oceasion that the Shantung Treaty was concluded.” But asome- 
what different view is that of the Osaka Mainichi, which believes 
that the Shantung settlement reflects favorably on all concerned 
in the negotiations, and recalls that: 


‘‘About four years have elapsed since the Japanese claims re- 
garding Shantung were first put forward in Paris, January 27, 
1919, by Viscount Makino, Japanese delegate to the Paris Con- 
ference, and during the interval it has been a constant cause of 
trouble between Japan and China. This ‘cancer of the Chinese 
problem,’ the Shantung problem, has been just effectually re- 
moved beyond all possibility of recrudescence. For this due 
eredit must be given to the negotiators on both sides. The settle- 
ment just reached, if compared with the original Japanese claims 
as formulated when the Shantung question first arose, includes 
coneessions on Japan’s part on practically all important points. 
Even in comparison with the demands put forth at the beginning 
of the Chinese-Japanese negotiations, just concluded, it will be 
noticed that Japan made concessions on the appraisement of the 
railway, mines and- oil-fields, and the disposition of public 
property.” 


The Mainichi admits that some of these concessions may be 
regarded as ‘‘entirely uncalled for,’’ but it points out that the 
basic policy of the Japanese Government toward the settlement 
of the details of the Shantung Treaty was determined ‘‘ when 
Japan recognized Elihu Root’s four principles regarding China, 
and when she signed the Nine Power Treaty at the Washington 


Conference.’ As to the price paid by China, we are told that: 


‘‘Neither side may be quite satisfied, and no good purpose will 
be served by enumerating points of discontent now. What is 
important at present is that both countries should come into 
further negotiations with each other in regard to the opening 
of the eight cities, for which the ready consent of China has 
already been obtained, and concerning the protection of Japanese 
lives and property. We hope that the Chinese people are fully 
appreciative of the good-will displayed by Japan in the Shantung 
negotiations.” 


SCIENCE ~AND~ INVENTION 


WHERE OUR FAMOUS WOMEN COME FROM 


EW ENGLAND BREEDS 8.3 noteworthy women to 
every 100,000 of her population, whereas the cor- 
_responding number in the Southern States is only 1.6, 
and that of the Western North Central States is 0.5. Being 
‘“noteworthy”’ in this investigation means getting into ‘‘Who’s 
Who in America,” a criterion regarded as fair by Prof. Stephen 
S. Visher and Miss Gertrude Hoverstock, of Indiana University, 
who contribute the results of their study to The Scienttfic 
Monthly (Lancaster, Pennsylvania). Dr. J. McKeen Cattell 
used this method in a similar inquiry several years ago. The 
reason for this difference in the geographical distribution of 
female eminence is discust in the text quoted below. Other 
discoveries are that women receive readier recognition for writing 
than for other activities, and that higher education is almost 
universally necessary for the attainment of fame in the female 
sex. These conclusions were reached from a study of the 1,687 
women included in the last edition of the book named above, 
especially the 1,582 women concerning whom biographical data 
are given. The 1880 census is used as a basis, evidently on 
the idea that famous women are now around 40. We read: 


“The distribution of the place of birth of 1,551 women who 
gave this information is indicated, as is also the ratio between 
eminent women and the general population of 1880. 


BrirRTHPLACES OF WOMEN IN “‘ WuHo’s WHO IN AMERICA”’ 
Number per 


100,000 at 

District Number Per cent. 1880 census 
ING Wek TAING eer searc ctcnavage cuss = ane 00 ale 333 21.5) 8.3 
Minder AtlantiC=®, wiadeince. sis. 250. a ee 511 33.0 4.3 
Baste North@en tras iiecca a0! susss de eves 5 347 22.4 Suk 3 
West iNorth’Centraly. >. se 2. cee neues 99 6.2 0.5 
ORMGMOENY ec curainclctee ts @ ESua > wee de ee 101 6.5 1.6 
Mountain and Pacific. «.0-......0.:. 49 3.2 2.8 
INOrelion. COUNTIES 5 24... ee els ei 8 112 (4 


“This table reveals the prominent share New England has 
had in the production of eminent women, and the small share 
which the Southern and Western parts of the nation have had. 
‘Who’s Who in America’ is published in Chicago and is edited 
by an Ohioan. 

“Of seareely less interest than the variation among the dis- 
tricts is the variation among the individual States in the number 
of famous women they have produced. For each of the leading 
six States the number and proportion of eminent women is 
shown below: 


Srx Leapine STatTEs IN THE PRODUCTION OF EMINENT WoMEN 


Per cent. Ratio per 
of total 100,000 of Number now 
eminent general popula- residing in 
State Native women tion in 1880 the State 

ING a AOS es ec cers One 291 19.0 5.8 550 
Massachusetts........ 171 11.2 9.5 237 
OMOW eee sureties <r ii 7.6 3.7 46 
Pennsylvania......... ible 74 PAE 90 
MUM OLS sa sics,-e 0 ciao oy <1 eee 90 5.8 3.0 107 
Inidiatag 4k gaa. + 23 ae 43 2.8 2.1 20 


“The next table gives the number of eminent women born in 
each State and the number now living there. 


BIRTHPLACE AND RESIDENCE OF EMINENT WOMEN BY STATES 


Siate Native Resident State Native Resident —° 
Alabama...... 19 10 orig ajar 3 6 
ATEZONA., ¢ ctn id (0) 1 Georgia...... 9 13 
‘Arkansas... .-... i) 2 Edaho~ Jojnpe 1 1 
California... . 28 78 MOS. eee 90 107 
Colorado...... 0 14 Indiana...... 43 20 
Connecticut.... 54 62 TOW asc see 2s 24 11 
Delaware..... 5 i Kansas... .6< 15 9 


State Native Resident State Native Resident 
Kentucky...... 32 22 Oregon. ae nee 4 a 
Louisiana... ... 14 2 Pennsylvania.. 113 90 
WLaINe es 6) ee eS 2 Rhode Island. 16 i 
Maryland..... 28 80 South Carolina 4 3 
Massachusetts . 171 237 South Dakota. 1 (0) 
Michigan...... 33 ibe Tennessee..... 20 10 
Minnesota..... 18 24 T O&A Siam eucrae 6 5 
Mississippi.... 10 2 Uta... cee eae 3 3 
INTISSOUIIE Er we 36 25 Viermonte 1. 22 3 
Montana..... 3 2 Virginia... 28 30 16 
Nebraska. ..... 5 3 Washington... 7 12 
Nevada....... 2 2 West Virginia. 6 5 
New Hampshire 27 14 Wisconsin... .. 32 15 
New Jersey.... 33 58 Wyoming.... (0) 3 
New Mexico... 1 2 Countries out- 

New York:.:.. 291 550 side'U.'S... 112 48 
North Carolina, 7 11 Not given.... 136 

North Dakota. 2 2 —— eS 
OhIONS.s een oer slp ivg 46 ‘EOtals. =. 050 1,687 
Oklahoma.... 1 it 


“This table indicates that Colorado, Wyoming and Arizona, 
having a population of 260,000 in 1880, produced no women who 
have been included in this issue of ‘Who’s Who in America.’ 
Furthermore, Idaho, South Dakota, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa, having a total population of 451,000 in 1880, have each 
produced only one. Thus these seven States with a population 
in 1880 of 712,000 are represented in ‘Who’s Who’ by only 
four women. On the other hand, New England, which had a 
searcely larger population in 1880, contributed 333 eminent 
women. Similarly, the Southern States, with an 1880 popula- 
tion somewhat greater than that of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States combined, produced only 99 famous 
women in contrast with 844 from these northern States. Not 
only were few eminent women born in the South about 1880, 
but still fewer now reside there, 63 vs. 99. The North Atlantie 
and New England States have attracted many notable women 
with the result that 1,148 of the 1,687 women listed now live 
there. In other words, these States produced 54.5 per cent. of 
the eminent women, but now have 68 per cent. of the nation’s 
total. 

“This great centralization of production of famous women 
and of their present distribution may be due to the following 
influences: The presence of more educational institutions in 
the Northeast, and the greater emphasis placed on education 
there. 

“Unquestionably there are sectional differences in ideals. 
In parts of the South, for example, an intellectually ambitious 
woman is not in favor. 

“The fact that men outnumber women in the West tends to 
encourage early marriage in the West. Relatively sparse popu- 
lation and more recent occupation also tend to cause life to be 
on a somewhat more primitive plane, with less opportunity or 
incentive for the type of achievement recognized by inclusion in 
“Who’s Who.’ Western women who do not marry early are 


“more likely than Eastern women to have opportunity to become 


school-teachers, clerks or business women. 

“Selective emigration certainly helps explain the distribution 
of the birthplaces of the eminent. As a rule, the highly intel- 
lectual type do not become frontiersmen. Pioneering calls for 
physical vigor and daring rather than high education or unusual 
intelligence. Furthermore, the highly intelligent type generally 
are in fair cireumstances, and it usually is the poor who emigrate, 
not the well-to-do. Hence, for a number of reasons, there is a 
tendency for the intellectual type of people not to emigrate, 
unless it be as missionaries, but to remain where they can make 
the most use of their ability and education. Thus many have 
remained in the older States, or have moved into the older 
communities in the Middle West, rather than going to the newer 
West. Consequently, few infants possessing unusual intellectual 
endowment are born on the frontier or in the newer West. 

“The presence of nearly ten million negroes in the South 
reduces the South’s contribution of eminent women in proportion 
to its total population, for no negress is included in this volume 
of ‘Who’s Who.’ 
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“The climate of the North is more favorable for mental activi ty 
than is the often rather enervating climate of the South: It 
likewise favors physical vigor and thus increases accomplish- 
ment. Climate also doubtless has played a part in reducing 
the production of eminent women in parts of the West. While 
the climate of the arid and semi-arid West may possibly favor 
intellectual activity and physical vigor, it can not be disputed 
that the frequent droughts, unseasonable frosts, ete., have 
tended powerfully to encourage the emigrating of the excep- 
tionally alert and resourceful people. Such people tend to go 
into regions where the opportunities are less uncertain. 

“In addition to place of birth and residence, note was taken 
of occupation, education and state of marriage. It was found 
that 53 per cent. of the last 950 women in ‘Who’s Who’ are 
married. Many occupations are followed. Eighteen chief types 
_ were listed. The most important eight, with the number engaged 
in each, and the per cent. of 
the total are shown below: 


OccuPATIONS OF WOMEN IN ‘‘ WHO’S 
Wuo In AMERICA” 


Number of Per cent. 


Occupations women of women 
Writers..... 714 45.3 
Educators. . . 244 15.6 
Social workers 127 8.0 
Artists. <.. .. 117 7.5 
Actresses... . 63 3.9 
Singers. ..... 46 2.9 
Editors... .. 34 21 
Physicians. . . 28 evi 


“In addition to these eight, 
there are lawyers, politicians, 
religious workers, librarians, 
scientists, lecturers, explorers, 
musicians, business women and 
those interested in home econo- 
mies. Thus there is a very 
wide range of activities. 

“From the above table and 
other data a few conclusions 
appear warranted. One is that 
women receive recognition for 
writing more readily than in 
most activities. Nearly one- 
half of the 1,582 women whose 
biographies are given are 
writers. On the other hand, 
comparatively few teachers 
have attained the fame of the 
type indicated by inclusion in 
‘Who’s Who,’ most of the 
‘educators’ included being ad- 
ministrators such as deans and presidents. Indeed, a con- 
siderable number are holding administrative positions. 

_ “The higher education of women was also noted, and it was 
found that 88 per cent. report training above the secondary 


v2 
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school. Of the two gioups attending college or college and uni- 

versity, exactly one-half report training in women’s colleges. 

Number Per cent. 

Type of training of women of women 
NE ELGD Ope ya ecg cetanls dio epate Goeed ses =e 440 27.9 
AU MEVGLSL GY o ciehe ue oye: fae cate 216 Eee 
SECM ede Secgeld Ge book. tienen aes 466 29:5 
Collece and WMiVersity.¢. =. --5 -:teaes 205 13.0 
@ollege and special 3.5 66 ct. ee i 39 2.4 
University and special. ......«. «+... tee 223 1.5) 
None mentioned: ..4.0 2.6.2.6: be eet eae 190 12.0 


“This table indicates that few women who do not take advan- 
tage of existing opportunities for higher education (beyond the 
secondary of high school) now attain national fame.”’ 


A CARDBOARD LIGHTHOUSE—On the beach of Southern 
California, says Ship News (San Francisco), is a lighthouse made 
of cardboard. There is not a stone or a girder of steel in it. 


“To look at it from a distance, or even close up, one would 
never surmise it was made of paper-box material. It is the only 
structure of its kind known. It also performs a most important 
service—in making movies. The torn rock shore on which it 
stands has been made picturesque by it.”’ 


THE ONLY CARDBOARD LIGHTHOUSE. 


It looks substantial enough, but it is only a piece of movie property 
on a picturesque beach of Southern California. 


YOUNG GIANTS IN SCIENCE 

HE YOUNGEST MAN to receive a Nobel award 

is Dr. Nils Bohr of Copenhagen, who is awarded 

the prize for the greatest discovery in physics. He 
is thirty-seven now and he was only twenty-eight when he 
put forward his bold conception of the atom as a sort of solar 
system in which the sun is represented by a nucleus of positive 
electricity and the planets by particles of negative electricity 
revolving around it with amazing speed. On this theory he was 
able to caleulate just what shiftings in the orbits of these plane- 
tary electrons would give off light of the particular wave-length 
to make each line of the spectrum. In the same year, 1913, 
Henry Moseley, an Englishman, only twenty-six years old, found 
a way to analyze the elements 
by the reflection of z-rays from 
their atoms, and discovered 
that there are ninety-two possi- 
ble elements between hydrogen, 
the lightest, and uranium, the 
heaviest; these are now all 
known but four. Two years 
later young Moseley was killed 
at Gallipoli. Dr. Edwin E. 
Slosson, writing in Science 
Service’s Daily Science News 
Bulletin, bids us note that these 
two instances are by no means > 
the only ones of great scientific 
discoveries by young men. He 
Says: 


‘Tn the history of science we 
often observe that epoch-mak- 
ing ideas have sprung from the 
brains of young men. Svante 
Arrhenius, the Swede, was only 
twenty-four when he devised 
the electrolytic theory of solu- 
tion, theidea that salts are de- 
composed in water to positive 
and negative parts. Kekule, 
the German, was twenty-eight 
when he hit upon the theory 
of types, which led him, at 
the age of thirty-six, to the 
symbol of the benzene ring. 
Berthelot, the Frenchman, was only twenty-four when he began 
his career in what he called ‘creative chemistry’ by the synthesis 
of benzene compounds. William Crookes, the Englishman, was 
twenty-nine when he discovered thallium by the spectroscope, a 
new metal by a new method. Emil Fischer, the German, was 
twenty-three when he discovered the hydazine reaction that led to 
the analysis and synthesis of the sugars. Perkin, the Englishman, 
was eighteen when he discovered the first aniline dye, mauve. 
Pasteur, the Frenchman, was twenty when he became intrigued 
with the puzzle of the right- and left-handed erystals of tartaric 
acid which six years later he solved by making the inactive 
racemic acid by combining the two forms. 

“Twenty years later the explanation of this phenomenon 
burst simultaneously in the brains of two young men, the 
Frenchman, Le Bel, and the Dutchman, Van’t Hoff. The former 
was twenty-seven and the latter was twenty-two. Van’t Hoff 
was still a student when he published his eleven-page pamphlet 
on ‘The Structure of the Atoms in Space’ and was laughed at by 
his elders for his ‘erazy notion.’ 

‘Albert Einstein conceived the idea of his theory of relativity 
when he was eighteen and published it at twenty-six. He is, as 
we should expect, an advocate of shortening up the school period 
and making it more practical, so that the student can get at his 
life-work earlier. This at least seems the best plan for brilliant 
minds like these, and educators are coming to the conclusion 
that special facilities should be afforded, so that they may. ad- 
vance as fast as they can without waiting on their slower school- 
mates. To give one young man of this sort the peculiar training 
he needs will benefit the world more than the education of a whole 
collegeful of the ordinary caliber.” 
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Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘The Scientific American.’’ 


HOW THE OLD AND NEW FORMS OF LIFE-BELTS WORK. 


Fig. 1: The position normally assumed by an inert, unconscious body when immersed face downward in the jacket-type cork life-preserver. 
Fig. 2: Even when immersed face upward in this preserver, the mouth is so near the water that drowning is certain and rapid, while the preserver 
will not turn the body from face downward to face upward. Fig. 3: Position normally taken by inert, unconscious body when immersed face 


upward in the new life-preserver. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE UNFITTEST 


HE OLD THEORY of one-way evolution, in which 

each successive generation was supposedly higher and 

better than the old,.and progress toward perfection of 

type was certain and uninterrupted, would be a comfortable be- 
lief, says a writer in The Nation’s Health (Chicago), if it could 
be held in face of cumulative facts asserting that like produces 
like. Once farmers planted the nubbins of their corn and the 
potatoes that were too small to sell. Now they know better. 
They cut up their finest potatoes to plant and their seed corn is 
pedigreed as carefully as a Colonial Dame. The result is a 
- doubled yield in potatoes richer in stareh, and corn richer in 

proteins. He goes on: 


“But science has been slower in effecting an intelligent control 
of human life, and there is need for haste if the progress of the 
race is to be assured. The age of instinct is passing, the reign 
of reason has not come. Man has by sheer pressure of the cir- 
cumstances of his life developed up to a given point. He has now 
succeeded in easing the pressure. Will he be able to go forward 
rationally, of his own free will, or sink back until he falls under 
the sway of the blind and. merciless struggle for existence? 

‘Discussing this question, The Scientific Monthly comments on 
recent sociological investigations in Great Britain as follows: 

““A decrease in the birth-rate is not necessarily a misfortune to 
acountry. Very likely the British Isles have now all the popula- 
tion they can support in comfort under present economic condi- 
tions. The alarming thing about it is that the breeding is from 
the poorest stock instead of the best. Whatever objective stand- 
ard one may take, thisis true. A statistical study of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain showed that in the districts where there was 
the most overcrowding, the cheapest type of labor, the lowest 
degree of culture and education, the highest percentage of pau- 
perism and lunacy, the greatest criminality and the highest 
death-rate from tuberculosis and infantile diseases, there the 
number of children was greatest in proportion to the possibly 
productive wives. It is a clear case of the survival of the un- 
fittest, the reversal of evolution. No race can maintain its effi- 
ciency and virility against such reactive forces. 

“The future of a country depends ultimately up. the charac- 
ter and ability of its people. Increase of wealth, ac vance of sci- 
ence, improvement in education, discoveries in sentation, just 
social conditions, all the achievements and hopes o: .he present 
age will be of little benefit to posterity if there is a decline in the 
native quality of the race. It would be disastrous to hand over a 
more perfect governmental machine to inferior engineers. 

““One-seventh of the present generation will be the parents of 
one-half of the next. Therefore, two generations of selection, 
natural or designed, would completely transform the character 
of anation. Is this seventh composed of the best men and women 
that we have? 

“This is what is going to determine whether civilization shall 
advance or retrograde. Galton’s ideal of eugenics may be too 
much in advance of the age to be practical, but at least something 
could be done to awaken the people to the imminent dangers.”’ 


. Ment was served by the owner of the patents. 


Fig. 4: Position of rest which a conscious person may assume, in the new preserver, while awaiting rescue. 


LIFE-BELTS AND NEAR LIFE-BELTS 


HE CHARGE IS MADE by a contributor to The 

Scientific American (New York), writing under the above. 

title, that the U. S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
recently modified its specifications for life-belts in such a degree 
as to interfere with the safety of wearers, the apparent reason 
being that the type of belt at first specified could not be made 
without infringing a certain patent. It is doubtless desirable 
that monopoly be eliminated as far as possible from the realm 
of government supplies, but not to an extent that interferes with 
the safety of travel. The author of the article just noted calls 
attention to the fact that a successful life-belt must not only 
support the whole body of a passenger at the surface, but it must 
provide sufficient additional support for his head to make it im- 
possible for the mouth and nose to be immersed in the water. A 
life-belt that makes no special provision for supporting the head 
will prove to be worse than useless. He continues: 


‘““When a person collapses, whether on sea or land, the body 
becomes completely limp. Probably the majority of people 
that are thrown into the water, or have to jump into the water 
in a deep-sea disaster, have sufficient nerve and physical resis- 
tance to assist the action of the life-belt by treading water, and, 
above all, by keeping the head well up clear of the water. There 
is always a considerable number of old people and women of 
hysterical tendencies, however, who collapse the moment they 
find themselves in the water, or soon thereafter, and immediately 
the head falls forward or backward, the mouth is opened, and 
drowning occurs in short order. 

‘Tt was to meet these conditions that the rules and regulations 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service formerly contained a clause 
stating that life-preservers shall be ‘so constructed as to place 
the main buoyant body of the device underneath the shoulders 
and around the body in a manner to hold the person wearing it 
in a backward, reclining, position when in an inert or unconscious 
condition.’ Furthermore, they made such changes in the specifi- 
cations for life-preservers as to include a large buoyant collar 
attached to the upper part of the life-belt, so as to support the 
head of an unconscious person; and they also required that the 
majority of the buoyant material should be at the forward part 
of a person’s body, so that the wearer would be kept in a slightly 
backward, inelined, position. 

“In place of the old and unsatisfactory method of fastening 
the belt around the body, the new regulations demanded that 
the upper part of the life-preserver should be made vest-like 
and the buoyant material securely fastened in, or incorporated 
with this vest. The original rules and regulations, requiring a 
collar, were given out to the public in June, 1921. 

“These specifications were exactly met by patents that had 
already been issued to a certain Anna Dean Bailey. However, 
makers of life-preservers began to make preservers, with the 
collar, so as to meet the Board of Inspectors’ requirements. In 
so doing they infringed the Bailey patents, and notice of infringe- 


Not long after 


position. 


_ veloping the Bailey patents pro- 


- for a pad beyond the shoulders; ~ 


, 


- upon what practical grounds the 


a; 
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_ public is entitled to learn from the 


__ sufficient reasonsfor thechange.”’ 


_ Lower prices for radium will be 
the result of the recent discovery 


> 
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this, the Steamboat Inspection Service made changes in the rules 
and regulations and eliminated the collar. 

“The Steamboat Service was free to make such changes as 
it saw fit in the life-belt requirements subject, however, to the 
restriction that nothing should be left out that would help to 
give the largest measure of security possible. Tried by this test 
the board has failed in the performance of its duty. Proof of 
this is shown in our illustrations. 

“Another regulation of the Steamboat Inspectors is that life- 
belts shall carry the greater part of their buoyant supporting 
material at the front of the body, so that the tendency will be 
for a person to float on his back, in a slightly backward, reclining 
To meet this regulation in the highest possible degree 
the engineers who have been de- 


duced a life-belt in which, except 


almost the whole of the kapok 
with which the life-preserver is 
filled is held securely in front of 
the body. To the top of it also 
is secured a kapok-filled collar. 
“Tt is difficult to understand 


Executive Committee, which has 
this matter in hand, has seen fit 
to eliminate the collar, after it 
had been recommended by the 
committee and after it had been 
proved to be an indispensable 
part of a life-belt. The traveling 


Board what are the good and 


RADIUM ORE IN AFRICA— 


of ore in Africa, according to the 
U.S. Geological Survey. Instead 
of the former price, $120,000 
per gram (about 15.4 grains) of 
elemental radium, the price now 
advertised is $70,000 per gram. 
A considerable reduction in price 
had preceded this drop, because 
several manufacturers had on 
hand considerable stocks of radium, which, owing to the 
present financial conditions, were not sold readily. The recent 
great drop, however, was not due to this cause—it was due to the 
discovery in Katanga, in Belgian Kongo, of large deposits of very 


Scie 


THE OLD-FASHIONED 
JACKET LIFE - BELT, 


rich, easily worked radium ores and to the erection of a plant at 


Oolen, Belgium, about forty miles from Antwerp, for producing 
radium from these ores. Says a recent press bulletin: 


“These deposits are near Elizabethville, in the extreme south- 
ern part of Belgian Kongo, and consist of veins on the property 


“of a British-Belgian company operating huge copper-bearing 


properties in Katanga. The veins carry pitchblende, which is 
in large part altered to uranium minerals. A subsidiary company 
has been formed to extract the radium, and a considerable quan- 
tity of ore carrying many times as much radium as the carnotite 
ores that have heretofore governed the world’s markets has been 
shipped to Belgium. 

‘No data are at hand, however, to show that in the aggregate 
the newly found deposits will eventually yield as much radium 
as the ‘deposits in the plateau region of the United States, tho 
a considerable quantity can be produced from the Katanga 
deposits at a much lower cost, and it is that cost that is 
ruling the radium market to-day. Recognizing the value of 
cooperation, American companies, closing down their own 
mines, have undertaken to market the African product, and 
radium is therefore now offered at a price lower than any that 
has prevailed since it became an object of commerce. An oppor- 
tunity is thus given to branches of government, hospitals, doe- 
tors, and philanthropists to Obtain the precious material at a 
minimum expenditure, for it seems probable that the price will go 
no lower. 
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“Eventually the principal source of radium will again be 
the carnotite deposits of the West, and when that time comes, 
if not before, the price will rise again.” 


THE LOW CHINESE BLOOD-PRESSURE 


HAT ORIENTAL PEOPLES, especially the Chinese, 

have lower blood-pressure than western nations, is 

asserted by an editorial writer in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association (Chicago). If we could tell why, 
he remarks, we might utilize this knowledge to alleviate the high 
pressure under which so many 
of our own people are suffering. 
Some of the contributory causes 
may be simple diet, with little 
meat, absence of nervous strain, 
and increased skin-secretion due 
to a tropical climate—altho 
this last would not hold for 
the northern Chinese. Whatever 
it may be that keeps the Chinese 
blood-pressure down, we should 
like to borrow it or imitate it. 
Many a high-strung, nervous 
American, with the top of his 
head ready to fly off into space, 
would probably be glad to 
subsist on Chinese food, and 
spend his time in meditation 
on the doctrines of Confucius, 
if by such means he could obtain 
relief. Says the journal named 
above: 


‘““Among the Orientals, the 
measurements made by McCay 
on Hindus from Lower Bengal, 
and the data secured at various 
times for the Filipinos point 
uniformly to comparatively low 
systolic pressure in natives liy- 
ing in the Eastern tropies. Cad- 
bury has more recently compiled 
the facts for Cantonese and 
other Chinese young men from 
the south of China. Their systolic blood-pressure averages 
from 20 to 30 millimeters of mercury less than the normal 
for people in Europe and North America. The diastolic pressure 
of the Chinese is also lower than the generally accepted normal, 
but by only 10 to 20 millimeters. The Filipinos’ diastolic pressure 
seems to be higher. The average pulse pressure shows little 
variation from the generally accepted normal, and is, therefore, 
relatively high. 

‘Tt is said that hypertension as a pathologic condition in the 
Chinese is very unusual. This challenges attention to the low 
normal arterial blood-pressure of the race, and leads one to 
inquire into the possible factors that may account for it. 
Are they applicable to our own conditions of climate, race 
and civilization? 

“Cadbury has excluded the widely used opium, and like- 
wise physical or muscular inferiority, as an explanation, be- 
cause his best statistics were gathered from active, healthy 
students beyond the reproach of these implications of drug addic- 
tion or poor physique. Small stature and lighter body weight 
may play a part. The relatively simple diet, largely vegetable 
in characteand including little meat, cannot be overlooked as a 
possible contributory influence. ‘Simplicity of life’ and ‘ab- 
sence of nervous strain’ are claims which it is difficult to evaluate. 
Several writers have suggested that the secretory function of the 
skin is increased, and probably the normal surface resistance and 
vasomotor tension necessary to produce the required surface heat 
of temperate climates is greatly diminished in the tropics the 
year round. 

“To detect the fundamental factor responsible for 
the vascular conditions in the Chinese might mean the 
discovery of the best way to avert hypertension among our 
people.” 


THE NEW KAPOK LIFE- 
BELT WITH COLLAR. 
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THE FLIVVER’S BATH-TUB 


(N LIZZIE CAN GO in swimming now, just like folks. 

At least she can in St. Paul, Minnesota, and presumably 

in Minneapolis, too, by this time. And what town of the 
Middle West or the coast, or the Atlantic slope, will be satisfied 
to let Minnesota, where the water is cold and icy, furnish supe- 
rior bathing accommodations for man’s most faithful servant? 
Listen to The Illustrated World (Chicago): 


‘ “Almost everything that concerns a car has been improved 
upon but the washing job, which was the dirtiest, took the most 
time, and raised havoc with the paint on the running-gear, was 
performed in the same old way until the conception of an auto- 
mobile wash-bowl, which eliminates these many disadvantages, 
was invented and constructed. 

“The first wash-bowl that has been built in this country is 
stationed at St. Paul, Minnesota, and in appearance is not unlike 


ie 


By courtesy of “‘The Illustrated World,’’ Chicago. 


A WASH-BOWL FOR THE FORD. 


This first swimming-pool for flivvers is in St. Paul. They seem to enjoy it. 
this method is that time necessary for the job of car-cleaning is reduced about fifty minutes. 
minutes is the usual time required.” 


that of a children’s wading-pool. Made of concrete, the bottom 
varies in depth from five inches at the edge to seventeen inches 
near the center. 

“The car-owner wishing to have his car washed pays a small 
admission fee to the attendant, who straps a rubber cover over 
the radiator and the owner drives his car in and around the bowl 
until he is satisfied that the mud has been cleaned from the chassis 
and wheels. The corrugation at the bottom of the bowl produces 
a vibration sufficient to shake off the mud as the water loosens it. 
At the exit door there is a spray with forced water which cleans 
the body and any other slush still sticking beneath the wheels. 
An electric drier completes the job. 

“The bowl is emptied about twice a week and filled with fresh 
lake water from the city mains. The sediment which settles at 
the bottom toward the center is slushed into the settling-basin 
by means of a fire-hose. Close by, there are parking facilities, 
gas and oil stations, tube and tire accessories. The big advantage 
of this method is that time necessary for the job of car-cleaning 
is reduced about fifty minutes. Three minutes is the usual time 
required for the removal of the hardest and oldest caked mud 
collected on any automobile. 

“The bowl is of reinforced waterproof concrete, with construc- 
tion joints dividing the bowl into eight segments. * The joints 
prevent buckling and are filled with asphalt to prevent leakage. 

“Tt is expected that enterprising men will build these bowls in a 
number of cities so that the motorist may have the same con- 
venience in getting his car washed as he now has for fuel at the 
gasoline-filling stations. A bowl of this sort in every community 
would be a help to those ear-owners who can not wait the long 
period that is usually required to groom their cars, and the result 
of constructing a sufficient number of the bowls would be an im- 
mediate improvement in the appearance of any loeality’s motor 
vehicles. In this respect, the idea will meet with approval and 
acceptance.” 


PROSPECTS OF A REAL SUNBURST 


F OUR SUN SHOULD INCREASE many hundred or a 
thousand times in light and heat in the brief space of a 
few hours or days, the coal shortage would become a prob- 

lem of minor importance. And it seems there is a possibility 
that just that may happen some fine day, and bring to pass the 
predictions of a flaming end of the world. One of the spectacular 
phenomena of the starry sky is the appearance now and then of 
a “nova,” or temporary star. Twenty years ago such an out- 
burst was thought a rare thing, but now novas are being dis- 
covered on photographie plates taken at the Harvard College 
Observatory and at the southern branch of the observatory 
at Arequipa, Peru, at the rate of eight or ten a year. If this 
represents the average frequency of the outbursts of novas 
among the stars in the past as well as in the present and if we 
conservatively estimate the age 
of the earth as one. thousand 
million years, it is evident, 
says Isabel M. Lewis, of the 
U. S. Naval Observatory in 
Science Service’s Science News 
Bulletin (Washington) that since 
our planet came into existence 
something like eight or ten 
thousand million novas have 
appeared in the heavens. She_ 
goes on: 
: x 

“This is considerably in excess 
of the estimated total number 
of luminous stars in the heavens. 
Thus it is reasonable to con- 
clude that all the stars in the 
heavens, including our own sun, 
have passed at least once and 
possibly several times through 
the ‘temporary’ stage. 

“Novas appear exclusively in 
the Milky Way or that belt of 
the heavens toward which the 
great majority of all the visi- 
< ble stars tend to crowd and in 
which appear also vast tracts of nebulosity, luminous and non- 
luminous. Tho there is still considerable doubt regarding 
the origin of novas it is generally considered that they are 
produced by the encounter of a star with nebulosity drift- 
ing through space or with members of a meteoric swarm of 
considerable size. The examination of Harvard plates cover- 
ing the same field of stars taken at intervals of days, months 
or years shows that the sudden increase of a star many 
hundred or even thousand-fold in brightness during a few 
hours or days is preceded in some cases by peculiar fiuctua- 
tions in the brightness of the star for a number of years. 
This was true of the brilliant nova of 1918, which for a few 
days outshone all the stars in the heavens with the exception 
of Sirius. 

“The novas that have been discovered in the systematic 
search for these objects at the Harvard College Observatory were 
in general too faint even at the height of their outbursts to be 
visible to the naked eye. Under normal conditions preceding 
the outbursts they were usually either too faint to appear at all 
on the plates covering the region in which they later appeared or 
they were barely visible. 

“After the sudden outburst of a nova there is a more or less 
rapid return. of the star to approximately its former brightness. 
Apparently it is chiefly the atmosphere of the star that is affected 
by the catastrophe. In practically every instance it has been 
noted that the star is wrapt for some time in nebulosity after 
its sudden outburst. 

“There may be many stars in the heavens that have experi- 
enced such a celestial catastrophe and recovered from it. Tho 
a star may recover to a great extent from the effects of such an 
outburst it 1s certain that a celestial catastrophe in which the 
intensity of the star’s light increases many thousandfold would 
bring about a complete destruction of life on its planetary 
worlds if such existed.” : 


“The big advantage of 
Three 
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needed legislation through Congress. 


__wave-lengths that there is bound 


THE NEED FOR LAWS TO SOFT-PEDAL RADIO CHAOS 


HE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY have “‘tasted of 
radio and made a wry face,” declares a writer in a radio 
journal, in calling for an uprising of radio fans to push 
Secretary Hoover, whose 
department is looked to for the future development and control 


_ of broadeasting, and whose young son is an enthusiastic radio 


amateur, agrees that the present situation in the United States 
is ‘‘simply intolerable to those who have at heart the full value 


_ of broadeasting.’’ The point is, it would seem, that the present 


ten-year-old legal restrictions con- 
fine private broadcasting opera- 
tions to such a small range of 


to be much overlapping with the 
consequences depicted in the ac- 
ecompanying illustration. In Mr. 
Hoover’s opinion, as exprest in 
Radio Broadcast (New York), 
“There is absolutely no adequate 
solution of the problem open to 
the Department of Commerce 
until pending legislation makes 
available to the public the use 
of the wave-band, 1,600 to 600 
meters, which is reserved for gov- 
ernmental purposes.”’ 

The Secretary reminds us that 
this reservation was made back 
in 1912, eight years before broadeasting became popular. After 
the radio conference in February, bills were introduced in both 
houses of Congress, looking to ‘‘the amending of the law and the 
enlargement of the authority of the Secretary of Commerce to 
meet current emergencies without the delays more or less inev- 
itable in legislative action.’”’ In the meantime, we read, 


Pp» 


From **Kadio broadcast,’’ N. Y. 


WHY “THE POPULACE HAS TASTED OF RADIO AND MADE A WRY FACE.” 


“The Radio Division of the Bureau of Navigation has util- 
ized its ingenuity .and resourcefulness to the full to make 
the most of the allocation of such wave-lengths outside, but by 
no means including all outside, the governmental band. Thus, 
to make the most of the 400-meter wave-length, with an eye to the 
enjoyment of the greatest number, a new classification of broad- 
casting stations, Class B, was set up, with special requirements 
designed to make each broadeasting station using the 400-meter 
wave-length of the largest possible service to those having 
receiving sets. The passing of the bills now before Congress will 
not, of course, constitute a panacea that will entirely do away with 
the necessity of improving the selective power of receiving sets in 
general use. But until the existing law is amended, certainly no 
considerable improvement in the situation can be looked for.” 


We find also in Radio Broadcast a critical review of the situation 
from the standpoint of the amateur by Paul F. Godley, who re- 
calls the universally heralded Conference of Radio Experts at 
Washington last spring, and notes that their “‘recommendations 
were drawn up in the form of legislative measures and presented 
to both legislative branches of our Government and—there they 
lie’? He expresses the opinion that there they will continue 
to lie as long as the general radio public permits it, and 
then goes on: 


“The populace has tasted of radio and made a wry face. And 
yet the great benefits to be derived from radio, unique as they 


are, completely overshadow in possibilities anything we have’ 


ever previously secured. Picture yourself as the Chief Executive 
of a mighty Republic, able as you stand in your office, to speak 
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through radio directly to 100,000,000 souls. What contact! 
What inspiration to a nation! What uniformity of purpose dur- 
ing peril! Or, if you will listen, no matter where you are, to 
Grand Opera, to famous orchestras, to stirring strains of military 
bands, to the thunder of the bleachers punctuated with play-by- 
play reports; to the roar of flood and fire and the eries of stricken 
cities, to news, news, news, and—if you live long enough—to the 
voices of other lands, voices with smiles and voices with tears! 
What contact! What annihilation of time, and space, and mis- 
understanding! Is that worth while? Every single bit of it is 
now possible. Some of it has already come to pass in limited 
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areas. And, if you want it, a linking of super-landline and radio 
will secure nearly all of it within a few short months. 

‘“But legislation must come first. Radio laws of 1912, now 
sadly obsolete, placed certain bands of wave-lengths solely at the 
disposal of the Army and the Navy. Between 600 and 2,000 
meters there aremany wave-lengths which must be made available 
to broadeasting before a National Broadeasting System can be 
given birth. Both Army and Navy wish to keep them. The Army 
now smears the ether with interdepartmental traffic of no 
apparent consequence which should long ago have been forced 
onto land wires. 

‘Because of the limited number of wave-lengths available in— 
the radio band, overriding will have to be in some manner pre- 
vented. Too frequently, now, stations several hundreds of 
miles away may completely mar the programs from a station 
two or three hours’ train-journey distant. 

“Drawn up at the suggestion of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, the pending legislation is the result of reeommendation 
made by a thoroughly representative body of the country’s 
foremost radio engineers, amateurs, manufacturers, and editors. 
It provides for the establishment of an ageney (the Department 
of Commerce) charged with the responsibility of getting radio 
on the right track and keeping it there. Amateur station 
owners are taken care of through the allotment of all waves 
between 150 and 275 meters to their use under certain proper 
circumstances. The Secretary of Commerce is given power 
to stipulate what wave-lengths are to be used for the various 
classes of radio services; to say how these services shall be 
conducted; to stipulate the nature of broadcasting programs, 
time of operation of broadeasting stations, and power to be 
used; to penalize station owners who do not play the game; 
and to make changes in regulations as they become necessary. 
He does not, however, have control over radio service operated by the 
Government for the carrying on of official business. Wave-lengths 
for government stations are to be assigned by the President. 

“In this compromise with Army and Navy there lies potential 
friction which may produce a totally unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Circumstances might very well arise, during peace 
times—should wave-length bands be assigned to a Government 
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branch without regard to the scheme of operations of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which would find the public—you and 
me—in the réle of bag-holder. It is hoped that in the hearings 
before the committee in whose hands these measures now lie, 
this one fly may be lifted from the ointment. You ean be of 
assistance there too—if you will but speak.” 


UNCLE SAM’S RADIO SYSTEM COVERS 
THE WORLD 


T IS GENERALLY KNOWN that radio had attained 
| secure footing as a government utility some time before it 

came to the attention of the general public through the 
medium of the broadeasting station. But most of us, perhaps, 
have not fully realized the extent to which radio communication 
has taken the place of older methods in the every-day conduct 
of official business, particularly in the Navy Department. An 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Radio News’’—Map from the United States Navy Department. 


UNITED STATES NAVY COMMUNICATION SYSTEM IN EUROPE. 


article in Radio News (New York) gives details as to the radio 
system which, with occasional aid from old-fashioned wires and 
cables, covers the world. Here is the story of achievements that 
but a few years ago would have seemed beyond the dreams of 
the wildest visionary: 


“When Secretary of the Navy Edwin Denby recently author- 
ized twelve destroyers to proceed from Hampton Roads to 
Constantinople, Turkey, facilities for receiving communication 
by radiotelegraph were as much a part of these American war- 
ships as the vast quantities of food and medicine included in the 
cargo for relieving the sufferings of refugees in the Near Hast. 

“The world-wide communication system of the Navy Depart- 
ment enables a message written by the Secretary of the Navy or 
other authority to be placed in the hands of the remote-control 
station, in the Navy building in Potomac Park, whence it is 
relayed by leased telegraph line to Annapolis or Greenbury 
Point, Maryland, the most powerful station in the world. This 
station, operating on 16,800 meters, transmits the communication 
to the United States Naval headquarters in Paris, France, from 
which point the communication is borne on electromagnetic 
waves to the chain of destroyers cruising in the waters near 
Constantinople. One-way communication, however, is only 
possible in this instance, since there is no high-power wireless 
station at Constantinople. 

“The hitherto unpublished map accompanying this article 
shows the United States Navy communication system in Europe. 
The system, as indicated, is not entirely comprised of radio 
telegraph communication, but is spliced with land-line and cable. 
The United States Navy headquarters in Paris, France, for 
instance, in transmitting a message to the Navy Department in 
Washington, D. C., proceeds in this wise: Lyons, France, is the 
predominant radiotelegraph sending-point of that country, the 
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powerful Lafayette radio station at Bordeaux, France, now - 
serving commercial interests. From Lyons the message directed 
to Washington, D. C., is routed by Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
thence to our National Capital by leased telegraph line. Naval 
authorities in Washington, however, communicate with Paris 
by means of the Annapolis wireless station, and the Naval 
authorities in Paris may communicate to Constantinople partly 
by a land-line telegraph system and in part by destroyers 
equipped with radio-receiving facilities. Or, if the flagship 
Utah is cruising in Kuropean waters, it is capable of intercepting 
wireless signals directly from the high-power station at Annapolis. 
This vessel acknowledges receipt of such communications by 
way of Bar Harbor, Maine, whence they are relayed by a leased 
telegraph system to Washington. However, the transmitting 
outfit on the battle-ship Utah is not powerful enough to communi- 
cate directly with the United States, but regardless of its location 
in European waters, it is capable of sending messages to Paris, 
from which point they are directly communicated to this country. 

“The twenty radio-equipped destroyers in and about Con- 
stantinople are: Parrot, Edsall, MacLeish, Simpson, Litchfield, 
Bulmer, McCormick, Lawrence, Hatfield, Gilmer, 
Fox, Kane, Hopkins, Bainbridge, McFarland, Over- 
ton, Sturtevant, King, Goff, and Bridge. The last 
is a supply ship. The part played by a world- 
wide radio-communication system, such as indi- 
cated by the map illustrating this article, can 
not be overestimated, whether used in placating 
“troubled waters’? or as a rapid-fire form of 
intelligence when battle-fronts have been formed 
and carnage is being reaped. 

“Pertinent to a discussion of this ‘world- 
wide radio-communication system, is a pro- 
phetie remark recently made to this writer by an 
eminent radio engineer of the United States Navy 
Department, to the effect: that if atmospheric 
disturbances or static electricity could be reduced 
to a negligible quantity, radio facilities would dis- 
place the cable as a means of transatlantic com- 
munication.” 


A WONDERFUL GAME FOR BOYS 


HE THING THAT DISTINGUISHES 
the radio art from every other practical 
art of anything like comparable impor- 
tance is the fact that it comes to boys and girls 
with the appeal of a game. There are tens of 
thousands—perhaps hundreds of thousands—of 
youth in America that have made their own radio receivers, and 
in so doing have gained experience in many ways equivalent to a 
college laboratory course ina department of experimental science. 
The importance of that from a purely educational standpoint 
can not be overestimated. These thoughts are prompted at the 
moment by a letter that comes to the editor from a Chicago boy 
of thirteen years, James C. Thomson by name, which may best be 
reproduced here in lieu of further commentary: 


“Tn a recent issue of Tan Lirrrary Diarstan article on radio 
gave me my first incentive to construct a receiving set of my own 
and lighted the spark that made me a rabid radio bug. Follow- 
ing the advice contained in the article I sent a letter to the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington asking for their circular No. 120, 
and upon receipt of same went to a neighboring radio shop for 
material, and began construction immediately. An oatmeal 
box served as a tuner, but after I had completed wiring the set 
according to the instructions, I tried an antenne plug and must 
have first tuned in ‘Silent Night’ as my head-phones failed to 
carry a sound. 

“With my meager knowledge of radio I did not know enough to 
hunt over my crystal for a sensitive spot, and thought the trouble 
was in the plug. Accordingly, I started construction on an out- 
side aerial, but learned about the crystal operation before it was 
completed and tuned in a splendid concert from Westinghouse 
Station KYW. Later I heard Clemenceau’s speech broadcasted 
from the Auditorium Theater by KYW, and have also heard 
several Grand Opera productions sent out by the Westinghouse 
Station. I not only hear the words very clearly but also the 
singing and orchestra music. The applause and chorus effects 
are also distinct, giving ample proof that Iam hearing a bona fide 
opera production.” 
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THE NEW WAY OF 


OUR THINGS in the Barrymore production of ‘“‘Hamlet”’ 

have aroused a good deal of comment and discussion. 

These are matters of scenic or Managerial detail for which 
we can probably acquit Mr. Barrymore of any particular respon- 
sibility; unless, indeed, the-whole conception was first thought 
out by him. Most startling of 
all is the representation of the 
Ghost by a stream of light falling 
on the actors in the scene, or in 
one case forming a sort of waver- 
ing column on the “back drop.’ 
Of course, the voice speaking the 
Ghost’s lines comes 
invisible source not 
the spot from whence the light 
seems to proceed. 
tion by 
to the scene of the King at prayer, 
where Hamlet first draws 
sword to kill him, then reflects 
that the time is not opportune. 
Then again come in the multiple 
stage levels. Other plays of this 
season seem to take place on the 
staircase; the device being first 
shown us by Copeau- in the 
seasons of the Vieux Columbier. 
There are four general levels on 
the Hamlet stage, and one of them 
isa flight of eight steps, intecfer- 
ing, so it is objected, with the free 
playing of the parting scene be- 
tween Hamlct and Ophelia. <As 
this device is of solid carpentry 
and is only the 
drawing of a curtain which shuts it our for soma scenes, it gave 
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Another objec- 
is raised some critics 
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Courtesy of the ‘*Theater Magazine.’* 


modified by 


a chance, in the graveyard scene, to one witty critic to say that 
Ophelia was buried in the parlor. The sets were designed by 
Mr. Robert Edmond Jones who did the “ Macbeth”’ for the other 
brother Barrymore, and won even worse critical abuse for his 
too abstract devices. In trying to become concrete the objection 
seems to be that he has become muddled. One thing he has 
done for the critics: he has given them a theme upon which they 
may employ all their resources of fine writing, and their gratitude 
is apparent in the results. Mr. Woollcott, in The Herald, for ex- 
ample: 


‘“‘Of the several targets which have tempted. those minded. to 
take pot-shots at the Hapkins production, the most shining and 
conspicuous has been his treatment of the Ghost—his somewhat 
cavalier and disdainful treatment of the Ghost. Instead of letting 
him, whom our old friend, Dr. Berthold Baer would have referred 
to unctuously as the demised, promenade before the audience 
‘in his habit as he lived,’ lo! there appears against the deep blue 
midnight sky beyond thé rampart of the Jones Elsinore a shifting 
and dissolving cloud of filmy white, in a state of tremulous flux, 
while from the wings issue the horrendous admonitions to the 
unhappy Prince. 

“The gaseous ghost now flickering in Forty-second Street has 
been spoken of hereabouts as a bold innovation. It seems to us 
rather a bit of bloodless, latter-day poltroonery, this evasion by 
Hopkins of the plain intentions of the author with regard to a role 


when she rushes from the room. 


STAGING “HAMLET” 


which, by the way, Shakespeare himself is said to have acted in 
the days when ‘Hamlet,’ as a new piece, was being deplored by 
the critics of its own day. One might as well say that because the 
old lame device of allowing a character to think aloud for the 
benefit of the audience is likely to tear the veil of illusion in the 
modern theater, so one should delete all the foolish scenes in 


CLIMAX OF OPHELIA’S “MAD SCENE,” 


This sketch ‘by the designer of the scenes for ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Mr. Robert 
Edmond Jones, shows the permanent background, which is a great arched doorway, reached by eight 
steps, and for some scenes shut off by curtains. 


which Hamlet talks to himself. However, it can hardly be said that 
the Hopkins notion of giving the Ghost so questionable a shape is 
having a fair trial in the present experiment. Certainly the scene 
has fallen flat at both performances we have attended, but sundry 
accidentals have tended to render it ineffectual. It weakens that 
scene to have the opposing and equally dramatic figure of Hamlet 
utterly swallowed up in the surrounding blackness. It weakens 
it, too, to have the Ghost’s speech feebly read. The first night 
that speech was thick, remote and inaudible. A week later, it 
emerged. crystal clear and neatly clipt in the manner of a lay- 
reader intoning the service.” 


Reducing the Ghost to invisibility is no new device, we are told 
by the actor, William Faversham, whose words are quoted by 
Mr. Woollcott: 


‘“Vour comments upon Mr. Hopkins’s production of ‘Hamlet’ 
are all interesting, but it isn’t fair to blame Mr. Hopkins for not 
letting the Ghost appear in the flesh. He has the best traditions 
of Europe to go upon. In the better productions of ‘Hamlet,’ 
both in Germany and Austria, the Ghost in the flesh has not been 
presented for many, many years. It has always been represented 
by an eery light and a voice that would represent to our imagina- 
tions the voice of a ghost, allowing Hamlet's imagination to reach 
across the footlights and stir the imaginations of the audience. 
Some years ago, after I had learned this lesson from the German 
stage; I arranged the same effect for Cesar’s ghost when it ap- 
pears to the tortured and shattered brain of poor Brutus, but 
Tyrone Power complained to me that he could not work up his 
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imagination without seeing the Ghost in the flesh. So, during his 
performance in the part, I had to let Mr. Fuller Mellish come on 
representing the ghost of Cesar. But after Mr. Power left the 
east and Mr. Burton Churchill played Brutus, I just used the 
eery light with Mr. Mellish’s voice and Mr. Churchill was able 
by his imagination to hold the audience spellbound. It was a 
much finer effect.” 


The general scheme of Mr. Jones’s setting is given in the 
briefest space by Mr. Towse in the New York Evening Post: 


“The foundation of his spectacle is one majestic set, a vast 
domed chamber inclosing most of the stage, with platforms and 
steps leading up through a lofty central arch to the open air 
beyond, and an eminence which served for the ramparts of the 
castle, and various other things. It was in what might be called 
this amphitheater that his chief tableaux—court episodes, the 
play scene, the burial of Ophelia and the culminating tragedy— 
were displayed. For the connecting scenes he employed curtains, 


WHEN HAMLET VISITS HIS MOTHER’S CHAMBER. 


Here is a bare stage, save for a chair, and a curtain upon which figures of saints 
are painted. The Ghost is indicated by the light streaming from the left. 


decorative to a degree but not invariably felicitous, while the 
front part of the stage he used as an apron, sometimes with 
curious effect, as in the prayer scene.” 


**One can not play Shakespeare up and down stairs,’”’ objected 
Mr. Corbin of The Times, and Mr. Macgowan, replying in Mr. 
Corbin’s “‘Mail Bag,” ‘“‘ventures to think that is just where you 
can play him,’’ for— 


**He used a baleony himself to get certain vertical relation- 
ships. Any one who has seen Leopold Jassner stage ‘Othello’ and 
‘Richard III’ upon various arrangements of steps and platforms 
in the State Theater in Berlin knows what fine fluidity of move- 
ment and contrast of position they give him. All through 
Europe I saw steps used this summer with the finest effect. I 
should rather argue that Hopkins does not use his steps enough.”’ 


The prayer scene suits Mr. Stack Young, in The New Republic, 
completely: 


**Tt is in the scene where Hamlet catches the King praying and 
does not kill him—the climax of the play—that the method of 
production employed by Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Jones is reduced, 
it seemed to me, to its most characteristic terms. The King 
enters through the curtain, already used a number of times, with 
the saints on it. He kneels, facing the audience. He lifts his 
hands and speaks to heaven. Hamlet enters through the same 
curtain. He debates the fitness of the time for the King’s murder, 
decides against it, withdraws. The King says: 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below; 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 


and rises and goes out. One man is here, one is there. Here 
are the uplifted hands, there the sword drawn. Here, sick con- 
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science, power, and tormented ambition; there, the torture of 
conflicting thoughts, the irony, the irresolution. Two bodies and 
their relation to each other, the words, the essential drama, the 
eternal content of the scene. No tricks. no plausible business, no 
palace chapel. And no tradition.” 


‘Ophelia is buried in the front parlor, which seems to us a 
mistake,” says Mr. Broun in The World, and the joke is so quot- 
able that everybody repeats it. But Mr. Macgowan, again, 
finds no mistake in it and summons Shakespearean precedence 
in defense of Mr. Jones: 


‘‘Manifestly, if you look at Jones’s Romanesque background as 
a piece of scenery, a room the graveyard in its center becomes 
absurd. But so do most of the other scenes, for ‘Hamlet’ does 
not pass in any one room of the castle. It happens that ‘Ham- 
let’ did not pass in any room at all when Shakespeare gave it at 
the Globe. As you know, it passed in front of a permanent 
architectural form, including a balcony, two side- 
doors and some sort of wide entrance to an inner 
recess.” 


OUR CRIPPLED BIRD O’ FREEDOM 


VER THE CANADIAN BORDER live 
people who impress one of our novelists 
as in much better state than ourselves. 

They have ‘“‘kept the tradition” of freedom, of 
which we have ‘‘kept the windy rhetoriec.”’ A visit 
to these people brought home the conviction to 
Mrs. Katharine Fullerton Gerould that, speaking ~ 
as a citizen of these United States, ‘‘one had 
been steadily losing one’s liberty, and along with 
it, one’s dignity.”” By comparing ourselves with 
another people it was imprest upon her that “our 
fervid patriotism had been living on history alone: 
we were reduced to pretending that America was 
still what America started out to be.” Her article 
is given the first place in the January Harper’s, and 
her words are likely to cause some serious thinking 
if not debate. ‘‘The basic fact of American insti- 
tutions as we were taught to conceive them was 
liberty: the freedom of the individual under the 
law,’ she writes, but she adds, ‘‘America is not 
really a free country, in the old sense; and liberty is, increas- 
ingly, a mere rhetorical figure’’; liberty as affecting free speech 
is only one of the phases of our life dealt with here. She writes: 
“Our land is large and heterogeneous, and when we develop 
mob rule, we develop many mobs, each large enough and power- 
ful enough to control public utterance in its section or its sphere 
of influence. The Anti-Saloon League whips the politicians into 
line on the subject of prohibition; organized labor is powerful 
enough in most parts of the country to prevent any man with 
political ambitions from criticizing it adversely; and you do not 
have to credit the authenticity of the protocols to realize that 
few forums are open to the man who believes in a Jewish peril. 
In Kentucky, statement of a belief in evolution is becoming un- 
profitable, if not dangerous; and God knows what a man may 
safely say or do in regions where the Ku Klux Klan rules. They 
are still, in New York, doing their best to shut up the Rand 
school; and we all remember the affair of the socialist members 
of the New York Assembly. Does any one, I wonder, in the 
San Joaquin valley, dare to stand up for the Japanese? True, 
our very size and heterogeneousness protect us to some extent. 
In the multiplicity of fanatical mobs lies a measure of safety. 
I can say things in New Jersey that I probably could not say 
in Texas; on the other hand, I could probably say, in Texas, 
what I can not say here. Mr. Villard can publish in New York 
( ‘ity what he could hardly publish in Birmingham, Alabama; 
and in Dearborn, Michigan, Mr. Henry Ford prints things that 
he could perhaps not get printed elsewhere. Governor Edwards 
of New Jersey may speak, in Trenton, words that Topeka, 
Kansas, would not stand for. The police of one city arrest a 


soap-box orator for speeches that he could make with impunity 
somewhere else.”’ : 


Mrs. Gerould refers to “‘our increasing American tendeney to 


Nee 


afr 


our ancient freedom more and.more seriously.” 


_ zens, we have learned fear. 
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__write our prejudices into the statute books and to turn our personal 


preferences, if we can, into law” as forces that are ‘‘jeopardizing 
She takes as 
‘an instance ‘the whole question of social and artistic censorship: 


“The extraordinary fact is that, while every one is wailing, all 
over the place, about modern laxity, the average citizen is less 
free than he was twenty-five years ago, when flappers had not 
been invented, and syneopation had not been imported. When 
my generation was young, people were laughing at Anthony 
Comstock. Yet his activities were mild and ineffectual—as I 
remember them—compared with the present activities of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice and the boards of film censors. 
Whatever they may accomplish or not accomplish, people do 
not laugh at them. The fact is, my dear friends and fellow citi- 
You and J and our friends may smile 
together over Mr. Sumner’s strictures on ‘Petronius Arbiter’; 
we may see the joke of Petronius’s getting a column to himself, 
two days running, in the New York Times. 
up comie songs about Mr. Sumner as they did about Anthony 
Comstock. We know that almost anything can be put over on 
us, because, already, so many things have been. People laughed 
about Carrie Nation; they do not laugh about Messrs. Anderson 
and Wheeler. Why? Because fanatics are no longer negligible. 
They have learned how to eapitalize ignorance and hysteria, and 
to crush with votes people who ean not be crusht by bad logic 
or false political theory. In company with your most intimate 
friends, you may lift amused eyebrows over the Fundamentalists, 
over the Ku Klux Klan, over the anti-cigaret organization, 
over the film censors, over the people who wish to shape our for- 
eign policy in the interests of Methodism, or the people who wish 
to cut the ‘Merchant of Venice’ out of school editions of Shake- 
speare. But it is only in company with your most intimate 
friends that you can do this. If you do it in public, you are 
going to be, to some extent or other, persecuted. You are sure, 
at the very least, to be called ‘un-American.’ ‘Un-American,’ 
nowadays, means whatever any particular mob dislikes.” 


It is the ‘‘unofficial majorities,’’ Mrs. Gerould maintains, that 
make life difficult here: ‘‘ The mob of the place, the mob of the 
moment, to whom the other man’s freedom means nothing.” 
To institute comparisons: 


“Englishmen can disagree with one another violently, and 
no bones are broken. Itis perhaps easier in England, or Canada, 
or Australia, than in the United States, because the striking 
coal miner (let us say) and the recalcitrant employer are both 
British, with a British psychology. Here, it is more difficult 
for people to understand one another. Yet certainly the hope 
for our heterogenous nation is tolerance as well as insistence on 
the laws of the land. The very conservative person might argue 
that you can not allow free speech to a Russian Jew as you would 
allow it to a sixth-generation New Englander. I think the con- 
servative person would be wrong. Let the Russian Jew talk— 
even tho he be Trotzky. As compensation, I would request 
the Russian Jew to permit American children to read Shake- 
speare in the public schools—even the ‘ Merchant of Venice.’ 

“‘These are unimportant instances, it may be said. Multiply 
them by ten thousand, and they are not so unimportant. These 
things could not be the stuff of everyday life except in a country 
whence the idea of personal liberty is rapidly passing. We are 
becoming a nation of Vigilantes; and, whether or not lynch 
law in the physical sense is decreasing, lynch law in the moral 
sense is making a tremendous and appalling growth.” 


Harper’s solved one of Mrs. Gerould’s apprehensions, and the 
quotation of her words here adds further evidence, if needed, 
that editors are not such a panicstricken lot as she fears. For 
she writes: 


‘*In case any editor should print this—which is fairly doubtful 
—let me state at once that I never answer, and do not always 
read in its entirety, the kind of letter which is mere personal 
insult. Also that I am too good an American to mind being 
called un-American, because I know, through and through, the 
kind of person, who uses the term as a label for anything he 
happens to dislike. Nor am I open to the suggestion that I 
should become a naturalized British citizen. In the first place 
I could not if I would, since my husband is an American citizen 
and intends to remain one. In the second place, I still preserve 
a sentimental devotion to the country of which George Washing- 
ton was the Father, and where, even as late as my own childhood, 
he was still ‘first in the hearts of his countrymen’.” 


But no one is making ° 


APPEALING FOR VIENNA UNIVERSITY 


\ ) JHEN ITALY RAISES ITS VOICE in behalf of an 
enemy, historic as well as recent, the rest of the world 
must pause to listen. Signor Nitti, a post-war 
Premier of Italy, tells of the sad plight of the University of Vienna 
and begs for American help in restoring it to its position of pre- 
war usefulness. Up to a few years ago, he states in the Nation 
(New York), “‘ Vienna, from the standpoint of number of students 
attending, was the third largest university in the world, but from 
the standpoint of cultural significance it probably occupied 
the first place . . . it was the great center of Oriental civiliza- 
tion, and other scientific institutions supplemented its enormous 
work.”’ What Signor Nitti writes of the poverty and hardships 
of its professors and the curtailment of its work from diminished 
funds has often been presented to us. But his special message is 
contained in these words: 


““When one considers what science and civilization owe to the 
University of Vienna one must grieve at the moral degradation 
of Europe and be nauseated in the presence of its indifference. 
As a post-war premier of Italy I always sought to help Austria. 
The war was a necessity for us, but after the war the duties 
of civilization and the rights of humanity ought to have been 
put into operation again. I hope that the noble sentiments of 
human solidarity will find the same echo as before the war in the ~ 
United States which stands aloof from the European imbroglio. 
I appeal therefore to the presidents of American universities 
and to my American friends and exhort them to give assistance 
in a task which history will designate as the first manifesta- 
tion of noble humanity after the Great War, as the first attempt 
to stop disintegration. JI ask them to devote their resources to 
the rebuilding of the university and the research institutions of 
Vienna. To the American mind, at once practical and idealistic, 
belongs the honor of such a comprehensive undertaking. If 
the presidents of the American universities and their friends 
(there are so many rich and generous people in America) could 
form a syndicate which would undertake to contribute annually 
for a period of ten years $400,000 to the support of these insti- 
tutions of learning, the famous old university would immediately 
begin to flourish again. Just as the lighthouse points out the 
haven of safety to the ship buffeted about by the waves in a 
stormy night, so too will the shining lighthouse of the University 
of Vienna, rebuilt and restored with the aid of America, point out 
to all the peoples of the Hast the new path of civilization. 

“In the midst of the hateful chaos of European nations, of 
brutal passions, and the delirium of peace which continues ‘the 
war, in the midst of the insanities of allegedly ‘democratic’ 
nations that commit outrages which no absolutism has ever 
perpetrated, we will restore the light to the lighthouse of the 
University of Vienna.” 


Mentioning but a few of the facts brought forward by Signor 
Nitti in his appeal for help: 


““Of course, the professors receive as salaries a large sum of 
kronen. But how can they live on that? Including all increases 
in salary the professors at the University of Vienna today 
recelve no more than a tenth of what they received before the 
war. To meet the most urgent need, university board has had 
to be provided for the professors, and even that is very scant. 
The inevitable further depreciation of the krone must drive the 
professors to despair. 

“Up to a few years ago the Austrian Government gave to the 
Wassermann Institute—as before the war—800 kronen for the 
purchase of rabbits for scientific experiments. The sum has 
been increased tenfold, but it serves no purpose, since one rabbit 
today costs more than 5,000 kronen. Only recently Viennese 
citizens and bankers established a fund of 50,000,000 for the 
university. But the depreciation of the krone is so enormous 
that 12,500,000 had to be spent for a much-needed X-ray appa- 
ratus. The foremost scholars are not in a position to follow the 
most important foreign publications or to purchase foreign books. 

“One of the blunders of the Treaty of St. Germain was to 
compel Austria to treat students of the succession states as 
Austrians. Now it is a matter of record that out of 12,000 
students at the University of Vienna at least 5,000 are from 
these succession states. They are poor people, mostly Jews 
who are not tolerated in the Polish universities which admit only 
3 per cent. Consequently a large number of foreign students are 
now dependent upon Austrian charity.” 
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THE BALZAC PRIZE MEN 


LITERARY PRIZE in France sells out the works that 
A gained it before noon. So it was in November with the 

books crowned with the Balzac prize. This prize was 
awarded for the first time since its foundation by Basil Zaharoff, 
a Greco-Russian Mecenas, residing in Paris. It is the biggest 
prize in the French world of letters, and brings twenty thousand 
franes, or $1,800, to the winner. The first award, however, 
does not enrich unduly, for it was divided 
between Jean Giraudoux and Emile Bau- 
mann. The former’s work is called ‘‘Sieg- 
fried et le Limousin,’ and proves that 
war-books, at least in France, are not 
looked at askance and condemned unread 
just for what they deal with. The book, 
as Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn tells us in the 
Boston Transcript, deals with the ‘‘double 
reeducation—one might almost say the 
successive reincarnations—of a Frenchman, 
Forestier by name, who is a native of the 
Limousin.” Thus: 


“Found on the battle-field stark naked 
and afflicted with total amnesia, by the Ger- 
mans, Forestier was ‘annexed,’ so to say, by 
them. ~They taught him anew to eat, to 
drink, to speak (German naturally); to read, 
to write, gave him the name of Siegfried von 
Kleist, made him believe, by exercises inge- 
niously conceived and methodically prac- 
tised, that he was a German, and, adapting 
thus his French qualities to the German 
nature, made him one of the leading dialec- 
ticians of Europe and utilized him for 
patriotic ends, notably for a critical study 
and revision of the Constitution of Weimar. 
A former school friend in France got wind 
of the affair, went to Germany to inves- 
tigate, became Siegfried von Kleist’s French teacher, and in this 
capacity patiently and adroitly restored his lost personality and 
brought him back to France and his native Limousin. This fan- 
tastic shadow of a plot serves as a pretext for a rambling ironical 
disquisition upon the differences between the French and German 
habits and temperament, and upon things in general.” 


The other book sharing the honors is called ‘‘Job le Predes- 
tiné,”’ and is as far away as possible from the character of the 
one by Giraudoux; yet we are told that the two books, taken 
together, signalize “the diametrically opposite esthetic, intel- 
léctual and ethical tendencies that have always permeated 
French life and letters.’’ 


““Job_ le Predestiné’ is a transposition of the great Hebrew 
epic into the terms of modern life. The contemporaneous 
counterpart of the superpatient Uzzito is Bernard Dieuzéde, a 
country gentleman of Brittany, pious to the point of mysticism 


- and sublimely indifferent to his riches, mismated with a worldly 


S 


wife, who lives solely for money and for the comforts and 
consideration money brings. Stript suddenly of his property, 
first nagged, then betrayed and finally abandoned by his wife, 
scorned likewise by one of his daughters, insulted by his neighbors 
and stricken with temporary blindness, he does not cease for an 
instant to repeat the undying words: ‘The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord! Tho 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him!’ And he emerges ultimately 
from the protracted series of vicissitudes, not only twice as rich 
as he was before, but splendidly fortified, purified and spiritual- 
ized. ‘So the Lord blest the latter end of Bernard Dieuzéde 
more than his beginning.’ 

“*Job le Predestiné’ is a real novel, with a closely knit plot 
and clearly defined characters.” 


Mr. 
writes, 


Sanborn, in setting forth the qualities of Giraudoux, 


“‘T have a friend, ordinarily veracious, who assures me that a 
friend of his has invented a process for weaving spiders’ webs 
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A BALZAC PRIZE-WINNER. 


Jean Giraudoux, who writes a war-book 
of amnesia and reincarnation. 


into a beautiful fabric. The writings of Jean Giraudoux are 
very like what this ineffably delicate stuff, if it exists—and my 
friend swears that he has seen with his own eyes several unim- 
peachable samples—must be. Their special and peculiar charm 
lies in their exquisitely tenuous texture. They are neither 
stories, sketches, prose, poems, essays nor philosophical disquisi- 
tions, and yet they possess some of the characteristics of each of 
these literary forms. They are the adventures of a poetical, 
philosophical, nonchalant and whimsical talent among common- 
place men and things. They are lyrical and satirical by turns, 
appreciative of the finer shadings, nuances (to employ the more 
expressive French term) of thought and 
feeling, extraordinarily sensitive to natural 
beauty, and abnormally introspective. They 
are characterized from first to last by afresh 
and vivid imagery that holds the attention — 
of a reader of esthetic tastes quite as well 
as would a succession of startling incidents.” 


Baumann is intensely Catholic, and ‘the 
colorless neo-Catholicism affected by men 
of letters,’ he defines as ‘‘a religion of 
mystical impotence profest by sociologists 
and decadent esthetes.”” Against them— 


“Hmile Baumann fairly flaunts his con- 
tempt. Infact, evcry aspect of ‘modernism’ 
is anathema to him. He admits presenti- 
ments, imprecations and incantations of evil 
spirits. He is so appallingly in earnest in 
his propaganda that he is positively ferocious. 
‘Like all those who believe themselves the 
depositaries of absolute truth,’ observes 
Marcel Ballot, ‘M. Baumann displays an 
imperious spirit of proselytism, a combative 
and deliberately intolerant humor.’ He isa 
fiery advocate of the spiritual efficacy of 
vicarious suffering, an admirer of ‘bloody 
beatitudes.’ He proclaims that ‘the earth 
is perpetually athirst for saints and martyrs’ 
and that ‘there is only one way to redemp- 
tion, the Way upon which the Son of God 
imprinted His bleeding feet, the way of im- 
molation.’ He deems it perfectly normal that victims should 
be indispensable prerequisites to spiritual security, that persons 
should be ‘crucified’ for one another. He attributes to Divine 
Providence catastrophies for which the carelessness or the ob- 
stinacy of the elect is obviously responsible, and puts into the 
mouth of spiritual directors such shocking consolation to be- 
reaved, heartbroken parents as this: ‘Another cherub was needed 
in heaven to celebrate Easter Day.’.”’ 


Giraudoux is perhaps nearer to us than any other modern 
French author, as bits of his biography show: 


“In 1908, after frequenting the university centers of Berlin, 
Munich and Copenhagen, Jean Giraudoux studied at the Uni- 
versity of Harvard, and, in the summer of 1917 (following the’ 
entrance of America into the war) he returned to Cambridge, as 
a member of a French Military Mission, for a time, during which 
he presided, at Portsmouth, at the Children’s Sale of Pets for, 
the Benefit of their godchildren in France. His works abound in 
piquant references to these two American sojourns. .. . 

“Two of the sketches (‘Sainte-Estelle’ and ‘Allegories’) of 
his first book, ‘Provinciales,’ contain American characters. 
The scene of ‘Don Manuel le Paresseux’ (the second of three — 
fantasies of which his second book, ‘L’Eecole des Indifférents,’ is 
composed) is laid at Harvard, and Bostonians and Cantabrigians 
who were ‘in the swim’ at the time of its publication were able 
to put the names of real persons to several of its characters, 
despite the elaborate disguises with which they were tricked out. 
The first of the fantasies (‘Jacques l’Egoiste’) pays tribute to an 
American beauty, Miss Spottiswoode, and the third (‘Bernard, 
le Faible Bernard’) terminates with the suicide of an American 
cantatrice, Miss Gregor. To one of his strange war-books, he 
gave the sympathetic title, ‘Amica America.’ .. . 

*“‘Giraudoux’s war-books are in a class quite by themselves. 

‘Tt is not the mud, the blood and the putrefaction of the war’ ” 
but under the undulating flood of light in which M. Giraudoux 
delights to drown his landscapes, you do not forget the blood. 
If everything he describes takes on iridescence, it is a conse- 
quence of the smiling courage which kept the soldier good- 
humored even in the grimmest ordeals.’ ”’ 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


SHALL MOSES OR DARWIN RULE MINNESOTA SCHOOLS? 


LD-TIME RELIGION 
majority of Protestant ministers in Minnesota, to 
judge by the replies to a questionnaire sent out by Tue 

Lirprary Dieust asking their attitude on the proposal to bar 


seems good enough for a 


the teaching of evolution 
in tax-supported schools in 
that State, while a strong 
minority vigorously pro- 
tests against the ‘‘canned 
dogma,” ‘‘perambulator 
theories,’ and _ childish 
conceptions of the ‘‘theo- 
logical doctrinaires,’’ and 
asserts that its faith is 
no whit impaired by be- 
lief in the theory of evo- 
lution. The question put 
to the Minnesota minis- 
ters by Tur Digest was: 
Is the theory of evolution 
unsound, and should it be 
barred from our educa- 
tional courses? The replies 
were 115 to 77 against the 
teaching of evolution, the 
vote by denominations be- 
ing, against: Lutheran, 
62; Evangelical, 1135 
Methodist, 8; Baptist, 7; 
Presbyterian, 7; Congre- 
gational, 4; Disciples, 3; 
Seventh Day Adventist, 
3; Episcopal, 1; miscel- 
laneous, 7; for: Metho- 
dist, 17; Congregational, 16; Episcopal, 9; Presbyterian, 8; 
Lutheran, 6; Disciples, 5; Baptist, 3; Unitarian, 3; Univer- 
salist, 2; Friends, 1; miscellaneous, 7. 

The battle between the ‘‘liberals”’ and the Fundamentalists is 
on in Minnesota, as it was some months ago in Kentucky, and 
presages, we are told, a general fight all along the line between 
those who ‘‘fly in the face of God” by accepting the theory of 
evolution and those who take their geology and biology as well 
as their religion from the Bible. When the issue was presented 
in the Kentucky Legislature in the form of a bill forbidding the 
teaching of evolution in State schools the anti-evolutionists lost 
by the narrow margin of one vote, and recent dispatches indicate 
that the battle is to be prest again, under Baptist generalship. 
In both instances the anti-evolutionists were inspired to action 
by W. J. Bryan, who has become the lay leader in a powerful 


ONE OF THE “SANE PEOPLE.” 


So admits the Rev. G. E. Smith, who 
says he regards Mr. Bryan no sounder 
on evolution than he was on finance. 


“movement to restore, where it has lost ground, belief in the 


literal inerrancy of the Bible. Hardly had the smoke of skirmish 
in Kentucky cleared away than Mr. Bryan marshaled his forces 
together again and invaded Minnesota, where his persuasive 
eloquence fired a body of ministers in St. Paul to condemn evolu- 
tion as ‘‘a program of infidelity masquerading under the name 
of science,” and to adopt resolutions urging that ‘Christians 
throughout the State appeal to the legislature to eliminate from 
all tax-supported schools this anti-scientific and anti-scriptural 
theory of the origin of man and the universe.”’ Christians must 
choose between Moses and Darwin, since evolution relegates the 


_who sees no further than 


truth of salvation to the limbo of medieval delusions, asserts a 
stalwart opponent of evolution, while, on the other hand, it 
makes no difference to the faith of a Modernist whether God 
worked a moment, a month, or through eons to fashion the 
universe and to create man after His own image. In the latter 
view the long process of evolution is no less a miracle than the 
short cut of a “‘surgical operation.” 
The whole matter is nothing more than a tempest in a teapot, 
a small teapot at that, in the opinion of some of our ministerial 
correspondents; but there is a large body of other opinion which 
spots in the various agitations here and there the beginnings of 
a concerted movement to assert everywhere the literal inerrancy 
of the Bible and to condemn as heretical all those who hold that 
revelation was not finished on Patmos. Instead of taking pot- 
shots at a few big luminous targets, such as Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, a barrage is to be laid down on the whole school of 
evolutionists. While some of the antis are not opposed to the 
teaching of evolution as a theory, they do object to having it 
taught in the lower grades, on the ground that it often leads 
children to a naturalistic conception of the origin of man and the 
universe and causes them to laugh at the Bible as a book long 
gone out of date. The Modernists, on the other hand, hold that 
evolution strengthens faith and that it may be logically regarded 
as one of the mysterious ways in which God moves His wonders 
to perform. The question, we have been warned, may resolve 
itself into a dispute which 
will rend the Christian 
Church more than it was 
sundered in the days of the 
Reformation, and TuHE 
Dicest’s poll of Minne- 
sota pastors may be taken 
as generally indicative of 
the two views in which the 
theory of evolution is held. 
The controversy be- 
tween so-called Funda- 
mentalists and Modern- 
ists is ‘‘much ado about 
nothing,’ in the opinion 
of the Rev. William E. 
Dudley, a Congregational- 
ist minister of Minneapo- 
lis, who says that there is 
a large representation in 
his part of the Northwest 
of ‘‘the type of dogmatist 


the nose upon his face. 

His business is to damn 

everybody who dares to SCOFFING AT EVOLUTION. 
think otherwise than he The Rev. W. B. Riley, Mr. Bryan’s 
nnraselt thane? Mr. host in Minneapolis, says evolution 


“has no place in State schools.” 


Dudley views the rumpus 
as ‘‘simply a passing phase 
in our already over-complex civilization,’ 
God brought about His creation is immaterial. 


’ 


and argues that how 
“The supreme 
fact is that ‘Behind the dim unknown standeth God within the 
And as to teaching evolution in the schools: 
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shadow. 


“Why not? Presented as an hypothesis, it is legitimate. We 
J yp 


! 


have theories for newly discovered lands, and conjectures for 
electrical forces. The more we know the more baffled we be- 
come. Our highest wisdom is a poor guess, yet through these 
uncertain guesses we struggle toward the best tha* is yet to be. 

“The fact remains the human mind is so constituted that 
the human race will continue along the lines of adven- 
turous investigation. The 
dogma‘ists may say the 
thing is settled. They 
may éttempt to force the 
revelations of science be- 
yond the curricula of the 
schools. Their task is 
hopeless and the roar is 
but ‘an infant erying in 
the night.’ The world is 
growing up and we must 
diseard our perambulator 
theories for honest grown- 
up convictions based upon 
sincere attempts to satisfy 
reason. 

“Truth is immovable 
and triumphant. God will 
not damn us for thinking 
for ourselves. The big- 
gest hoax in the world is 
canned dogma. Every 
storm spends its strength. 
The present controversy 
indicates that our gar- 
ments are still thick with 
prehistoric mud, for, ‘It 
doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.’ ”’ 


“The Gospel and evolu- 
tion are both revelations 
of God’s will,’ asserts the 
Rev. Warren L. Bunger, 
another Minneapolis Con- 
gregationalist, who studies 
the Bible ‘“‘as the book of religion, not as a book of science,’’ and 
is more concerned ‘‘over destinies than origins.’’ He does not 
“presume to stand before the gates of the Kingdom with author- 
ity to exclude all or any who believe that evolution is the method 
by which God works,” and does not believe in barring evolution 
from the schools. Proceeding with Congregationalist opinion 
which views the study of evolution without misgiving, the Rev. 
J. G. Duling, also of Minneapolis, thinks that ‘‘Mr. Bryan is 
doing more harm to the cause of Christianity than any man be- 
fore the public to-day. His ability as a speaker and his large 
following among the masses make people think him an authority 
on the subject,’”’ whereas ‘‘ the facts are that Mr. Bryan has never 
been an authority on any subject.” The effect of his oratory 
is to arouse “‘ prejudice against educated people,” and to engender 
the belief that if you want to be a true Christian, ‘remain 
ignorant.’”’ So, believing in ‘‘teaching the facts,” this preacher 
is ‘in favor of teaching evolution in the public schools.’ Less 
critical of his more orthodox brethren, the Rev. Charles L. Mears, 
of Minneapolis, believes that the Fundamentalist movement in 
Minnesota does not represent the spirit of the large part of the 
Protestant forces in Minnesota, ‘‘but comes from a comparatively 
small group of devout people who have lost all sympathy with 
the modern Church and school.” With this opinion several other 
Congregationalists fall in line. The Rev. Alvin C:.Bacon, of 
Little Falls, writes that among Congregationalists ‘“‘only one or 
two men of meager training are concerned” with the Fundamen- 
talist movement, adding: 


STICKING TO GENESIS. 


The Rev. George T. Rygh says the 
statements of evolutionists are ‘“‘the 
poison gas of infidelity.” 


“The Congregational Church of Minnesota is thoroughly 
liberal and progressive and I think this is true of the great body 
of Minnesotans generally. I do not expect that this is going 
to become a live religious issue in this State... . 

“T have not the slightest fear that the teaching of evolution 
will be barred from the schools and colleges of Minnesota. To 
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do so would be to step back into medievalism and bar the way 
to truth and knowledge.” 

On the part of ‘‘sane people,” writes the Rev. G. E. Smith, 
of Minneapolis, Mr. Bryan is regarded as ‘‘about as sound on 
realities of evolution, as sound on the principles of Christianity, 
as he was, a while since, sound on finance. The elimination of 
the study of evolution from our public schools is in no way the 
sentiment of Minneapolis or of the State of Minnesota.” In- 
stead of injuring it, “‘the effect of the anti-evolutionary agitation 
upon students is to shake their faith,’ believes the Rev. Russell 
Henry Stafford, of the same city, declaring that ‘‘by actual 
experiments in the laboratory they know that the scientific 
method in general is self-validating; and when men in the name 
of religion denounce that method and its assured results they 
are constrained by the truth that is in them to reject religion as 
thus represented.”” The Christian interpretation of life, says 
this pastor, “is neither weakened nor strengthened by science 
in any form, for it rests upon supersensible sanctions, the chief 
of which are the moral sense and the mystical experience of God.” 
And to the Rev. Frank J. Bruno, who is now at the University 
of Minnesota, the agitation against the theory of evolution seems 
“about as valuable as entering the field against windmills,”’ for 
the theory ‘‘will stand or fall on its own merits. Its accuracy 
is to be tested by the canons of scientific criticism and not by 
the emotional appeals of a church or a group of churchmen.” 
And so far as this correspondent has observed, ‘‘the result of this 
agitation among the students at the University promises to 
establish both the religious faith and the evolution hypothesis on 
firmer and broader grounds. It has stirred up the thinking of 
students on these two subjects. If pursued long enough and 
honestly enough such thinking can only end in a better 
religion and a better science.’’ In the opinion of the Rev. 
George H. Kemp, Minneapolis, the agitation against teaching 
the. evolutionary theory 
‘9s the revival in another 
form of the contest be- 
tween theology and _ sci- 
ence, and the former has 
always had to retire.’ 
He quotes Professor Conk- 
lin: ‘‘If evolution is false, 
it can not be saved by 
seience; if it is true, it 
ean not be destroyed by 
theology.” 

Seventeen Methodist 
preachers are numbered in 
our replies among the 
‘religious progressives.” 
Christ himself was unor- 
thodox and radical in his 
views, and was a sacrifi- 
cial vietim to the ortho- 
doxy of his times, argues 
one of the Methodist lib- 
erals. Even in those days 
there were Fundamental- 
ists—the Seribes and the 
Pharisees — who made 
much of the letter of the 
law. Therefore, writes 
the Rev. Jesse Kender- 
dine, of Wells, “we may 
reasonably contend that the attitude of Jesus to the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament is a safe guide to all Christian people. 
His attitude to it as a guide for ethical thinking and moral 
conduet ‘was this: It is insufficient.” Some of the “old-time” 

(Continued on page 50) 


LET US KEEP THE BIBLE, 


Urges the Rev. August Samuelson, 
who says ‘Christianity has stood the 
test for almost 2,000 years. 
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ARBUCKLE’S PLEA FOR ANOTHER CHANCE 


ILL HAYS’S CHRISTMAS ‘‘PARDON” of ‘‘ Fatty” 

Arbuckle is a ‘brazen insult to the American people,” 

or a Christian appeal to the people’s conscience to 
give the fallen star a chance to rehabilitate himself in the popular 
esteem, according as the comedian’s case and its effects are 
viewed in the public eve. In the opinion of the Indiana News 
Sentinel (Fort Wayne), ‘‘neither Will Hays nor anybody else 
is going to salvage the stinking lot of corruption sewed up in 
the supprest Arbuckle films.” But the “‘little ezar of moviedom”’ 
insists on his ‘‘pardon’”’ 
as a moral obligation, and 
Arbuckle himself quotes ~ 
those words of Christ: 
““As ye judge, so shall ye 
be judged.”” However, a 
storm of protest broke 
over the country on Mr. 
Hays’s announcement 
that Arbuckle was to 
have another chance on 
the screen; hard words 
are used, and Joseph M. 


Schenck, the producer 
-who announces he will 
employ the erstwhile 


fivorite, declares “it is 
not Christian-like of minis- 
ters to condemn Arbuckle 
before he has been heard.” 
On the other hand, the 
unfortunate breakdown 
from the effects of nar- 
eotics of another film 
favorite so complicates 
the case as to révive 
criticism of Hollywood as 
the ‘graveyard of virtue” 
that it is asked whether 
Mr. Hays is employed by 
the movie industry at $150,000 a year to act as a broom or a 
whitewash brush. The story of Arbuckle’s downfall needs no 
repetition here. A night given over to orgy in a San Francisco 
‘hotel, the death of an actress, three trials before acquittal on 
a murder charge—an acquittal, however, which is said not to 
have removed the odor of scandal—and the rotund idol who 
had tickled millions with his antics was found to have feet 
of clay. He was banished from the screen kingdom by Mr. 
Hays, his pictures were withdrawn, and the contract with his 
producer was canceled. Now he is to come back—if he can, 
and public opinion is to decide. In announcing that Arbuckle 
was to have another opportunity, Mr. Will Hays says: 


HE JESTS AT EVOLUTION. 


The Rev. Emil Lund laughs at the 
theory which includes “‘frogs in dirty 
pools’”’ in our ancestry. 


‘‘Byery man in the right and at the proper time is entitled 
to his chance to make good. It is apparent that Roscoe Ar- 
buckle’s conduct since his trouble merits that chance. So far 
as I am concerned, there will be no suggestion now that he should 
not have his opportunity to go back to work in his profession. 
In our efforts to develop complete cooperation and confidence 
within the industry, I hope we can start the New Year with no 
yesterdays. Live and let live is not enough; we will try to live 
and help live.” 

The comedian accepted the proffered opportunity, saying, “I 
am very grateful to all those who are helping me, and I will 
prove myself worthy of their faith in me.” But a wrathful din 
which grew as announcement of the ‘‘pardon’”’ gained in pub- 
licity immediately broke:about his ears, The Los Angeles Dis- 
trict Federation of Women’s Clubs opened the chorus of indigna- 

_tion by reaffirming its opposition to Arbuckle’s return to the 


sereen, and saying that ‘‘the testimony at his trial was of such 
a character as to bar him forever from appearing before a decent, 
self-respecting public.” The opposition spread rapidly through- 
out the country, and was recorded in volumes of press dispatches. 
The-mayors of several leading cities are reported to have voiced 
their disapproval of the whilom favorite’s return to the movies, 
and strong protests have been raised by clergy and church 
organizations, by women’s clubs, by associations of motion-picture 
owners and by such representative bodies as the National 
Education Association, the Y. M. C. A., and the National 
Catholic Welfare Council. Motion picture exhibitors are also 
in the opposition band- | 
wagon. Those of eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and Delaware are reported 
in press dispatches to have 
officially banned the show- 
ing of Arbuckle films in 
their theaters ‘‘until the 
public wants him back.” 
“Melegrams coming to the 
national offices of the 
Motion Picture Owners of 
America indicate,’ says 
Sidney S. Cohen, presi- 
dent, ‘‘a general: opposi- 
tion to the return of 
Arbuckle to the screen. 
As the public alone con- 
stitute the judges of what 
should or what should not 
appear on the screen, the 
American people will de- 
termine whether or not 
they want Arbuckle films. 
No act of any official can 
make up the public mind 
in this matter.” 

to the vo- 
luminous editorial com- 
ment on the consequences 
of Arbuckle’s escapade, it appears to be preponderatingly 
against his return from exile. “Sorry as we may be for the man’s 
downfall,’ says the Grand Rapids Press, ‘‘Arbuckle’s appear- 
ance on the silver sheet can not fail to recall to practically every 
man, woman and child in every theater which leases his films, 
the details of the Arbuckle party in San Francisco and the 
salacious evidence at the trial.’ The “‘righteous gentlemen” 
behind the pardon ‘‘talk as tho the only question were that of 
being good to Arbuckle,’ comments the Adrian Daily Telegram. 
“How about the feelings and the morals of the millions before 
whom they propose to thrust Arbuckle’s picture and person- 
ality? ... As to Mr. Will Hays, we would only add that now we 
know—he was intended to be a whitewash brush, and he is.” 
“Tt may be true that Arbuckle has behaved himself since his 
acquittal,” says the Pittsburgh Gazette Times, “but that does not 
operate to prevent recalling to mind the incidents which led to 
his prosecution. To portray him on the screen is to place him 
in the light of having been guilty of a mere indiseretion which 
should be overlooked in the interest of ‘art.’ The effect could 
not be otherwise than bad. And Mr. Hays’s attitude does not 
improve the situation.” Noting that the comedian “was tried 
on a charge of homicide, not for the irregular eonduct which 
preceded a woman’s death’’—‘‘the chief thing that makes him 
unfit as an entertainer for children or adolescents—” the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press agrees that there is no question of Arbuckle’s 
right to live ‘‘a respectable life.” But ‘‘it does not follow that 
he has any right to recover such special advantages at the 


“TRUTH WILL PREVAIL,” 


Says the Rev. E. M. Cross, declaring 
that Episcopalians are generally op- 


ing 
posed to interfering with the schools. Turning 
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expense of jeopardizing the morals and mental integrity of 
millions of impressionable young persons. His prosperity is as 
nothing compared with the welfare of a generation.” And if 
his moral welfare is a matter for our consideration, the Chicago 
Evening Post ‘‘would be inclined to recommend another kind of 
job; the fact that it might be less to his liking and considerably 
less lucrative would be good for his soul.” 

However, Arbuckle is not without his defenders. ‘‘The sum 
total of Christian philosophy glows” in Mr. Hays’s ‘“‘happy”’ 
phrase, ‘‘live and help live,” remarks the Denver Times. The 
phrase breathes the ‘‘very spirit of the Golden Rule, which 
would have men do unto 
others as they would 
they should do unto 
them.”’ And “‘there is 
more than the future of 
Arbuckle at stake. If 
the corpulent comedian 
shall reveal, after all, 
beneath the boisterous- 
ness and uncouthness of 
his slapstick art, those 
qualities on which Mr. 
Hays is depending, he 
will be aiding the mov- 
ing picture industry as a 
whole and improving its 
ethical tone.” “It is 
one thing to excuse his 
evil conduct,” says the 
Baltimore Sun. “It is 
another to say that be- 
cause of his misdeeds he 
shall not be allowed to 
earn a living in the only 
trade in which he is 
skilled. If we assume to 
carry our judgments to 
such an extent as this 
we shall certainly, if not 
in this case, then in 
others, be responsible for much injustice and injury.” It is 
plainly a moral question, thinks the Springfield Union; “also a 
question of the attitude of sinners toward the sinner.” 


“RETARDED SOULS” 


Is what the Rey. Herbert A. Sawyer 
calls those who jibe at the com- 
monly accepted theory of evolution. 


““We are or assume to be a Christian people and this is a 
question of Christian morality and there must be a Christian 
answer. What is it? It is by no means a new question, and it 
was answered of old. 

““Then came Peter to Him, and said, Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? ‘Till seven times? 

*** Jesus saith unto him, I say not unto thee, until seven times: 
but until seventy times seven.’”’ 


**As ye judge, so shall ye be judged,” recites Arbuckle in an 
appeal in which he says that the third jury not only acquitted 
him, but found, the jurors stated, that there ‘‘was not the slight- 
est proof adduced to connect himin any way with the com- 
mission of a crime.” So he declares: 


“But even supposing that I had not been able to establish 
my innocence, but that I were conscientiously endeavoring 
through an orderly life to atone for mistakes, would I not be 
entitled to an appeal for forgiveness according to the Scrip- 
tures, the letter of which so many in the pulpit seem to observe 
and the spirit of which some in the pulpit seem to ignore? 

“Tt is not difficult to visualize at this time of year, which com- 
memorates the birth of Christ, what might have happened if 
some of those who heartlessly denounce me had been present 
when the Saviour forgave the penitent thief on the cross in 
words that have influenced the human race more than any 
other words ever uttered. Would not some of these persons 
have denounced Christ and stoned Him for what He said?” 


FORGETTING THE LIFE ETERNAL 


HE TRAGIC MISTAKE of popular theology and phi- 

losophy, says Dr. Francis L. Patton, former president 

of Princeton University, ‘‘is in the foolish dismissal of 
the life to come.” Dr. Patton thinks that Christ’s words: 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you,” are being forgotten, 
and that ‘‘these things,” the ‘‘lesser things”’ of life, are engrossing 
the attention of religious teachers of to-day. Dr. Patton’s 
words, taken from an address he delivered recently in Phila- 
delphia, furnish a text 
for The Lutheran, which 
tells us that ‘Blessed 
are we who live in the 
now” (as a certain 
anthem sung at the 
dedication of a large 
department store was 
entitled) is the song of 
theage, and that Christ’s 
words are inverted to 
read thus: ‘‘Seek ye 
first all other things and 
let the Kingdom of God 
be the addition, or ap- 
pendix, of life.’”’ The. 
state of mind thus ex- 
prest leads The Lutheran 
to ask if the Social 
Service’ Program, with 
its ‘‘Social Gospel”’ that 
“fondly hopes to usher in 
the Kingdom of God by 
baptizing whole groups 
with its ethical water,” 
is not an evidence: of 
the danger that is con- 
fronting the Church. 
“Ts not the social ap- 
plication of Christianity 
to industry, economies and polities made almost the exclusive 
end and aim?’”’ Certainly, concedes this denominational jour- 
nal, no one cares to goon record as despising, or neglecting, 
means and methods to make Christian principles and ethics 
effective in business, industry, polities and government. 


“LET US. HAVE SENSE.” 


Putting ‘“‘nervous hands on the ark,” 
says the Rev. Jesse Kenderdine, ‘“‘is - 
sure death to spiritual progress.”’ 


“But we must protest against an emphasis which wrenches 
the ethical principles of Christ’s teachings apart from the 
spiritual essence and content of the Gospel; which speaks of a 
social Gospel apart from the saving Gospel; which conceives of 
the Church’s task and mission as reformatory on the outside 
rather than redemptive in the very heart and life of man. You 
can convert an individual; you can baptize an individual; you 
can reach with the Gospel the inner springs of an individual’s 
life; you can bring the individual into personal relationship and 
fellowship with God through Christ. But you ean not convert a 
‘social order’; you can not baptize a ‘social order’; you can 
not regenerate it; you can not bring it into fellowship with God. 
‘You might as well try to vaccinate the social order’ (to use Dr. 
Patton’s words) in order to save it from the smallpox of sin. 
Here is where the modern passion for vague generalizations runs 
amuck. A mixed group, or order, is a very intangible, imper- 
sonal entity to deal with. 

“What is needed to Christianize society is to redeem the 
individual and bring him into fellowship with God. That comes 
first, because it is fundamental and essential. Let the social 
Gospel be rooted in the saving Gospel, let it breathe the spirit 
and atmosphere of the Christ who came to seek and to save the 
lost, and not merely to establish a kingdom of social and civie 
righteousness; then will the Church’s message be received by 
men as coming from God and as having a Thus-saith-the-Lord 
behind it.” 
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Rich, filling, nourishing, and delicious! Each 
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PA] AEEER: S gives us the outside view 
of one of our familiar characters, 
but perhaps if he wrote a poem it would 
deal with frustrate hopes, or, better, daily 
journeys into lands of romance. 


THE TICKET AGENT 
By Epmunp Lramy 


Like any merchant in a store 
Who sells things by the pound or score, 


He deals with scarce perfunctory glance 
Small pass-keys to the world’s Romance. 


He takes dull money, turns and hands 
The roadways to far distant lands. 


Bright shining rail and fenceless sea 
Are partners to his wizardry. 


He calls off names as if they were 

Just names to cause no heart to stir. 

For listening you'll hear him say 

“.. . and then to Aden and Bombay . . .” 


Or.‘ . . . ’Frisco first and then to Nome, 
‘Across the Rocky Mountains—Home . . .” 


And never catch of voice to tell 
He knows the lure or feels the spell. 


Like any salesman in a store, 
He sells but tickets—nothing more. 


And casual as any clerk 
He deals in dreams, and calls it—work! 


FREE verse produces none of the magic 
of. this which we find in the January 
Atlantic, and yet at first sight it seems 
free enough, but built up on the eternal 
principles of rhythm. 


A PRELUDE 
By Lacrence Brnyon 


I remember a night of my youth, I remember a 
night 

Soundless! 

The earth and the sea were a shadow, but over me 
opened 

Heaven into uttermost heaven, 
height 

Boundless 

With stars, with stars, with stars! 

I remember the dew on my face, I remember the 
mingled 

Homely smell of grass and unearthly beauty 

Out of the ends of the air and the unscaled 
darkness ° 

Poured in a rain, in a river, 

Into my marrow—through all the veins of delight 

Poured into me. 

O the divine solitude! the intoxicating silence! 

I was a spirit unregioned, worthy of them: 

I, even I, was a creature of infinite flight, 

Born to be free. 

In the midst of the worlds, as they moved, I 
moved with them all, 

A sense and a joy; I was hidden, and yet they 
were nigh; 

For they came to me as lovers, 

Those stars from on high. 


and height into 


Thus as my whole soul drank of the star-filled air, 

{ felt, more than heard, like a whisper 

Invading me out of immensity, hinted, haunting 

Sound 

Of waves, of waves, of waves. 

And I felt in the blood of my flesh, to the roots of 
my hair, 

That 1t sought me, a mind in that muteness; 


-Why do you near, me and choose me? 


In the midst of the worlds I trembled, 

I in the night, a mortal, 

Found! 

What was I, what was I? Nothing 

But a Moment aware 

Of the ruins of Time! 

Yet a memory of memories within me, from far, 
O from far, 

From shadow effaced behind shadow, from dust 
under dust, 

From, burial of realm under realm (even there, 
even there), 

From the den in the hungering forest, from 
ancientist lair, 

Rose to claim 

This my body, the sap of its veins and its secret 
to share; 

To emerge with the star-watching eyes of the 
venturer, Man. 

And my spirit was filled with its meaning; it 
knew whence it came; 

For I was the word on Earth’s lips 

That she needed to name. 


“But tell me,” I cried, “‘O whispering, troubling 
waves, 

Tell me, O journeying wildernesses of stars, 

Whither 
would you lure me, 

The earth-child?”’ 

—To be brimmed with ‘desire overflowing the 
bounds of the world, 

To be wingless and stretched on a longing that 
boundlessly craves, 

Who has known not this, in itte bloom of a mid- 
night marveling 

Earth-exiled? 

But thus to be sought from afar by phantom 
waves, 

In the still of the night to be neared by stooping 
stars, 

As if all immensity sought for a home in the mind 

At its core— 

This draws my whole being up from its secret 
caves, 

And the flesh is no longer a home, nor can com- 
forting Earth 

Shelter me more. 

I am known to the Unknown; chosen, charmed, 
endangered; 

I flow to a music ocean-wild and starry, 

And feel within me, for this mortality’s answer, 

Sea without shore, 


Louis GrupDIN, we read in Caprice, a new. 

“poetry-art magazine,’’ issuing from Los 
Angeles, is a ‘‘young New York poet dis- 
covered by Maxwell Bodenheim.’ He 
has a few verses in Broom (now printed in 
Berlin) on “ Dostoyevski”’ that Christopher 
Morley says ‘‘gives us a picture, a remark- 
able picture, a cabinet of Doctor Caligari 
picture.”” As we must be up to the minute, 
we pass on the picture: 


A Man with a face like a thin green wave 

that rose in a drawn treble against the darkness, 
stood in a small bare room; 

it fled in four directions 

from the frantic gaslight. 


Tuat is all of the picture as Morley sees 
it, but the poem goes on: 


Faces vaguely resembling his own 
ranged about him and hung in straight lines 
like an abandoned quest. 


Hungers with tired hands 

and hatreds, breast to breast 

groped toward him, crying 

that their struggles were unavailing, 
and in their midst a ceaseless wailing 
suddenly choked itself, explaining 
that it did not know how to die; 


a man and woman relinquished each other 

and pointed to their futile bruises; 

a violent ghost leaped before him 

and fluttered with a pain without words; 

among them hovered 

a woman with an invisible face 

and shoulders like a heavy scent 

which she.had wearied of pursuing; 

a giant stared at his own phosphorescence 

and-begged with guiltless candor, 

from a heap of implements and rags, 

to be told what he wanted. 

The young man stumbled among them and they 
clung to his clothes, 

their voices struck him like hail, 

and he cried that he was only a child. 


He fled till he knew they would not vanish, 
then he lay, whispering their questions, 
tasting them warily, as though 

he had learnt how to sip poison; 

it flamed gently in his veins, 

and he knew the gaiety of those 

that need no sunlight and can no longer die. 


Lest the preceding should give an unfair 
impression of the new man, we quote an- 
other, this from Caprice: ' 


ULYSSES 


By Louis GrupIn 


Across the echoes staggering from their pain, 
He fled the women on death’s waters blown, * 
He cleared the sky of drama; stood alone, z 

Debating with his pity and disdain. # 


- eR a 4 
And heard, because he did not fear to drown, . 
» Death's inane whisper riding on a ‘scream; 


«! “Women and men are fragments of my scheme, 
The earth and heaven are my scattered gown. 


The masks of melodrama and the green 
Anger of clowns and the blue fear of swords, 
These are the hasty towers of my words; 
Your dreads and tears were only my chagrin.” 


“Beauty is the dream on which death hovers,”’ 
He thought, “‘and wakens in the hate of lovers.” 


WHo goes in search seldom finds, but 
the reward is for the receptive, casual soul 
who sees when the minute comes; or we 
‘do not read aright this poem in the New 
York Evening Post: 


DEER ON THE MOUNTAIN 


By Grace Farrow Norton 


Deer are on the mountain, deer! 

A hunter spied one browsing near 

And the little girl who lives below 

Saw beside her cabbage field a running doe. 

But I have never seen them, though I used to wait, 

And wander, and come home weary and late. 

No, I have never seen them stand a-quiver, 

Then turn and bound and go! 

Nor have I started as they loomed above me, 

Sudden, bright, upon a hill, 

Nor turned to find them, kneeling, breathless, still. 

But now—at last—I know you love me! 

For now—at last—I know 

How the noble deer leaps, how leaps the doe. 

Oh, I lie locked and still and white 

In my little room all night 

And toss and laugh and have no peace of mind, 

For deer are plunging through the thickets 

And they stop and sniff the wind, 

They break and dash for cover with the hounds 
close behind. 

Swift runs the deer and close to him the doe; 

Now they have found the glen, now they are 
erouching low— 

I have never seen them, but now—at last—I ian 
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Never Was Such a Car 
So Favorably Priced 


All Aluminum Body by a Famous Builder, Custombuilt Quality 
ata Quantity Price and the New Improved Super-Six 
at a *200 Price Reduction 


Old and famous body builders—Biddle & Smart, 
Amesbury, Mass.—devote all their factories to 
the production of the Hudson Sedan body. For 
almost three generations they have turned out 
the finest custom carriages and automobile 
bodies. They are masters in design and care- 
ful workmanship. 


Now these workmen devote their efforts exclu- 
sively to the Hudson Sedan. It gives fine car 
buyers custombuilt quality at a quantity price. 


(Canadian price $3150, f. 0. b. Windsor, All Duty, Sales, Exc e Taxes Paid) 


HUDSON SEDAN $9095 ren 


PERSONAL 


y GLIMPSES 


ENGLAND’S “STRANGEST” PREMIER—AND HIS “BOSS” 


sc DON’T WANT none of your fancy dolls,’ announced a 
customer in a London department store. ‘‘I want a 
plain, old-fashioned doll, that don’t say nawthin’, and 

lasts a long time.” : 

“T say, Harriet,’ called the salesgirl to a friend at the other 
end of the counter. ‘‘Pass me along one of them Bonar Laws.” 


CASTING HIS WEB OF WORDS. 


Bonar Law, who recently became the Governmental head of the 

British Empire, is called “‘queer,’’ and he is no orator, but his logic 

has been compared to the net carried by a particularly dangerous type 
of old Roman gladiator. 


This incident, recounted in Punch (London), may or may not 
be literally true, but there is a great deal of truth in it, neverthe- 
less, and it shows popular appreciation of the humor to be found 
in the long-faced, serious-minded Seotechman who now rules the 
British Empire, in place of David Lloyd George, resigned. Bonar 
Law talks little, and when he talks, he just simply talks—he 
never orates. He certainly has “‘lasting’’ qualities. On the 
stormy sea of British politics from 1903 onward, remarks the 
Parliamentary correspondent of the London Times, Mr. Bonar 
Law has ‘“‘bobbed up and down like a cork, and alone never got a 
ducking.”” He was born in Canada, and even tho his later educa- 
tion and his business experience were obtained in Scotland, 
political argument frequently brings out the charge that the 
Conservative Party, the old and ultra-respectable mainstay of 
British tradition, is now ruled by an upstart Scotch-Canadian 
ironmonger, with a gift for statistics. Bonar Law, if we are to 
believe some of his numerous biographers, rose to prominence 


largely because he kept his waistcoat pocket full of figures, to 
be produced at psychological moments. é 

But there is another reason that Bonar Law is now on the top 
of the political heap, other political diviners announce, a reason 
which is summed up in the personality of Sir George Younger. 
‘Political boss’? would be Sir George’s title in this country, but 
any effort to compare him with Hanna, Quay, Penrose or Murphy 
fails, we are assured because of the fundamental difference in the 
way of doing things in the two countries. Sir George Younger, 
political director of the Conservative Party in England and 
maker of Premiers, has many of those advantages of birth, tradi- 
tion and wealth that Mr. Bonar Law misses. Sir George, it is 
reported, has long been an admirer of Law for reasons which 
might not appeal to the average American boss—bluntness, 
scrupulous honesty and sound judgment. For this British boss, 
it appears at a distance, possesses, along with advantages of birth, 
some of the idealism that Americans demand in their candidates 
for high office. ‘ Sir George entered politics as his rightful avoca- 
tion,’ comments M. Baxter Kirkman in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger: 


“The eldest son of afamily plentifully endowed through brewery 
and land interests with all the attributes of wealth, he had the 
usual choice of politics, the army and the Church as his metier. 
He chose polities. 

“Lloyd. George, the son of a schoolteacher, entered polities as 


f ! 

AK! LADDIE. 
IREMEMBER 

THE TIME WHEN | 


“FALLEN STARS,” 


Together with a newly risen one, to judge by the air with which 


Mr. Bonar Law strides past, on his way shine. 
appeared in the London Daily Express. 


This cartoon 


a profession and fought desperately with an eye to his own future 
through grades that: Younger, by right of birth, had skipt. 
“Despite the accident of the coalition which made them tem- 
porary allies—and on occasions no one has spoken louder in 
public for this alliance than Younger—in the back of his mind 
and in his heart Younger never exactly trusted ‘those radical 
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Buick shows the way 
for 1923 


Buick leadership has 
come through Buick’s un- 
erring anticipation of the 
te public’s motoring require- 
ments. The extent of 

Buick leadership is best 

evidenced by the frequency 

with which the Buick em- 

blem is seen on every road. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve- Branches in All Principal 
in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


SERN 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUGLO THEM 
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fellows’; and this distrust, coupled with the tenacity which he 
inherited from his Scotch forebears, prevented the personality 
of Lloyd George from dissociating itself from his past and his 
upbringing in Younger’s mind, altho greater men than the 
Unionist chairman succumbed to the Premier’s magnetism. 

“Not that it can justly be said that Younger is an aristocratic 
snob—whenever he is going anywhere in London his favorite 
method of travel is on the top of a bus, and those who hold caste 
above all else regard buses as something entirely without the 
pale—but just that in his seventy-two years of life he has held 
firmly to the old ideas and ideals, while Lloyd George has ever 
been seeking the strange and the new. 

“In the office of the Unionist Central Committee, right under 
the shadow of Big Ben and the Houses of Parliament, Younger 
consequently led the fight for the English version of ‘the return 
to normaley.’ The appeal of his party was strikingly like that 
of the Republicans in the United States in their 1920 campaign. 
Some of the party slogans could 
be transmitted and fit the 
Unionist ease like a glove. Just 
as President Harding was pic- 
tured as a safe man whose men- 
tal reactions could be forecast 
under given conditions, so 
was Sir George Younger an 
eminently ‘safe’ type of En- 
glishman. The distinction be- 
tween the two men, which, 
after all, is the whole dis- 
tinction between English and 
American political life, is that 
the ‘safe’ man in England 
comes from the landed aristoc- 
*racy, while in the United States 
we like our ‘safe’ man to 
spring from the people. 

“Hundreds of callers sought 
the door of Sir George Young- 
er’s office each day. Noble 
lords and humble workers 
from out in the constituencies 
rubbed shoulders while waiting 
their turn to see him. Few of 
the callers were turned over to 
the chairman’s assistants, for 
Younger threw every ounce of 
his energy into what he in- 
tended to be the last political 
campaign of his day. He per- 
sonally was not seeking re- 
election, which means that 
when the vote was cast on 
November 14 he was to step 
aside as Unionist chairman in 
favor of some other man. This 
is one of the reasons why 
Younger worked eighteen hours 
a day then, but the big reason 
was Bonar Law, 

“There seemed to be little 
likelihood that Younger, when 
he first came to Parliament in 1906 after several unsuccessful 
efforts, would ever rise above the position of Scottish whip, 
which he gained in 1911. Bonar Law, who had so much to do 
with the original formation of the coalition, only to destroy it 
ultimately, discovered astute political wisdom in this Scotch- 
man who was but seldom heard on the floor of the House, and 
in 1917 made him chairman of the Unionist organization, a debt 
that Younger wanted to repay.” 


Copyrighted by Keystone View Company. 


And now he has repaid the debt. He was one of the most 
active powers in the maneuvering :nd*jockeying for advantage 
that preceded the recent election. In his native Scotch town, 
Alloa, where his brewery interests are centered, continues The 


Ledger commentator: 


“They have a saying that ‘guid gear gangs wi’ sma’ bulk,’ and 
this expression is typical of the man. Neat and well groomed 
to the point of being a tailor’s delight, he looks years below his 
actual age. His parliamentary activity is not one of words. It 
has been much behind the scene, for he is not a good speaker and 
can accomplish more by pulling wires than through argument. 
He is seldom seen in anger nor can he be wheedled into changing 
his position once he has made up his mind to the contrary. In 
addition to being a Unionist at all times, Younger’s convictions 
make him a strong opponent of trade unionism and temperance 


ENGLAND'S TRIUMPHANT POLITICAL “BOSS.” 


Sir George Younger, head of the Conservative Party, which put 
Bonar Law in power, is rich, aristocratic, cultured, and, altogether, 
something of a contrast to the ‘‘boss’” as known in America. 


a 
reform. In the past Parliament he effectively killed a proposal 
for local option and has said most emphatically that ‘no ap- 
proach to prohibition is possible in Great Britain,’ a statement 
brought out by a rumor that he said Scotland would be dry in 
ten years. ¥ . 

“Yet, altho Younger fights with a zeal that violates his sense 
of fitness and tradition, he is a good enough loser to know when 
he is beaten and say the graceful thing. It was this way when 
suffrage for women became inevitable, despite the horror the 
militants caused him and men of his type. ; 

‘<The only active, keen forces in politics are women,’ is Sir 
George’s present view. ‘But they have a lot to learn.’ In 
explanation of this left-handed compliment he reasons as follows: 
‘If a woman wants a thing she goes straight for it.” In polities 
it is not always possible to take the perfectly straight course 
toward any result you wish to obtain. It is often necessary to 
proceed by slow stages. Woman is up against her temperament. 
She takes some queer jumps. 
Women, however, are very 
keen and anxious to learn. It 
is because of their ardor and 
keenness that it is a godsend 
we have women in politics. 
Such eagerness is in strong 
contrast to the present apathy 
of men electors.’ 

“Which isn’t half bad, and 
Younger backed up his words 
by creating a woman’s division 
of his party organization and 
putting Lady Edmund Talbot 
at the head of it. 

““He could have been in the 
House of Lords long before 
this, but so far he has been 
satisfied. with the baronry 
which came to him in 1911, tho 
it would not be at all surprizing 
to see him elevated to the 
peerage when the Bonar Law 
New Year’s honors are an- 
nounced. His friends doubt 
whether he would be satisfied 
with the slothfulness of the 
House of Lords after his active 
part in political life. Person- 
ally he says he would prefer 
to continue his business inter- 
ests, which include director- 
ships in the National Bank of 
Scotland, Lloyds Bank and 
several insurance companies, 
besides his brewery, and do 
just enough work to find 
plenty of time for walking— 
his favorite outdoor recreation 
—and playing with his grand- 
children.” 


Bonar Law, in the mean- 
time, is in the limelight, 
where, if many of his friendly erities are to be believed, he has 
no particular desire to be. He is not ‘‘ambitious” to the ex- 
tent of enjoying publicity. He is “sometimes taken as a 
representative business man in polities,” but, declares Her- 
bert Sidebotham of the London Times, in a study of the present 
Premier, published in ‘Political Profiles from British Public 
Life” (Houghton Mifflin), Bonar Law is nothing of the kind, for 
“the typical modern business man is a man either of powerful 
imagination or a wishy-washy sentiment, and he has neither.” 
In point of fact, continues Mr. Sidebotham: 


‘‘He stands rather for the Northern passion for argument. In 
the South people never argue with each other; they are content 
to say what they think, to diffuse the appropriate temperamental 
aura about what they say, and if that does not persuade they 
give it up. But in the North argumentation is a passion. Opin- 
ions really are changed by the turning and twisting of words, and 
an argument with which a man disagrees is not something to 
shrug his shoulders at, but to hit on the head if he can. It is 
the difference between an evangelical and a ceremonial religion. 

“This passion for argumentation is the permanent and distin- — 
guishing quality in Mr. Bonar Law. When he comes into the 
House he looks the plain, kind-hearted, decent man, drest as tho 
for kirk. The eyes are wide open and shy; the manner, when his 


Give your home the:same chance 
you give your business 
Protect it from fire—with Asbestos 


VERY morning you leave 
your most treasured val- 
uables at home, playing with 
dolls, perhaps, or fast asleep 
in the cradle. 

Yet they may not be as 
well guarded from fire and 
peril as your office records 
and papers! 


A fire-safe roof 


Asbestos offers complete 
protection to every home in 
its most vulnerable spot—the 
roof. Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingles are fire-safe. You 
know that, of course, because 
you know that asbestos can’t 
burn. What you do not know, 
perhaps, is how very inexpen- 
sive Asbestos Shingles are. 


A fraction of a cent more 

Johns-Manville Flexstone 
Asbestos Shingles cost only 
a fraction of a cent more per 
shingle than the ordinary 
composition kind, which are 
Slate-surfaced, too, but lack 
the protective foundation of 
asbestos. On the average 
home the difference rarely 
amounts to more than $25. 

How little that is to pay 


_JOHNS-MANVILLE 


for a protective layer of 
Asbestos rock over your whole 
roof—and security for those 
beneath it! 


Durable too! 


Even if you discounted 
their fire-safety, Flexstone As- 
bestos Shingles would be worth 
the little more they cost on the 
score of durability. 

The asbestos rock that is 
put into your roof was born 
ages ago. It has withstood 
the ravages of fire and time 
for years that make all history 
seem like the affair of a mo- 
ment. It will probably out- 
last your house. 


Choose your color 


The slate surfacing of Flex- 
stone Shingles is offered in a 
wide range of colors —red, 
green, and blue-black. Get 
samples and prices from your 
dealer or contractor today! 

Apply your business sense 
to your home—protect it with 
Asbestos. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE, Incorporated 


Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: 


CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., LtTD., 
TORONTO 


Ashectos Shingles 
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What Type of Asbestos Roofing? 
This chart will help you decide 


Type of Asbestos Brand or Trade 
Roofing : Name 


Slate surfaced S 
asbestos ready Flexstone—red, green 
roofing or shingles or blue-black 


Slate surfaced Flexstone —red, green 
asbestos shingles or blue-black 

or rigid ‘asbestos Standard (rigid)shingles 
shingles —red, brown or gray 


Kind of Building 


Small buildings 


Dwellings 
$3,000-$7,000 


Standard or 
Colorblende (rigid) — 
red, brown, gray or 

blended 


Dwellings 
$7,000-$25,000 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Colorblende—five- 
tone; brown with or 
Without red or gray 
accidentals 


Dwellings 
$25,000 upwards 


Rigid asbestos 
shingles 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Ready 

or Asbestos Built-up 
Roofing 


Asbestos ready 
roofing or 
asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Asbestos built-up 
roofing 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing with steel 
reinforcement 


Factories, shops and 
mills — monitor and 
sawtooth roofs* 


Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Built-up Roofing 


Flat roofs— 
all buildings* 


Skeleton frame 
buildings— 
standard conditions* 


Asbestos Protected 
Metal 


Johns- Manville 
Transite Corrugated 
Asbestos Roofing 
and Siding 


Skeleton frame build- 
ings—excessive tem- 
perature or conden- 
sation conditions* 


Corrugated asbestos 
roofing without steel 
reinforcement 


* Note—Industrial buildings call for expert advice. 
A roofing expert is available at all Johns-Manyille Branches. 


9 Ee) 


and its allied products 
INSULATION 

BRAKE LININGS 

* ROOFINGS 

PACKINGS 

CEMENTS 


Johns - Manville 
Flexstone Asbes- 
tos Shingles 
don’t curl be- 
cause they can’t 
dry out. 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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critics are talking, is the blend of deference and resignation with 
which people listen to a sermon. But when he rises to reply one 
becomes conscious of ability of a rare and curious kind. He can 
not create an atmosphere, he has no saliences of phrase, his ges- 
tures are undistinguished, and the voice is thin, dull, and before 
his resignation’ a little indistinct and low. But if you regard 
argument as the weaving of an intricate pattern, there is no one 
in the House to approach him for skill. You feel when he rises 
that he can never get under your rhetorical guard, and then sud- 
denly the net is round you, and you are caught in meshes of 
argumentation so fine that you hardly know that they are there 
until yeu feel yourself powerless.”’ 


Mr. Law, observes W. P. Crozier, writing in the Dearborn 
Independent on “The Strangest of England’s Prime Ministers,” 
is accused by his political opponents of being merely a stupid 
Tory, raised to power, not by merit, but by cireumstances be- 
yond his control. These circumstances, it is intimated, in- 
ciude his friend, Sir George Younger. An English Labor paper, 
The New Leader, auoted 
by Mr. Crozier, rakes 
the New Prime Minister 
over the coals in this 
fashion: 


All the ironmongers 
thought he was a great 
politician and all the 
politicians thought he 
was a great ironmonger 
—the, business man at 
last arrived. As a 
matter of fact he has 
very little capacity for 
business at all and never 
made a great success of 
it. We never got angry 
with his fertile abuse and 
violence, because we 
knew that he would be 
the first to confess that 
this was only part of his 
trade. The dispirited 
Tory party wanted this 
sort of thing and he 
gave it them indifferently and without variety, as a glue merchant 
ladles out glue or a soap merchant grease. 

One who was in the cabinet with him had told me that he was 
useless in counsel, partly because he had no ideas, and partly 
because, if he had an idea, he was never sure whether it was 
right or not. 

Still, he will plod along, with his weak, amiable smile and his 
weak, amiable courtesy; accepting cheerfully the contemptuous 
statement of Lloyd George that he was “‘honest almost to the 
point of simplicity;” and kil'ing the fighting spirit in the more 
violent of his supporters by his obvious dejection, his obvious 
apology for his own existence, his obvious timidity, in the great 
post to which time or some “‘fostering star” has called him 
through no fault of his own. 


It is hard to imagine a view more divergent from this one than 
a brief appreciation which appeared in the London Sunday 
Express, following Bonar Law’s resignation, on account of illness, 
last year. This tribute, recently reprinted in the paper, is by 
James Douglas, the editor, and runs, with the exception of sev- 
eral paragraphs which have been omitted, as follows. 


Unruffled in crisis, unflurried and unhurried amid avalanches 
of toil, patient, untiring, needing neither rest nor recreation, and 
yet no machine, being sensitive, almost supersensitive; and 
under all his dryness a soft play of urbane humor that humanized 
the barren aridity of politics. 

A lover of literature, eager to escape from petty trifles into 
the larger air of ideas and dreams. Not a Worldly Wiseman, 
but fundamentally a child, with quick sympathies and affections, 
and in unguarded moments capable of melting and even break- 
ing down in a wistful passion of tenderness and pity. I have seen 
him in tears. 

Apart from tobacco he is an ascetic, with no pleasures or 
indulgences. 

No statesman is less self-conscious. 
a posture in his character. 

Work! Life has left him little else, and I do not think he 
eares overmuch for the tinsel of reward. 


There is not a pose or 


a 


«AMERICANIZING AMERICANS,” AS. THE 
LEGION DOES IT 


N TEXAS, IN 1920, about 500,000 persons, constituting 
one-ninth of the State’s total population, were unable to 
read or write the Englishlanguage. This is on the authority 

of the Dallas Times-Herald, and the figures seem important 
because the State might not appear to be one of those containing 
an especially large foreign population. Illiteracy and inability 
to use the English language, “‘blots upon American civilization,” 
as The Times-Herald calls them, were two of the particular 
points of attack of the American Legion when it ‘‘went over the 


' top” in its second National Educational Week, in December. 


“THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE”’—ON WHEELS. 
This float was part of the American Legion’s annual “Education Week,’’ during 
which the veterans’ organization went ‘‘over the top” in a nation-wide drive against 
illiteracy and other forms of ignorance. 


Ten pounds of newspaper clippings, from hundreds of towns 
and cities all over the country, tell a part of the story of the 
Legion’s nation-wide drive. Dr. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, tells another part in a letter of 
congratulation to the 
director of the Legion’s 
National Americanism 
Commission, in the 
course of which he 
credits the Legion with 
bringing ‘‘benefits to 
the boys and girls, and 
therefore to America, 
which can never be 
measured.’ Details of 
the story come out in 
newspaper reports, from 
thousands of cities all 
over the land, giving 
accounts of the keeping 
of Education Week. 
Some of these details 
are presented here, not 
only to show what has 
been done, but to suggest 
what may be done when 
Americanization Week comes around again next year. The gen- 
eral program was the same, that is to say, a general subject was 
assigned for each day of the week. Monday was ‘“‘ American 
Citizenship Day,” Tuesday was ‘‘ Patriotism Day,’’ Wednesday, 
“School and Teacher Day,’ Thursday, ‘“‘Illiteracy Day,” 
Friday, ‘‘Equality of Opportunity Day,” and Saturday, “ Phys- 
ical Education Day.’’ Under these general headings the schools 
prepared their own programs, and a good many special methods 
of observing the week were originated in various institutions. 
From New Orleans, for instance, comes this ‘“‘creed,’’ composed 
by a sister in St. Anne’s Parochial School, and memorized by the 
pupils: 


“‘T believe in the United States of America as a government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a re- 
public: a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable, established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. I, therefore, believe 
it is my duty to my country to obey its laws, to respect its flag 
and to defend it against all enemies.” 


One of the events of the week in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
as reported by the Harrisburg Evening News, was a talk by an 
American Legion chaplain, contrasting the lives led by a French 
and by an American child. In Chattanooga, Tennessee, re- 
ports the Chattanooga Times, an address on “‘ Illiteracy, the Blot 
on our Nation,” in one of the high schools, opened the week. 
Some of the pupils were surprized to learn that there is much more 
illiteracy in America than in Germany. In Charleston, South 
Carolina, a Citizens’ Education Committee cooperated with the 
Legion. In Centerville, Iowa, school patrons were invited to 
visit the schools, reports the Centerville Journal, and urged ‘‘to 
report anv eases of non-enrolment.’’ and to use their influence 
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So much is the matter with this factory that the 
wrongs are numbered for your convenience in reading 


The time spent in handling materials and product is too long. 


Manufacturing processes and operations in additions to the plant are not properly 
connected with the main building. Materials are not routed in the oe manner 
that increases speed and efficiency of production. 


Materials going from one operation to another are handled several times before 
reaching their destination. Delay due to handling and rehandling has its effect all 
along the line to the shipping-room door, where shipments are slower than they 
should be. 


- 


4, Working space is cluttered up with trucks and with materials which should be 


in work. 


5, Stocks of half-finished work are dangerously large because of slow handling. They 
represent tied-up capital, which should be invested in productive work. 


HIS factory is in a bad way. It is a wasteful enter- 
prise, producing far less than it should. 


Yet a conveying system can make this factory more 
efficient. It puts handling and carrying on an automatic 
basis. It does away with trucks and many porters, yet 
links closely together machines, departments, floors, 
and buildings. It moves materials and _ half-finished 
work in a regular, steady stream along the proper route 
from receiving-room to shipping-room. Aisles are clear 
and floor space is released for more machines. 


Talk it over with a Lamson engineer 
The Lamson organization has had long experience in 


dealing with handling problems in practically every 
industry. Our engineers are therefore well fitted to tell 
you whether a conveying system will increase your pro- 
duction and lower your costs. 


If your factory is suffering from any of these ‘‘ wrongs,” 
have a Lamson engineer come from our nearest branch 
and see whether he can help you correct them. Should 
Lamson Conveyors be indicated, they can be installed 
unit by unit, each new section beginning to pay for itself 
as soon as you begin to use it. And after installation, we 
will show you how to get the most efficient service from 
every unit and the entire system. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, 


NEW YORK 


Branches in principal cities 


Lamson 


Conveving Systems 


4 
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He who smokes 
last smokes best 


Wherein our correspondent 
takes a long shot at 
Zanesville, O. 


When we printed a letter from a smoker 
who professed a preference for the early 
morning smoke, apparently we started 
something. Almost the next mail brought 
along a batch of letters, among which the 
following is a fair sample: 


Dear Sirs: 

Will. you allow me to take issue with 
your A.K.K. from Zanesville, who insists 
that the best pipe of the day is the one 
smoked right after breakfast? 

Of course, I have no intimate knowl- 
edge of local conditions down in Southern 
Ohio, but up here the majority of us 
regular pipe smokers have a decided lean- 
ing towards the last pipe of the evening. 

Take a night when you are sitting in 
front of the fire after the neighbors have 
gone. Your wife suggests it is bedtime, 
and while you admit it is, you have a 
craving for one last smoke. She goes on 
upstairs and you promise to follow direct- 
ly. But instead you take out your pipe 
and light up. You smoke slowly and 
peacefully, calling out at intervals that 
you'll be there in a minute. nly you 
don’t go until the last ash has died in the 
bowl of your pipe. 

‘hat’s my idea of the best smoke of 
the day. 

Yes, sir, for every smoker A.K.K. can 
produce who likes his after-breakfast pipe 
best, I'll guarantee to name a dozen men 
who prefer the last smoke of the evening. 
na most of us are Edgeworth smokers, 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) T. S. Flint, 
New York City. 


Yes, as we suggested above, when we 
gave space to an expression of opinion 
about which is the 
best pipe of the day, 
we started something. 
But we are glad to 
open our columns to 
friendly discussions 
about pipes and 
smoking in general. 
So if you have any 
particular no- 
tions, fads or 
fancies, send 
them along. We 
are taking a 
neutral stand- 
point ourselves, 
not even acting 
as referees in the 
debate. 


And if you aren’t an Edgeworth smoker, 
be sure and tell us about it. For we want 
to send you free samples, generous help- 
ings both of Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
humidors, and also in various handy in- 
between sizes. 


For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. If you will also add the 
name of the dealer to whom you will go 
if you should like Edgeworth, we would 
appreciate that courtesy on your part. 

To Retail Tobaceo Merchants: If your 
jobber cannotsupply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


in promoting school improvement in 
general. This paper, in common with 
many others, prints in full the proclama- 
tion of President Harding relating to ob- 
servance of the week, and running in part: 


“ ‘Without vision the people perish.’ 
Without education there can be little 
vision. Of education it may be said that 
‘It is twice blest; it blesseth him that gives 
and him that takes.’ It will be greatly 
worth the effort if, as an incident to the 
observance of Education Week, we can 
impress this thought upon the young man- 
hood: and womanhood of the Nation and 
redirect their interest and patriotic zeal to 
the idea of making a proper contribution to 
educational work. It is regrettable that 
so few young men and women, equipped 
for such service, are nowadays disposed to 
give their time and talents to teaching. 
Education needs their young eagerness, 
zeal and enthusiasm. ‘There is no school 
of discipline more effective than that in 
which the teacher goes to school. We 
could do no greater service than by con- 
vincing those young men and women who 
have enjoyed educational opportunities, 
that they owe a reasonable share of their 
time and energies to teaching. 

“The strength and security of the Nation 
will always rest in the intelligent body of 
its people. Our education should implant 
conceptions of public duty and private 
obligation broad enough to envisage the 
problems of a greatly distraught world. 
More than anything else, men and women 
need the capacity to see with clear eye and 
to contemplate with open, unprejudiced 
mind, the issues of these times. Only 
through a properly motivated and gen- 
erously inspired process of education can 
this be accomplished.” 


In the course of the celebration of the 
week at Salt Lake City, reports the Salt 
Lake City Tribune, L. M. Gillilan, principal 
of the Salt Lake Part-Time School, urged 
a national or State law, with or without a 
fee and with voluntary attendance, for the 
teaching of English and Americanization 
to foreigners. Southington, Connecticut, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Beatrice, Ne- 


braska, Keene, New Hampshire, Los 
Angeles, California, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Butte, 


Montana, McMinnville, Oregon, and Tus- 
ecaloosa, Alabama, report gatherimgs of 
“parents, visitors and pupils’’ in their 
schools; Mason City, Iowa, celebrated the 
week by free moving pictures, and by the 
opening of a night school for foreigners. 
Nightly addresses at all the moving-picture 
theaters in town featured the celebration 
of the week in New Britain, Connecticut. 
At the Lyceum Theater, reports the New 
Britain Herald: 


An address was given by Rev. Dr. 
George W. C. Hill, who presented govern- 
ment statistics which show that the United 
States, as a nation, has little to boast of 
in the way of educational progress despite 
the billions spent, annually on schools. 
He referred to the fact that during Army 
examinations for the World War, one out 
of every four candidates examined was 
illitarate. Hea ualen eaid: that tha ‘axraraca 


intelligence of the people in America is 
only that of a child in the sixth grade. Of 
the 20,000,000 children in schools, only 
2,000,000 are taught by instructors with 
sufficient training, 1,000,000 by teachers 
with seven or eight years of training, 
7,000,000 are taught by boys and girls, 
and 10,000,000 by teachers without any 
special training. The conclusion is self- 
evident, Dr. Hill said. America must 
wake up. He urged parents to visit the 
schools not only this week but also at 
times when “‘company”’ was not expected. 


The facts brought out by the Legion, 
agrees the Bridgeport, Connecticut, Times, 
are not altogether gratifying to American 
pride. The Times presents some details, 
and some arguments as follows: 


Of the eleven most enlightened nations 
of the world, the United States has the 
largest percentage of illiterates. 

Germany and Denmark have but two 
illiterates in a thousand; Switzerland has 
five; Netherlands six; Finland nine; Nor- 
way and Sweden ten each; Scotland six- 
teen; England and Wales eighteen; France 
forty-nine; the United States sixty. 

The Legion is unsparing in its charac- 
terization of these conditions. It offers 
such statements as these: 

“There not being any people in Norway 
who ean not read and write but those suf- 
fering from certain mental or physical 
defects.” 

And this: ‘‘The only German illiterates 
are mentally defective people or idiots.” 

And this inquiry, ‘“‘Should the richest 
nation in the world lag behind other en- 
lightened nations in stamping out il- 
literaey?”’ 

The Army draft indicated a much higher 
percentage of illiterates than the census 
because of the difference in the definition 
of what constitutes an illiterate. 

In the Army illiteracy means, ‘‘lack of 
ability to read and understand newspapers, 
and write letters home using the English 
language.” 

Judged by this definition there were 
15,160,743 illiterates indicated by the 
Army draft, of whom 1,143,277 would be 
in the New England States. 

The problem is not one primarily of the 
foreign born. There are nearly twice as 
many native born illiterates, of whom 37 
per cent. are American born negroes. 

Under the head of physical efficiency, 
the facts are scarcely more reassuring. 
The condition is summed up in the fol- 
lowing question: ‘“‘Can the fact that one 
in every four of our young men possess 
physical defects of such degree as to pre- 
vent their qualifying for general military 
service, safely be disregarded?” 

Physical incompetence impairs the na- 
tional efficiency in peace as well as in war. 

The estimated annual economic cost 
of prevention for disease and death is 
$1,800,000,000. There is basis for the 
statement that this loss could be reduced, 
and leave a balance of $1,000,000,000 
above the cost of prevention annually. 

Bridgeport schools are making some 
progress. They lead in health education, 
teachers are all trained, tho not all ex- 
perienced; schools are run 200 days a year, 
5% hours a day. Half-time is disappear- 
ing and modern school-houses are being 
erected. The city contains some school- 
houses, however, which would be much 
better abandoned. 

Health is a priceless possession which ean 
come in the fullest degree to the American 
people only when the publie schools per- 
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New instrument shows for the first time 
what goes on in your mouth 


With its use new facts are made known about the fluids which 
protect the precious, unreplaceable enamel of your teeth 


A new instrument has just been devised, called the 
sialometer. With it, for the first time, the physician 
can watch with his own eyes the secretions from the 
glands in the mouth as they flow into a measuring flask, 
drop by drop from a tiny silver tube. Now he can 
measure them and study their properties at will. 

Without the healing, germ-free fluids which these 
glands produce, we could not live. They soften and 
lubricate our food—actually digesting part of it; they 
help protect us from the germs of colds, tonsilitis, pneu- 
monia, and many other infectious diseases. 

This instrument teaches us also that it is their steady 
stream of fluids that protects the precious, unreplaceable 
enamel of your teeth against the deadly acids of decay. 


A never ending fight 


In the warmth of the mouth minute food particles 
ferment just as milk turns sour when left in a warm, 
moist place. The acids thus formed immediately begin 
to attack the enamel, ultimately forming cavities. 

Brushing the teeth, while absolutely essential to 
mouth cleanliness, will not keep the acids from forming. 

Even if you brush 
your teethafterevery 
meal (and not one 
person in a hundred 
does) enough food re- 
mains to feed myri- 
ads of acid-forming 
bacteria. 

To provide protec- 
tionagainst theacids, 
nature intended the 

_ salivary glands auto- 
matically to flush 
the mouth and teeth 
every moment in the 
day andnight. The 
fluids with which 
they bathe your 
teeth and gums are 
alkaline in character. 
They neutralize and 
wash away the acids 
as fast as they form. 

Although the glands are small they can win their 
fight against the acids if they can be made to function 
normally. Ina healthy mouth they secrete more than 
a quart of fluid per day. 

But the way we live today makes it difficult for our 
glands to work at anything like their normal rate. 
Nature expected us to stimulate and exercise them by 
long-continued chewing of hard, tough foods. When we 
are chewing they are 20 times more active than when the 


Trying to keep the teeth clean by brushing 
alone is like trying to keep the bathroom 
mirror polished when hot water is run- 
ning in the tub 


The sialometer—a new instrument for the 
study of the glands of the mouth 


jaws are atrest. The soft foods, quickly swallowed, that 
we eat today give them neither exercise nor stimulation. 


Today these glands need to be kept 
gently active 


Today the salivary glands of modern men and women 
need gentle stimulation. This is why for twenty years 
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thoughtful, intelligent people have been using Pebeco 


to correct an acid mouth. 

Pebeco is a dentifrice prepared especially to assist the 
natural progesses causing these glands to work. It does 
for us what the chewing of hard food did for our primi- 
tive ancestors. Pebeco is neither acid nor alkaline. By 
its mere presence in the mouth it causes the glands to 
flow for a long period of time. It never exhausts them 
as do strong acids—it never checks their action as do 
soapy alkaline substances. 

For washing the teeth and keeping the outside surfaces pol- 
ished no better dentifrice than Pebeco can be made. It works 
quickly and efficiently without wearing away the enamel or 
injuring the edges of the gums. Its constant use gives you 
teeth as beautiful as nature intended you to have. 

After a thorough cleansing with Pebeco—it has just enough 
tang to it to exhilarate—your mouth feels as refreshed as does 
your body after a bath—and you have the convincing feeling, 
too, that you have done for your teeth and mouth all that 
science can teach you to do. 

Take home a tube tonight and note its pungent and re- 
freshing taste. It will keep the glands of your mouth active 
and your teeth sound and beautiful. soc at all druggists. 
Manufactured only by Lehn and Fink, Inc. 


This simple test will show you 


Send us ten cents today for material for testing whether your 
own salivary glands are active enough to protect you against 
these deadly acids. We will include a junior size tube of 
Pebeco and our booklet —“‘How the Glands Protect the 
Teeth.” Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-6,635 Greenwich St., 
New York. 
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WHAT ARE THE BEST NOVELS OF 1922? 


complain, are most unsatisfactory, since it is far from 

likely that any two such lists will contain the same books, 

and what is the public going to do when the experts disagree? 

The public, however, is noteworthy for going on its own way 

without too much regard for professional critics, and it can 

appreciate, no doubt, the difficulty of making lists of the year’s 

best novels by reflecting that making up a list of the year’s best 

automobiles, for instance, would call forth almost as much dis- 
agreement. 

No one, doubtless for excellent reasons, has so far produced- 

a list of ‘‘ the six best American touring cars for 1922,”’ but several 


ISTS OF “THE YEAR’S BEST NOVELS,” bookmen 


notable critics are out with lists of the year’s best American. 


novels. These lists are ‘‘instructive,’’ anyway, insists one of the 
several editors who present them. A particularly noteworthy 
list is furnished by Professor William Lyon Phelps, the Yale 
critic and author. Another list, which has the advantage, and 
disadvantage, of presenting a transatlantic view of American 
fictional achievement, is offered by Hugh Walpole, the English 
novelist. Both of these lists appear in the current issue of The 
Literary Digest International Book Review, the second number 
of this “little brother’ of Tur LirErary Digest, now on the 
newsstands. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing that will strike the reader 
of both these reviews is the remarkably thorough way in which 
they disagree. There is only one title common to the two lists, 
and even that one, the popular and much discust ‘‘ Babbitt,” 
by Sinclair Lewis, is admitted to Professor Phelps’s list under 
protest. ‘“‘Babbitt”’ is given first place in Mr. Walpole’s selec- 
tion, but the American critic, who considers ‘‘ Adrienne Toner,” 
by Anne Douglas Sedgwick, the best American novel of the 
year, deals with the Lewis fiction in this critical paragraph: 


If a popular vote of the book reviewers could be taken, it is 
certain that the prize for the best American novel of the year 
would be enthusiastically awarded to “‘Babbitt.’’ I have never 
seen a book receive a better press. Mr. Lewis assures me that 
there have been a few unfavorable notices, but they have not 
come to my attention. I have a high respect for this gifted 
author’s powers of mimicry and satire, and I think no one sur- 
passes him in his reproduction of verifiable details. To read him 
is to have the constant joy of recognition, and ‘‘Babbitt”’ is an 
even better book than ‘‘Main Street,’’ because it displays more 
continuity, more development, and moreart. Where I differ em- 
phatically from the vast majority of those who have swelled the 
praise-chorus, is in my estimation of Babbitt himself. I think 
the novel is an exceedingly clever satire, and that Babbitt is an ex- 
ceedingly clever caricature. It is quite natural that foreigners 
should take him, as they have gladly done, for the representative 
American; but is he honestly just that? Babbitt is a erook, a dis- 
honest real estate dealer; if he is, as so many insist, the exact type 
of American business man, then our American business men are 
mainly crooks. Is this true? 


Mr. Walpole, whose current novel, ‘‘The Cathedral,” inci- 
dentally, is given a place in Gilbert K. Chesterton’s list of im- 
portant English novels of the year, replies to these strictures 
with the following eulogy: 


“Babbitt” is, I suppose, beyond any question the most success- 
ful novel of the year. When I say successful, I mean in more than 
a commercial sense, altho I suppose it is selling excellently. 
Sinclair Lewis has succeeded in doing what few men can manage. 
After scoring an amazing and unprecedented success he has 
followed it with a book better in every way than the earlier one. 
He has taken more trouble rather than less with the second book. 
He has cured himself of his earlier faults. He has been humble 
enough to take histime. ‘‘ Babbitt” is a sustained and unfalter- 
ing satire, and more than that, the author has succeeded in 
making his central figure lovable as well asironic. Thatis not an 
easy thing todo. He has also created a living man out of a type, 
and altho Babbitt stands, whether truthfully or not, of course, I 
can not say, for the American business. man of this period, he is 
also Babbitt the private individual, whose human affairs interest 
and move us. I believe Sinclair Lewis is only at the beginning 
of his art. There were signs in ‘‘Main Street” of a poetry and 


color which he has excluded from ‘‘Babbitt.’’ They will reap- 
pear, I am convinced, in later works and save him from the charge 
of being simply a reporter of his time rather than a creator. 


‘“‘Vandemark’s Folly,” by Herbert Quick, to return to Pro- 
fessor Phelps’s point of view, is given second place in his list of 
the leading American novels of the year. “It rings true from 
beginning to end,’’ writes Professor Phelps; ‘‘not merely in the 
verisimilitude of the style, but in the actuality of the people, 
and in the representation of the hardships which develop them. 
It is a thoroughly sound piece of work, original in style, matter 
and treatment.’ Altho Professor Phelps believes that ‘‘no 
American novel in 1922 reached the heights attained in 1920 
by “‘The Age of Innocence’’ and ‘‘ Miss Lulu Bett,’’ he has high 
praise for Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of ‘‘ Adrienne Toner,” 
his first choice among the year’s fiction. He writes of this 
author, who has been credited with being among the most con- 
scientious upholders of the tradition of Henry James: 


She is an accomplished literary artist, who happily unites 
unusual powers of characterization with an exquisite literary 
style. She has never produced but one best seller, ‘‘Tante,” 
but she has written many things better than that. Among her 
finest novels are ‘‘A Fountain Sealed’”’ and ‘‘The Encounter,” 
while her short story, ‘‘Autumn Crocuses,”’ is, in some respects, 
her masterpiece—assuredly one of the best fictions produced by 
the war. In ‘‘Adrienne Toner’’ we have a heroine as uncommon 
as.Saint Theresa or Lilia Chenoworth, without the unreality dim- 
ming those impossible girls. All the people in this story are 
worth knowing, which shows at once how different it is from most 
novels. <A picture of the composite mind of England as affected 
by the Great War is given with singular accuracy and insight; 
her sympathy with the dissenters being all the more remarkable 
when we consider her own ardent patriotism. There is only one 
scene in the book which seems to me difficult to accept; that 
is the final association of Adrienne and Oldmeadow in the 
French hotel. Given both characters, would that be possible? 
Possible or not, it is in a high degree noble, elevating, signif- 
icant; which leads me to add that no novelist of our day is 
more spiritual than Anne Sedgwick. It is inspiring to see—and 
it is characteristic of everything she writes—this trinity of mind, 
art and spirit. 


Professor Phelps mentions with favor several other novels, 
beginning with ‘‘Maria Chapdelaine,’”’ which, he says, ‘‘seems 
destined to become a classic.’ . He finds Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
“Cytherea”’ “‘beneath eriticism,’’ Mrs. Burnett’s two-volume 
novel, ““The Head of the House of Coombe” and ‘‘ Robin,” 
suggestive of ‘‘saccharine quicksand,’ and agrees with Gertrude 
Atherton that Edith Wharton’s ‘‘Glimpses of the Moon” is 
“plain trash,” at least ‘‘in everything except its mastery of 
English style.” “Bennett Malin,’’ by Elsie Singmaster, 
“Saint Theresa,’’ by Henry Sydnor Harrison, ‘‘Certain People 
of Importance,” by Kathleen Norris, ‘‘I1 walked in Arden,” by 
Jack Crawford, ‘‘She Blows!’ by W. J. Hopkins, William 
McFee’s “‘Command,’”’ Webb Waldron’s “‘ Road to the World,” 
and H. H. Armstrong’s ‘‘For Richer, for Poorer,’ are given 
honorable mention. ; 

Mr. Walpole’s list praises most of the novels which Professor 
Phelps find objectionable, and damns, when it notices at all, most 
of the books which Professor Phelps likes. It is all very enliven- 
ing, as the editor of The Review remarks, and the intelligent reader 
is permitted to pay his money and take his choiee—or vice versa. 

English books of the year are reviewed by Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
who makes his selection of the year’s best in English fiction under 
the title of ‘A Desert Island Library of Recent English Novels.” 
On a desert island, explains Mr. Chesterton, a man needs books 
which can stand rereading. ‘‘Even among works of the first 
class,’ he goes on: 


There is a difference between those whose full effect is in the 
first reading and those that are meant to last longer. Among the 
best of the recent books I could take two examples of the two 
types. The first is Miss Rose Macaulay’s brilliant faney, ‘‘A 
Mystery of Geneva,” and the second is Mr. Archibald Marshall’s 
“Pippin.” Miss Macaulay has conceived the bold idea of writing 
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Are You Sending the Whole Child to School? 


‘E was such a little chap. But brave? You 
should have seen him. Books and new pad 


= hand, he stood with his mother at the gate- | 


way while she heaped directions on his small, 
averted head. He was starting out for his first 
day at school. But it was the mother, and not 


he, who felt the tug of dismay at the heart and 
_ the start of a tear quickly whisked away 


Downstreet then, whistling and carefree, he 
trudged on that opening day, while the moth- 


er followed him with yearning eyes. Another 


milestone Jay behind. Her baby was gone for- 
ever. The boy must prepare for ‘himself a man’s 
place in the world. 


Is Your Child Equipped ? 

Five million school children—a fourth of all 
the children in all our schools—are not equipped 
for the work. And what they lack is the most 
vital weapon of all—good eyesight. They are 
given splendid school-houses, a full equipment 
of school books—and yet neither parents nor 
teachers realize that many of these children are 


fighting with the broken sword of faulty vision. 

Headaches, nervousness, listlessness, these 
proclaim the sapping of energy that is proba- 
bly due to uncorrected eyesight. Difficulty 
in keeping up with school work is a suggestive 
symptom. The child who buries his head in his 
books, the child who squints, cannot learn his — 
lessons properly and is thus not fully armed. for 
the competitions of later life. 


The Duty is Yours and Not the Child’s 


These handicapped children have never looked 
through any eyes but their own and assume 
that all children see exactly as they do. Natu- 
rally, they have not complained about their 
eyes, and their parents accordingly never dream 
that their eyes are not normal. 

Your child’s chance in life may depend upon 
your taking action now in this matter of his eye- 
sight. The Wellsworth Scientific Staff, through 
many years of research work, has contributed 
much toward better vision for the school children 
of America. Get the facts about your child’s eyes. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 


_s() WELLSWORTH jo. 
oi GLASSES i 


‘WELLSWORTH PARK, 
ESTABLISHED 1833' 


ell that Science can give: 
all that eArtistry can add 
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BUILT-UP ROOFING 


—on the $6,500,000 
Cleveland Public Hall 


LEVELAND’S new Public Hall was 

built to house the largest national polit- 

ical conventions of today. It is 385 feet long 

and 215 feet wide with a seating capacity 
of 13,000. 


Plans have been so drawn that the original 
building can be enlarged should future gen- 
erations find even its ample proportions too 
limited. fate 


The materials chosen for this building in 
which permanence was the chief consider- 
ation, were necessarily of the most enduring 
quality. It is significant that Carey Roofing 
was selected by the architects. 


Many of America’s greatest public and com- 
mercial buildings are covered with Carey 
Roofings. Architects everywhere specify 
them. 


The lasting quality of Carey Roofing is 
assured by the superior Carey-made felt and 
Carey-refined asphalt — the result of skill 
gained in fifty years’ manufacturing expe- 
rience. 


Carey contract roofers are located through- 
out the United States. There is one nearby 
to serve you. Write us for his name. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
1 General Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


1873—Fifty Years of Progress—1923 


Carey roofed Cleveland Public Hall 
J. H. MacDowell, Cleveland, Architect 


WHAT ARE THE BEST NOVELS 


OF 1922?—Continued - 


a detective story in a light vein but ona 
large scale, the scale of the world of diplo- 
matists rather than detectives. There 
have been many sensational stories about 
secret dispatches and cosmopolitan con- 
spiracies, but exactly in so far as they 
have been serious they have been stupid. 
Miss Rose Macaulay is never stupid 
and is not often completely serious. 
Perhaps the most original point about her 
book is that it reverses the usual relations 
of the serious and the absurd. The or- 
dinary novel describes ordinary events, and 
fills up the chinks with chaff that is fre- 
quently fanciful and occasionally fantastic. 
Miss Macaulay’s romance is extravagant in 
design and thoughtful in detail. She makes 
the framework a fantasy and fills up the 
chinks with serious and often subtle crit- 
icism. 


Among recent French novels, Lloyd 
Morris, in an article that immediately 
follows Mr. Chesterton’s, particularly 
recommends the last two novels by Paul 
Morand, ‘‘Tendres Stocks’ and ‘‘Ouvert 
la Nuit.”” The latter novel is now inits 
seventy-third edition, altho issued less than 
a year ago. Of this new French best seller, 
Mr. Morris writes: 


Morand’s consistently romantic preoc- 
cupation with the grotesque is tempered by 
an equally consistent skepticism. In his 
stories an impulse to enthusiasm, a frank 
and unequivocal delight in sultry color and 
rococo imagery for their own sake, are con- 
stantly being inhibited by an uneasy sus- 
picion that such attitudes are slightly 
ridiculous. Few stories, therefore, are at 
once more exciting and more exasperating 
in their effects or more extravagant in their 
compounding of flavors. They begin on a 
plane of idyllic naiveté and descend ab- 
ruptly to disillusion and mockery, or they 
begin in ennui and rise to poetic beauty; 
they make a species of guerrilla warfare 
on the reader’s nerves with burlesque and 
horror, with sensuality, with wit, with 
diabolically cruel analysis. 

‘““Tendres Stocks” and ‘‘Ouvert la Nuit’ 
together constitute a gallery of portraits 
of women; women as extraordinary and 
fantastic as it would be possible to eon- 
ceive. They are summoned not from the 
central highway of experience but from the 
by-paths and thickets of an intensely 
sophisticated memory. They pretend to 
reality only in the degree that they are 
implicated in environments of which the 
salient traits are invariably recognizable. 
These ladies of Morand’s, in other words, 
are the products of character-creation 
rather than character-drawing; they are 
portraits not of the original models, but of 
the imaginary persons whom the models 
suggested but did not approximate. 


Turning to another land, another time, 
and another point of view, Luigi Piran- 
dello, famous in Italy for his tales and 
novels, and prominent on Broadway, lately, 
as the author of a distinctive play, writes 
of “Four Literary Events of the Year 
in Italy.” As “specially characteristic and 
important”? he presents the ‘Nocturne’ 
(““Notturno”) of  d’Annunzio. alr 
d’Annunzio,” says Pirandello, ‘I respect a 
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7 great artist.” Nevertheless, basing. his 
~comments on the Italian poet-adventurer’s 


x ‘latest work, ‘“‘a notebook of sensations 
_ of great subtlety and great brilliancy,” 


Pirandello observes: 


The fact, the painful fact, is that in all 
d’Annunzio’s work the only figures that 


really live are people who are either 


‘a 


eruel or violent, or savage, or perverted. 
D’Annunzio, at bottom, has no real hu- 
manity. He is unable to feel for the erea- 
tures of his faney; he stands aloof from 


- their sorrows as well as from their joys, 


describing them admirably, inimitably in- 
deed, but as a spectator with an eye for 
exteriors only. 

_ On this point I am wholly ii accord with 
the analysis which Benedetto Croce has 


_ made of d’Annunzio as an artist. I am not 


; 


- Literary Idols 


» Free State, 


a Crocean, myself; I find Croce’s theories 
wholly inadequate, indeed. But one might 
almost say that an art like that of d’Annun- 
zio could be sympathetically mastered only 
by a formal esthetic like that of Croce; or, 
putting the matter the other way round, 

that the formal system of Croce seems the 
logical outgrowth of the formal art of 
d’Annunzio. Both are circumscribed by 
the limits of sensuality. 


A similar limitation, says Pirandello, 
seems to him to affect the “‘ Story of Christ,”’ 
by Papini, already widely circulated in this 
eountry. On the other hand, he finds much 


_ to praise in Panzini’s ‘‘I1 Padrone Sono 


Me” (‘The Boss—That’s Me’’), whose 
author he eredits with possessing a ‘‘real 
gift of humor.” 

Hints of other articles in the January 
Literary Digest International Book Re- 
view may be gathered from the table 
of contents which, leaving out the inter- 
national causerie on the best novels of the 
year noticed above, runs as follows: 


Jane Austen Among the Modernists, 
illustrated, Louise Maunsell Field; An 
Observant American in France, illustrated, 
Brander Matthews; Anton Chekhov and 
the Moscow Art. Theater, illustrated, 
Herman Bernstein; Knocking Over the 
of France, illustrated, 
Joseph Collins; On the Eve of the Irish 
illustrated, Ernest Boyd; 
Outlining the Wonder-World of Science, 
illustrated, William Beebe; Editorial: The 
New Author; Party Battles in the Heyday 
of Democracy, illustrated, William G. Me- 
Adoo; A Fighting Man of Letters a Cen- 
tury Ago, illustrated, Richard Le Gallienne; 


~ John Drew Gets a Big Red Apple, illus- 


trated, Francis Wilson; A Pasteur Century 
and Its Marvels, illustrated, Maurice 
Francis Egan; Giving Children a Chance 
to Be Children, Hildegarde Hawthorne; 
From Mojave Desert to Siberian Steppe, 
illustrated; An Hnglish View of the Ameri- 
ean Literary Revolt, illustrated, C. EH 
Bechhofer; A South Sea Cruise with Fred- 
erick O’Brien, illustrated; What the Turk 
Has to Say for Himself, illustrated, Edwin 
L. Shuman; Henry Ford’s Business Philoso- 
phy, illustrated; The Perennial Lure of 
Pirate Gold, illustrated; In the Days of 
America’s ‘‘Augustans,” illustrated, Her- 
bert 8S. Gorman; Young China’s Bundle of 
Problems, illustrated, Isaac Anderson; 
Pio Baroja, Spain’s Novelist of Pity, 
illustrated; Confessions of a Literary Hobo; 
In This Month’s Fiction Library; Impor- 
tant Books of the Month; A Close-up of 


~ Books and Authors; Books Talked About 


in Literary Europe. 
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CA Cily 
Built for You 


Bae ance century life— 
and a hundred and fifty 
years of beauty and romance— 
combine their varied charms 
for your delight at San Diego, 
Southern California’s spark- 
ling seashore city. 

Here ancient missions, the 
flowering courts and patios of 
early Spanish homes, the pic- 
turesque charm of nearby Old 
Mexico, and fine traditions of 
hospitality, blend with the 
lively interests and modern 
activities of 100,000 busy res- 
idents, and the commerce, - 
shipping and naval establish- 
ments ofamagnificent harbor. 

Motoring,fishing, hunting, 
golf, the companionship of 
many pleasant people —a 
multitude of recreations and 
interests in year-round sun- 
shine, free from the rigors of 
heat and cold, make every day 
anew adventure in happiness 
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7 This booklet 
[tells a wonderful 


{if story about San 
ff Diego, Cali- 
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Cas 


Come direct to San 
Diego over the new 
San Diegoand Arizona 
Railway, operated in 
connection with the 
Southern Pacific, Rock 
Island and the E. P. & 
S. W. Golden State 
Route, and enjoy a 
daylight ride through 
magnificent Carriso — 
GorgeandOld Mexico. 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB, 


300 Chamber of Commerce Building, OSS fornia, Sighvthe 
San Diego, California Ne coupon and get 
Ne it free by return 
Gentlemen : Si mail. 
I should like to read your fascinating story of San Diego, NS 
; \ 
California. Please send me your free booklet. ~ 
‘ 
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Stop sore throat 
before it starts 


ORE throat often leads to more serious ills. 

You know that. Better be on the safe side 
during these influenza days and don’t let it 
get even a slight start on you. There’s an 
easy, pleasant way. 

Simply use Listerine systematically as a 
gargle and mouth-wash. Several times a day 
iS a wise precaution. It will put you on the 
safe side. 

Besides, then, you’ll be sure your breath is 
right—sweet, fresh and clean. Halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath) can’t embarrass you when 
you use Listerine regularly. 

For half a century people have trusted this 
excellent antispetic; you will always find it 
uniform, dependable and safe. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U. S. A. 


SHALL MOSES OR DARWIN RULE 
MINNESOTA SCHOOLS? 


Continued from page 32 


moral relationshivs were declared by him 
to be inadequately dealt with, and, argues 
Mr. Kenderdine: 


“This freedom of mind which Jesus dis- 
played has become in large measure the 
characteristic of all Christian peoples and 
shows itself conspicuously in education. 
Why, then, should it be regarded as an un- 
christian thing for men who inherit this 
large freedom of thought from the influence 
of the spirit of Christ in the world to say 
that the biological outlook ‘of old time’ is 
inadequate. The processes by which God 
brought His creatures into being are larger 
processes than they ‘of old time’ dreamed. 
Does it discredit them any more for scien- 
tists to announce that the biological out- 
look of the Old Testament was narrow and 
inadequate than it does for Jesus to say 
that the moral and spiritual understanding 
of the Old Testament fell far short and must 
be superseded? If the righteousness of 
the Seribes and Pharisees, based on a 
meticulous observance of Old Testament 
laws, must be exceeded in order to enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven, shall it be eon- 
sidered a heresy to contend that the bio- 
logical teaching of the Old Testament must 
be exceeded? -If the ceremonies of the 
law may righteously be considered but a 
shadow of things to come, shall it be un- 
righteous to consider that the creation 
story is but a shadow of knowledge to 
come? 

‘Let us have sense and see that to put 
our nervous hands on the Ark is sure death 
not only to learning but also to spiritual 
progress. ‘Refrain from these men, and 
let them alone: for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will be overthrown: but 
if it is of God, ye will not be able to over- 
throw them, lest haply ye be found even to 
be fighting against God.’ ”’ 


And the effort of the “well-meaning but _ 
retarded souls” who are seeking legislation 
against the teaching of evolution is just 
as futile, believes the Rev. Herbert A. 
Sawyer, another Methodist liberal, as the 
endeavor of Mr. Voliva of Zion City to 
persuade men that the world is flat. In- 
deed, says Mr. Sawyer, who is a pastor, of 
Virginia (Minn.), the positions of Voliva 
and these other “‘backward”’ souls are 
almost analagous, “‘for if the Bible is a 
book of science and inerrant in this re- 
spect, I can not conceive how the anti- 
evolutionists accept even the Copernican 
theory.”’ But he thinks that between 
the two schools Voiiva is the more econ- 
sistent, and goes on: 


*“Must men forever batter their heads 
into a state of unconsciousness against the 
laws ordained of God when there is so 
much more important and worth-while 
work to do? 

“It is impossible to square the scientific 
conceptions of the Bible with much of the 
scientific truth ascertained to-day. It is 
in the interest of the youth, who are bound 
to meet this problem, that their faith in 
God and the Christian faith must not be 
jeopardized by those who would compel 
them to believe in a Bible scientifically 
inerrant. 

“‘ As for the writer, the God who uses the 
evolutionary method in the continual 


I unre oe oa -- \ 
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process of creation is immeasurably more 


worthy of all honor, devotion and love 


than the God that is worshiped by the 


anti-evolutionists.”” 


If we barred the evolutionary theory 
from the schools, says the Rey. James I. 
Asher, of St. Paul, then, to be consistent, 
geology, astronomy, and even the history 


_ of mankind would have to go. But ‘there 


is nothing to fear from the truth. It will 


- make men free. It is no longer heresy to 


believe that the earth is round.” ‘‘There 


_ 1s no conflict between real science and true 


religion,’ writes the Rev. H. H. Frost, 
Minneapolis, ‘‘and there never can be.” 


“What an everlasting disgrace it would be 


for us to legislate such teaching out of our 
schools,” exclaims the Rev. Lewis L. 
Dunnington, another Minneapolis pastor. 


“Truth ean not be legislated out of exis- 


tence. Experience has shown that when 
misled men have resorted to such measures 


' to put down ideas which they do not hap- 


pen to agree with, the very opposite effect 
has been achieved. Truth always wins in 
the end.” And if the State Legislature 
should think that Darwinism is a heresy 
and should suppress its teaching in the 
publie schools in 1922 and the next Legis- 
lature should do the same thing with some 
other scientific theory, and the following 
Legislature should repeal both enactments, 
asks the Rev. J. S. Hoagland, recently of 
Minneapolis and now of Milwaukee, Wis., 
“how would the cause of truth be helped?”’ 
The attempt is ‘‘unwarranted interference 
with the freedom of teaching,’ declares 
the Rey. Lucius H. Bugbee, Minneapolis, 
and, if successful, ‘‘would mean a step 


_baekward toward arbitrary ecclesiastical 


control of human opinion. I do not be- 


‘ lieve that the good sense of Minnesota 


would permit it.” 

But it seems pathetic that the famous 
controversy between Huxley and Bishop 
Wilberforce in 1860 should require to be 
rehashed in the year of our Lord 1922, 
writes the Rev. W. P. Lemon, of Minneapo- 
lis, one of eight Presbyterian preachers who 
do not ‘“‘tremble for the safety of the ark of 
God” because of the currency of the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis. The Bible was writ- 
ten, he says, ‘‘to tell us ‘not how the heay- 
ens go, but how to go to heaven,’’’ and he 
regards any attempt to interfere with the 
teaching of evolution in schools and col- 
leges as ‘‘misplaced energy which might 


~~ well be expended to prove that the realities 


of the Bible are as demonstrable as are 
the realities of the book of Nature.” By a 
little clever propaganda it is possible to 
stage a demonstration against almost any- 
thing under the sun, declares the Rev. 
Henry Daniel Funk, a St. Paul Presby- 


‘terian, reminding us that ‘‘only too often 


the majority has been mistaken concerning 
questions of religion, science and politics. 
Vox populi, alas, is not always vox Dei, but 
frequently an expression of fanaticism, and 
sometimes it is vox diaboli.”” In short, he 
writes: 


“T believe God is the creator of man; 
whether this human being evolved from 
the hand of God instantaneously, within 
twenty-four hours, an eight-hour day, or 
slowly during long ages does not concern 
me so much as does this problem: how can 
the Christian Church most effectively con- 
vince man of his need of God and show him 
the way to salvation, individual and 
universal?” 


Episcopalian opinion, as represented by 
nine rectors who write that evolution holds 
no mortal terrors for them, also incline to 
the belief that Minnesota will not be very 
much disturbed by ‘‘the hysteria on this 
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Your 
Future Self 


In a few years you will | 
be a new person. Every- 
thing about you, except | 
the enamel of your teeth, 
will have changed. Be 
fair now to the person 
you will be. Read here 
why it is important to 
protect the enamel of 


your teeth by using a 
Ley 


Save the Enamel of Your Teeth 


Nature will not restore it 


The familiar theory that everyone becomes a new 
person every seven years is supported by scientific 
authority. * 


An injury to the flesh, the bones, the eyes or other 
organs may be healed by Nature, but the thin coat- 
ing of enamel upon your teeth never 7s renewed, once 
ic is broken or otherwise damaged. Then tooth 
trouble is almost sure to begin. 


So select your dentifrice carefully. Choose a safe 
one which will wash and ,polish the enamel, not one 
which will scour with harsh grit. Colgate’s is sate— 
based on fine precipitated chalk and pure vegetable 
oil soap. The chalk loosens clinging particles from the 
enamel, the pure vegetable oil soap washes them away. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
‘Washes’’—and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


— 
eR 


sone 


_ Protect the enamel of your teeth and be fair to your i 
future self by using Colgate’s regularly after each : 
meal and just before bedtime. ul 

* See article on Biology by Professor William Keith a 
Brooks, New International Encyclopedia, y 
Vol. Ill, page 90 g 
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To make 
children strong 
and vigorous 


Yeast contains an element that 
children need — an element that 
increases the appetite, aids diges- 
tionand helps to change foodinto 
healthy tissues and bodily vigor. 
_ Ifyourchildis thin,undernour- 
ished and seldom has a hearty 
appetite, give him Yeast Foam 
Tablets for a while. Have him 
eat them regularly and see if he 
doesn’t soon eat more, look bet- 
ter and feel stronger and more 
energetic. 

Yeast Foam Tablets are a tonic 
food —not a drug or medicine. They 
aremade of selected yeast, dehydrated 
and pasteurized. Therefore they do 
not cause gas. [his makes thema safe 
and ideal preparation for children. 
They.are easy and pleasant to take— 
children like the flavor. Also recom- 
mended as a tonic food for adults. 

Sold by druggists and made by the 
makers of the famous baking yeasts, 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast. 


Yeast Foam 
Tablets 


A Tonic Food 


~ 


Send for FREE SAMPLE —25c Value 


Name = = 
Address 


LD 1-13 
Mail coupon to Northwestern: Yeast Co. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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subject,” as the Rev. Elmer N. Schmuck, 


of Minneapolis, puts it. ‘“‘If an attempt is 
made to drag the matter into legislation,” 
he writes, ‘“‘there are enough lovers of free- 
dom of thought that will make their influ- 
ence felt against any such action. More- 
over, ridicule of the theory of evolution 
indulged in by popular political lecturers 
and others can not take the place of solid 
argument in meeting the issue.’’ Some- 
thing more than “‘unchristian narrowness 
of thought and ridicule,” he thinks, ‘‘is 
needed in the debate between the two 
theories. _ Science and religion are not in- 
compatible; they are the expression of the 
human mind in two different spheres. If 
we instruct our youth in a firm belief in 
God, regardless of any theory of creation, 
they will not lose their faith.” ‘‘We can 
not and would not set the clock back, to 
fight once more the battles of Huxley’s 
day, or Galileo’s,” writes the Rev. Phillips 
E. Osgood, another Minneapolis Episco- 
palian who thinks that ‘‘the movement to 
ban the teaching of evolution from public 
schools would be a dangerous precedent.”’ 
The next thing, he says, ‘‘might be the 
banning of teaching that the world is 
round, that astronomy tells truths, that 
gravity is a natural law, that polygamy is 
wrong, that slavery is mistaken. Proof 
texts could be cited for each denial. The 
Church’s warfare with science is over, 
despite this revival of anti-science. And 
science is recognized as ‘the handmaid of 
faith’ by all the modern-minded ‘faithful.’ 
‘Truth is mighty and will prevail.’ ”’ 
Episcopalians, writes the Rev. Edward M. 
Cross, of St. Paul, are ‘‘almost universally 
opposed to any plan interfering with full 
liberty in the teaching of the sciences in 
our public institutions of learning, altho 
we do deplore the fact that science is fre- 
quently taught with many of the unwar- 
rantable assumptions of doctrinaire mate- 
rialism. It is this which has aroused the 
churches and against this that the larger 
part of the present revolt is directed.’ It 
is true, seconds the Rev. George J. Childs, 
also of St. Paul, that ‘“‘our education is 
warped to materialism, and lowered morals 
are telling the cost. It can never be full- 
rounded until it respects the needs of, and 
develops, the whole man—hbody, soul and 
spirit.” But ‘‘to ban from schools the 
presentation of any current theory in 
science would be ill-advised. Indeed, it 
would be medieval and futile.” 

Tho sixty-two Lutheran pastors reply to 
our questionnaire that they believe the 
theory of evolution to be scientifically un- 
sound and seripturally untrue, six dissent 
far enough to believe that instruction in 
scientific theories should proceed without 
interference. While he believes the theory 
to be ‘‘an attempt on the part of material- 
ists, atheists and rationalists to rule God 
and the supernatural out of the universe 
and account for everything in existence on 
a purely naturalistic and _ rationalistic 
basis,”’ the Rev. G. M. Bruce, professor of 
Ethies and Sociology at the Luther Theo- 
logical Seminary, St. Paul, adds: ‘Yet I 
do not believe in placing a legal ban upon 
its teaching in our tax-supported schools, 
because intellectual and spiritual battles 
should be fought with other weapons than 
the sword of the State.” 

Any instruction in the theory of evolu- 
tion which leads to the conception that 
there is an absolute controversy between 
Christian doctrine and true evolution, 


writes the Rev. Olaf Guldseth, of the | 
Lutheran’ minority in Minneapolis, “‘is 
‘certainly unsound, and should not be tol- 


erated in our schools. Such instruction is 
more than unsound—it is unscientific, be- 


‘cause no‘true science has as yet been able to 


prove such controversy, and never will be. 
No science can go further than to the gates 


of the metaphysical world—and there faith — 


begins.”’ Similarly, the Rev. J. F. Otto, 
of St. Paul, holds that ‘‘ true science and the 
Bible can never contradict each other,” 
and he believes that the truth that is in 
evolution “is hinted at in the Biblical 
account of creation. When, however, as 
is being done, the record of the Bible is set 
aside and made light of and human opinions 
and suppositions are put in its place, then 
it is time for Christians to register a protest. 
The Christian Church can not be hostile to 
scientific inquiry. But neither can she 
remain silent when false science presumes 
to question the accuracy and the reliability 
of the sacred Seriptures.’”’ However, Mr. 
Otto is ‘‘not opposed to the teaching of 
evolution in the schools,” but argues that 
“it must be taught with proper restraint 
on the part of the teacher and it must not 
contradict the Bible.” 7 
Surely no harm will come out of this 
agitation, declares the Rev. W. D. Dawid, 
of Minneapolis, one of five Disciples num- 
bered among the ‘‘liberals”’ in our poll, 
‘“‘and, undoubtedly, sound reason, modera- 
tion and the principle of the sacred liberty 
to believe what one chooses without being 
ridiculed will ultimately prevail.’’ Evolu- 
tion has nothing to do with religion, writes 
the Rev. Frank H. Hallock, a Disciple, 
professor of Old Testament and Semitic 
Languages at the Seabury Divinity School 
at Faribault, ‘‘and for any Christian body 
to take a position in opposition is to stultify 
itself and return to a theory abandoned 
fifty years ago.”’ Of the same opinion is 
another Disciple pastor, the Rev. James C. 
Brown, of Minneapolis, who says: ‘‘ Any 
attempt to prohibit the teaching of evolu- 
tion in our schools and colleges will but 
reflect the narrowness, bigotry, and illit- 
eracy of the clergy and the churches. I 
have absolutely no sympathy for their 
cause.’ Unitarian opinion, submitted in 
three replies, is fairly-set forth by the Rev 
Oswald KE. Helsing, of St. Cloud, who says 
that it would make us the laughing-stock 
of the civilized world ‘‘if our schools and 
universities no longer determined truth and 
fact by scientific evidence, but by myth 
legend, religious poetry, hardened by the 


immature knowledge of the past ages inte - 


a pseudo-scientifie view of the world.” 


. Compare, he writes, ‘‘the cruel, vindictive 


arbitrary tyrant of a god in certain parts 
of the Old Testament with the God and 
Father of Jesus.”’ 

Fundamentalists are particularly strong 
among the Baptists, and only three of the 
latter denomination reply that evolution 
is not necessarily unscriptural. ‘What 
ever doctrine proves true at last,” writes 
the Rev. John G. Briggs, of St. Paul, 
“there must be a force back of it as per- 
sonal and purposeful as the highest crea- 
ture created. ‘In the beginning God.’ 
How He works is for us to discover,” and 
‘“‘we should be glad to accept any light 
that comes from religion, history or science. 
Both science and religion are revelations of 
God’s laws and will. It is well,” con- 
tinues this pastor, ‘‘for us to heed the in- 
junction of Gamaliel, “‘If this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to naught, 
but if it be of God, ye can not overthrow 
it.” Mr. Bryan and the Fundamental- 
ists, writes one of two Universalists, the 
Rev. Elsworth G. Reamon, of Minneapolis : 
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ALCOHOL 


as intended by law 


HEN our legislators 

prohibited alcohol 
for beverage purposes, the 
very important and bene- 
ficial external use of alcohol 
was wisely provided for. 

Astavinatter ot tact 
MIFFLIN Alkohol, the ex- 
ternal tonic, is one of the 
most useful health and toilet 
articles to be found in any 
household. 

Not only is it the most 
invigorating and refreshing 
of body massages (eminent 
physicians and osteopaths 
prescribe it for this) but cool- 
ing, comforting MIFFLIN 
Alkohol brings external re- 
lief to any number of ills. 

Have you rheu- 
matic pain? Are 
your muscles 
sore? Does your 
skin fret or your 
feet burn? You 
know—for it has 
always been that 
way—that there is 
nothing so helpful 


in its cool relief as a rub 
with sweet alcohol. 

But do you also know 
that you can get infinitely 
better alcohol than ever be- 
fore? MIFFLIN Alkohol is 
actually improved for ex- 
ternal purposes by the same 
process that unfits it for 
internal use. 


MIFFLIN 


is alcohol at its best 


A wonderful lotion that. 


cools tender, burning skin 
and warms chilled, con- 
gested areas. Soothing, 
odorless, colorless — free 
from oily stickiness. Like 
talcum—youneed MIFFLIN 
Alkohol every day. 


Special Offer 


At last alcohol has 
found its rightful place. 
To prove this to you, to 
show you the amazing 
number of comforts 
corked in this almost 
magic bottle, we suggest 
that you secure the small 
introductory size from 
your druggist. 


Mirrirn Cuemicat CorroraTion 
Philadelphia. Pa, v 


MIFFLIN 
ALKOHOL 
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No panic! Good Hardware lets them out! 


S the school which your children go to a fire trap or is 
it equipped with reliable automatic exit fixtures? 
Corbin Automatic Exit Fixtures let people out of build- 
ings quickly in an emergency—even out of locked doors. 
The first light pressure against the exit bars releases the 
latch bolts and flings open the doors. 
So long as fire breaks out unexpectedly in crowded build- 
ings—so long as people become panic stricken in the face 
of danger—so long must there be good hardware—panic- 
proof hardware—to open the doors and let people out. 
P. & F. CORBIN 8% G6NnecHCuT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


The wisest men that e’er you ken 
Have never deemed it treason 

To rest a bit—and jest a bit, 
And balance up their reason; 

To laugh a bit—and chaff a bit, 


And joke a bit in season. 


HEN the dull cares of business are closed behind 

office doors, you need some laughter. When the 
dishes are done and the grind of household duties is over, 
you ought to laugh. It will make to-morrow brighter, 
happier. So pack up your troubles and take a little 
journey to The Land of Make Believe. In the mellow 
glow of subdued lights let the craftsmen of the cinema 


world guide your sagging spirits back to normalcy. Rest 
—amid the enchantment of princes and potentates and 
Then let the 
cleverest jesters of newspaperdom tickle your funny bone. 
They will make merriment of the day’s dreariest news. 
They will relate the funniest anecdotes, the most humorous 


palaces as they pass in review for you. 


yarns, and the wittiest epigrams. And all presented in 
the one rollicking reel, ‘‘Fun from the Press.’’ Watch 
for it in your favorite motion picture theater—a new one 
every week. 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest Distributed by W. W. Hodkinson Corporation 
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‘‘have succeeded in making a loud noise, 
which has imprest those who are afraid 
to believe the truth, but they have 
offered no real proof to substantiate their 
arguments.” The subject ‘‘calls for light, 
rot laws, for painstaking scholars, not 
policemen,” writes the Rey. Ellison R. 
Purdy, of the Friends in Minneapolis, ‘“‘and 
those who are sincerely opposed to evolu- 


tion should meet the theory on the field ~ 
where it has gained the ascendenecy, and ~ 


not on another.” Regarding the move- 
ment to bar the teaching of evolution from 
our public schools as ‘‘a party, or essen- 
tially sectarian, movement,’ Mr. Purdy 
is of the opinion that ‘‘it has always proved 
detrimental to the Church to choose the 
short cut of arbitrary authority rather than 
the slower method of reason and diseus- 
sion. .. . As for Christianity, I am con- 
vinced that it is a matter of loyalty to 
Christ and his way of life and inward 
experience of his spiritual presence, and 
makes for a better world in the future, 
whatever the cosmological program of the 
pastas 

But the evolutionary theory and all its 
corollaries are subtle devices of the devil to 
entice the unwary away from God in the 
opinion of most of the Fundamentalist 
clergy, tho a few of the passages are less 
violently contentious. 

“We have nothing against teaching evo- 
lution in a historical sense,’’ writes the Rey. 
Henry Hartig of Minneapolis, one of sixty- 
two Lutheran pastors who would shut the 
schoolhouse door against the theory of 
evolution, ‘‘but we protest against the 
arrogance of certain scientists who con- 
demn everybody who ean not see through 
their eyes, altho some of the most illus- 
trious of the world’s scientists are anti- 
evolutionists.”” In Mr. Hartig’s opinion 
‘it takes very much more faith to believe 
the theory of evolution than to believe in 
the inspired chapter of Genesis 1.” If 
taught in the schools at all, writes Professor 
J. L. Nydahl, of Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, evolution ‘‘should be pre- 
sented as a theory simply, and not as an 
established fact or a verified natural law.”’ 
Personally, Professor Nydahl does not 
consider the principle of evolution to be 
absolutely against the teachings of the 
Bible: ‘‘the story of creation as told in 
the first chapter of Genesis shows evolution. 


But when atheistic scientists and rational- * 


istic teachers attempt to explain the 
origin and development of things by 
eliminating God, then I protest not only 
as a Christian, but also as an American 
citizen.’’ But vigorous rejection of evo- 
lution even as a scientific hypothesis 
comes from the Rev. August Samuelson, 
of Brainerd, who, feeling strongly on the 
subject, writes: 


“Christianity has stood the test for 
almost two thousand years. It has stood 
the test of persecution, fire, prison, tor- 
ture and what not, and still it is growing 
and the spirit in man hungers for the truths 
of Christianity. Furthermore, Christianity 
can count its martyrs by the millions. Let 
these so-called scientists who sit in a soft 
leather couch and smoke a cigar or ride a 
five-thousand-dollar car, who spend their 
nights at banquets and a few hours in the 
daytime trying to make their brains find 
some method by which they can make 
people believe that two times two is three, 
show some proof. When these dreams 
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have been given the acid test for two 


thousand years and have two million 


martyrs on their roll and still going on vic- 
torious in spite of everything that is thrown 
in its way—then we are ready to sit up 
and take notice. 

“Tf the Bible stands for anything, let 
us keep it. If the Bible is meaningless, let 
us throw it away. Let us tear down our 
temples and do away with every sacred 
institution (that is founded on the Bible), 
and let people grope in darkness for a while 
and we shall soon know where we want to 
stand, with the scientist or the disciples 
of Jesus. We have no right to keep 
this matter out of the press, by force 
or resolutions, but as taxpayers and 
American citizens we have a right to 
keep it out of our public schools and it 
should be kept out of our public schools 
at least till every taxpayer has had 
his say.’ 


One Lutheran pastor—the Rev. S. T. 
Normann, of St. Paul, cites the complaint 
of a father that since she had entered high 
school his daughter ‘‘no longer had any 
use for the Bible.’’ The teacher replied 
to the complaint: ‘‘Well, we are teach- 
ing her the truth; the Bible does not.” 
And this, says Mr. Normann, ‘‘is the ten- 
deney more and more. So evolution really 
is irreligion, agnosticism. _ Why should we 
as taxpayers be forced to support such 
doctrines which take from our children 
their faith in the Bible?’ Advancing the 
theory that the teaching of evolution really 
comes under the constitutional prohibition 
of the teaching of religion in the schools, 
Professor C. A. D. Freseman, who has 
moved from St. Paul to Baltimore, says: 
“The Chureh contends, and properly so, 
that if positive and demonstrated Christian 
truth dare not be taught, then it is the 
sense of the Constitution that negative 
religion, irreligion, dare not be taught, 
even tho it parade under the name of 
science, a science, however, undemon- 
strated and undemonstrable.”’ Intellec- 
tual flapperism characterizes some of the 
teachers of evolution, writes the Rey. H. J. 
Habel, of Minneapolis. In very many 
instances, he says, the teachers use evolu- 
tion as a cloak from which to attack and 
ridicule the Bible. ‘‘Especially harmful 
is the class of high-school teachers who have 
recently graduated from some college 
where they swallowed a pound of pre- 
digested book knowledge together with a 
ton of athletics and other college activi- 
ties, and who try to impress the class 
with statements to the effect that every 
intelligent person now accepts the theory 
of evolution.”” Many of these instruc- 
tors, we are told, have no convictions 
of their own, but, like the flappers, are 
merely following the crowd. And, writes 
Mr. Habel: 


“Tt happened not so very long ago in a 
State university where a young girl of my 
congregation attended, that the teacher, 
after having deliberately tried to ridicule 
the Bible, said to the students: ‘If any of 
you still believe in the old fables, please 
hold up the hand.’ Two or three out of 
the sixty had the courage of their convic- 
tions. 

“Considering these and similar happen- 
ings, I will say that the time has come for 
the religiously inclined to demand that the 
State-supported institutions no longer teach 
that which breaks down the religious belief 
of the young people. I believe such a 
demand is reasonable, and entirely in har- 
mony with both the spirit and the letter of 
the law. } 

“By this I do not mean to do away with 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE WATCHES CLOCKS 


INSEPARABLY 


ASSOCIATED WITH QUALITY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIETH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 


RODD FLOORS 


ng Redwood Blocks in Creolignum 
Asphaltic Cement 


of California 


Redwood Blocks | 


Sanding Redwood Blocks after laying 


Installing a Redwood Block floor at the new plant of the Fisher Body Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


Why We Standardized on 
Galrarnia Redwood Block Floors 


After many years of experience in the 
manufacture and installation of floors 
for many of the leading concerns in the 
country, The Rodd Company has 
standardized on California Redwood 
Block Floors for these reasons: 


Redwood Block Floors have no odor. 

The blocks require no protective treat- 
ment against ret because Redwood is 
permeated during grow th witha natural 
preservative. Properly air seasoned 
and kiln dried California Redwood will 


not swell, shrink or buckle. A Redwood 
floor stays flat and tight. 


Redwood Block Floors are light in color 
and resilient. The surface growsstronger 
with wear, does not crack or corrugate. 


It can be sanded smooth, filled and waxed or 
varnished to provide a gloss finish. Always of 
even temperature, dustless, quiet and durable, 
the first cost of Redwood Block floors is reason- 
able and up-keep practically nil, Equally suit- 
able for foundry, factory, store, office or home, 
and for replacing old plank or concrete floors. 
Rodd specifications for floors to meet all con- 
ditions together with estimates for complete 
installations gladly submitted, 


THE RODD CO. 
900 CENTURY BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Eastern Contract Engineers for Redwood Block Floors 
Manufactured by 


The ae Masa ers aud Distributors of California Redwood 
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SHALL MOSES OR DARWIN RULE 


MINNESOTA SCHOOLS—Continued 


academic freedom at our universities. But 
where the theory is spoken of, let it be 
emphasized that it is only a theory, not a 
proven fact. And with it teach the history 
of science, which will show that such theo- 
ries are held true to-day, and to-morrow 
may be discarded. As an example 
might be mentioned that at one time 


eighty different evolutionary theories. 
were before the French Academy of 
Science, all of which are _ discarded 
to-day.” 


The ‘‘supercilious attitude’ of many 
“so-called”’ scientists is complained of by 
the Rev. C. S. Thorpe, also a. Minneapolis 
Lutheran, who says that the pseudo germi- 
nators of theories look upon eriticism of 
them as clear symptoms of bigotry. In 
reality, says this pastor, ‘bigotry is surely 
not confined to Christians when it comes to 
assuming an attitude in this matter. The 
Christians have, as a matter of fact, been 
too tolerant.”” Another Lutheran pastor, 
who thanks us for the opportunity of voic- 
ing his protest against evolution, the Rev. 
Emil Lehne, of St. Paul, declares: ‘*Evolu- 
tion is the mightiest weapon infidelity has 
ever used against Christianity.” And 

-what a wonderful doctrine it is, exclaims 
the Rey. Emil Lund, of Minneapolis, who 
thus jests at it: 


“Think of our progenitors as quaking 
frogs in dirty pools, or as hideous worms 
creeping in the dust, or as fishes playing in 
the lakes, or as moles digging in the earth, 
or as chirping birds in their nests, or as 
squirrels jumping from branch to branch 
and cracking nuts and acorns, or as terrible 
hairy baboons, and orang-utans, now 
wagging friendly with their long tails, then 
fiercely fighting with elaws and _ teeth. 
Think of those, our progenitors, gradually 
advancing and increasing as regards their 
intellectual powers by ‘natural selection,’ 
imitation and experience! Is it not an 
exceedingly exhilarating doctrine? Or, 
maybe, the contrary? Yes, indeed, the 
contrary. ... 

“The clear, pure, powerful and blessed 
doctrine of our Bible is the only means of 
salvation and therefore the very best 
means of education. It makes people, both’ 
old and young, pure, strong, happy and 
beautiful; it endows them with power to 
gain victory over flesh and world, tempta- 
tions and evil lusts; it makes them con- 
querors; the doctrine of Darwinism makes 
them slaves.” 


But the Rev. George Hanssler’s opinion - 


is that ‘‘scientists should be encouraged to 
find out all they possibly can,” tho ‘‘they 
should learn to be chaste and modest in 
their assertions, and not label their findings 
as ‘established facts’ and use them in a 
way which will discredit the Bible and 
shake young people in their faith.” It is 
time, goes on this St. Paul pastor, ‘‘ that 
teachers, paid by taxation, be taught to 
refrain from making statements and as- 
serting that they are facts, when that is not 
the ease, especially when those statements 
are anti-religious.”” More than this, they 
are the ‘‘poison gas of infidelity,’ declares 
the Rev. George Taylor Rygh, of Minneap- 
olis, who informs us that the Lutheran 
Pastors’ Conference of Minneapolis has 
adopted resolutions protesting against the 
further teaching in the tax-supported 
schools of the theory of organic evolution. 


Not that the Bible needs any defense, 


writes Dr. Rygh: 


“But we are out to demand in the name 
of our American school system that evolu- 
tionistic teachers and text-books inculeat- 
ing into the minds and hearts of our chil- 
dren and young people certain wild guesses 
regarding the origin of man as established 
facts contradictory to the teachings of the 
Bible, demonstrate their hypotheses by 
conclusive evidence, that is, evidence satis- 
factory to the normal mind, or that they be 
inhibited by law from propagating their 
immaturities in our tax-supported schools 
to the undermining of the Christian faith 
of our children and youth. 

“You understand, then, Mr. Editor, that 
we are putting these evolution teachers in 
our tax-supported schools on the defensive. 
They have got to prove their evolutionary 
guesses as established results explanatory 
of the origin of man, or they have got to 
quit teaching the students their undemon- 
strated theories on the subject of the origin 
of man. We are not going to permit them 
to shift the issue by attaeks on the Church, 
the Bible, Christianity and the clergy. As 
American citizens we hold fast to the prin- 
ciple of the Fathers of the complete separa- 
tion of Chureh and State, which implies 
no teaching of religion in our tax-supported 
schools, as provided against in the laws of 
the land. If we Christians may not teach 
that God made man in His own image, 
neither shall any one else teach hypotheses 
as facts explaining the origin of man in 
contravention of Genesis and _ honest 
science. For all such teaching is the teach- 
ing of religion, since any doctrine purport- 
ing to explain the origin of man and the 
universe is religious, being a fundamental 
doctrine in all religions. 

“We thank God for every scientist who 
knows enough to keep within the bounds of 
actually demonstrable phenomena. When 
he goes beyond that line of demarcation, he 
is no longer a scientist—he is a guesser. 
Let him use his guesses in his study and 
private laboratory. He has no American 
right to air them and inculcate his crudities 
as facts to our children in the school or 
lecture-room. He is a violator of the law 
of the land in his teaching of réligion and we 
propose to see to it that he observes the 
first principle of science in demonstrat- 
ing his hypotheses as actualities before 
he pumps the poison gas of infidelity 
into the soul-lungs of our children and 
youth.” 


It is one of the fundamental errors of 
modern science, declares the Rev. B. G. 
Nachtsheim, of Minneapolis, quoting Agas- 
siz and Professor Tyndall in disproof of the 
evolutionary theory. It not only contra- 
cicts the Bible story of creation, ‘“‘but it 
deprives Christianity of every claim of be- 
ing the true religion ...in that it 
teaches that man is only a better developed 
brute—the natural result being that man 
is no more under moral obligation than the 
brute. It strikes at the root of the doc- 
trine that men are by their origin and 
nature under peculiar and special obligation 
to God. Such a theory is dishonoring to 
man and offensive to God. And for this 
reason especially the writer believes the 
theory of evolution should find no place 
and promulgation in the schools of our 
country.” It falsely contradicts the first 
three chapters of the Bible, writes the Rev. 
A. W. Saner, of Winona. ‘A Christian 
must choose between Moses and Darwin. 
Evolution relegates the truth of salvation 
in Christ to the limbo of medieval 
delusions.”’ 

It was among the Baptists, we are told, 


that the movement to take legislative ac-_ 
tion to prevent the teaching of evolution 


in the tax-supported schools was begun, 


and their position is set forth by seven 


Baptist replies to our questionnaire. The 
theory of evolution, these Baptists believe, 
is unscientific and unseriptural. ‘‘Genesis 
1:27 declares very plainly that God created 
man in his own image,’’ writes the Rey. 
George W. Fowler, of St. Clond. 
image of God that of an ape or gorilla 
God? Are we to worship an ape or 
gorilla God? It is time that the Churches, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, should rise 
up in their power and cast this unseriptural, 
unscientific superstition out of our schools 
and educational institutions.” The Rev. 
W. B. Riley, of Minneapolis, who says he 
was Mr. Bryan’s host while the latter was 
conducting his campaign against teaching 
evolution in the schools, argues with Mr. 
Bryan that the evolutionists ‘contort 
the testimonies to make out their case, and 


refuse even to recognize the existence of 


opposing facts, or name those true scien- 
tists who effectively oppose the hypothe- 
sis...’ In the realm of religion, he con- 
tinues, : 


“Evolutionists either rule God out of 
the universe altogether, or reduce Him to 
an insentient force. They necessarily 
discredit the Scriptures, they repudiate the 
deity of Christ, and uniformly scoff his 
sacrificial death. Evolution has no place 
in State schools, and is rapidly destroying 
denominational schools.” 

Eight Methodist ministers range them- 
selves with their protesting Baptist breth- 
ren. They shape their thinking by the 
Seriptures, as the Rev. Samuel L. Parish, 
of Winona, expresses it, and their opinion 
is pretty fairly outlined in the words of 
the Rev. S. 8. Farley, of Little Falls: “To 
put the crude theory of the evolution of the 
human species from the ape before little 
children, as is now being done in some of 
our city schools, is little less than criminal. 
It will be time enough to give them these 
theories when they have reached the age 
where they can investigate and think for 
themselves.’’ Seven Presbyterians bring 
evolution to the bar and condemn it as 
defrauding youth of their heritage of faith. 
“Why should Minnesota teachers carry 
into the schoolroom a corpse and palm 
it off as a living thing?” asks the Rev. 
George B. Smith, chaplain at the Soldier’s 
Home, in Minneapolis. ‘‘The State law 
forbids the use of the Bible and yet there 
are some teachers unfair enough to an- 
tagonize in their classes the things which 
are taught in the Bible. The Bible is the 
book upon which our civilization is 
founded.” 

Thirteen Evangelical pastors, four Con- 
gregationalists, three Seventh Day Adven- 
tists, three Disciples, one Episcopalian, 
two Salvation Army leaders, and some 
others of miscellaneous attachment sign 
themselves as being opposed to the teach- 
ing of evolution in State schools. ‘‘ Yes,” 
writes the Rev. E. A. Skogsbergh, pastor 
emeritus of the Swedish Tabernacle in 
Minneapolis, ‘‘the storm of protest against 
the teaching of Darwinism in the public 
schools has broken out here in Minneapolis. 
Ministers of different denominations have 
organized and intend to bring the protest 
before authorities over the whole State of 
Minnesota to get this unscientific and 
unchristian teaching out of schools sup- 
ported by taxpayers. The idea that 
parents should be contented to support 
teachers to ruin their children is becoming 
intolerable.”’ 
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How to cut them down 


HE DROP in the ther- 

mometer brings in a num- 
ber of special lubricating re- 
quirements which you did not 
face last summer. 


Youk engine requires special 
study before the correct cold- 
weather lubricating oil can be 
specified with scientific exact- 
ness. This study includes 
consideration of design and 
construction, oil pump location, 
size and mesh of the oil screen, 
size and possible exposure of 
oil piping. 

All this was done before 
recommending the grade of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil indicated 


for winter use in your engine. 


That is why cold-weather 
engine troubles 
are often decidedly 
lessened when a 
change is made to [I 


the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil as specified in the 
Chart of Recommendations. 


From start to finish the program of 
the Vacuum Oil Company is one of 
distinct specialization. The red Gar- 
goyle is found only on lubricating ots 
and greases produced by the Vacuum 
Oil Company. - The Company’s 
engineers are /ubricating specialists. 

At no time of the year is the pro- 
tection of your engine more important 
than now. If your car is not included 
in the partial Chart shown here, see 
the complete Chart at some nearby 
dealer’s or write our nearest branch 
for a copy of our booklet, “Correct 
Lubrication.” 


e 
Warning: 
e 
Don’t be misled by some similar sounding 
name. Look on the container for the cor- 
rect name Modéiloi/ (not Mobile) and for 
the red Gargoyle. 


Don’t believe false statements that 
some other oil is identical 


Reo}: with Gargoyle Mobiloil. 
ron & Gargoyle Mobiloil is made 


only by the Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany in its own refineries, 
and is never sold under any 
other name. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


Domestic Branches: 


Chart of 


Recommendations 


(Abbreviated Edition) 
io correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 


engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 


A means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A” 

How to B means Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 

Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Arc means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 


Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
temperatures may be experienced. 
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Spencerian 
Personal Steel Pens 


are made of 
the finest pen 
steel, pains- 
takingly fash- 
ioned and fin- 
foved. ak hc 
result is the 
smoothest 
writing—the 
longest wear- 
ino—fthe best 
pens made. 


SPENCERIAN 
PEN CO. 


349 Broadway New York 


To enable you to find your 
style and to test the supe- 
riority af Spencerian Pens, 
we will send 10 different 
sample pens and that fasci- 
nating 32-page book, 
“What Your Hand Writ- 
ing Reveals,’’ on receipt of 
LO cents. 


Fine Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 
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SPORTS - AND ~ ATHLETICS 


THE GREATEST OF ALL SPORT YEARS 


MERICA STANDS AT THE TOP in 
sports whatsoever she may have done 
in trade and commerce, polities and diplo- 


© by Underwood & Underwood. 
A $250,000 BASEBALL PLAYER, 


For Hornsby, who last year out- 
Ruthed Babe Ruth in home runs, and 
broke some 20-year old records, the St. 
Louis Nationals are reported to have 
refused a quarter of a million dollars. 


maey, in the year 1922. Our sportsmen 
went keenly to their task at home and 
abroad. A number of new world records 
were made, and never before in the history 
of American sport 

has there 
large an attendance 
at the football games 
and at the champion- 
ship contests as last 
year. The 1922 rec- 
ord shows that Amer- 


been so 


ica scored victories 
in eleven interna- 
tional 
more than all other 
nations combined. 
The five top 
achievements at 
home, as 
Grantland Rice in the 
New York 


are: 


contests, or 


given by 
Tribune, 


1. Sarazen, golf; 
winning open cham- 


© by Underwood & Underwood. 
HE “CAME BACK” STRONG 


Hoppe’s ability ‘“‘to produce in the pinches” 
billiard championship he has held for sixteen years. 


pionshipat strokeplay; winning professional 
championship at match play; beating 
Barnes, Hutchison and Hagen in three big 
matches. Any one who is wise to the elusive- 
ness of golf form knows what this means. 

2. Hornsby, baseball; leading National 
League for third successive year; breaking 
all National League home-run records, with 
42; smashing all extra-base records, run- 
scoring records and runs-driven-in records 
for old league; first National League player 
to pass .400 mark in twenty years. 

3. Tilden, turf tennis; first tennis star 
since the days of Larned 1o win three na- 
tional championships in succession. Third 
consecutive victory over Johnston in main 
title tournament and continued Davis Cup 
success, one of best records ever made. 

4, Hoppe, billiards; return to throne 
after forced eviction by Schaefer two years 
ago, one of season’s main sensations. 

5. Princeton, football; losing such stars 
as Keck, Lourie, Wittmer, Garrity, Gilroy 
and Stinson, and then beating Colgate, 
Chicago, Harvard and Yale. 


In most instances in the international 
contests. the United States was called 
upon to defend honors it had won. Our 
representatives maintained this supremacy 
in men’s tennis, swimming and professional 
billiards. Of the six international golf 
contests the golfers of this country won 
five. America showed the way twice in 
yachting and once in rowing. England 
was successful in the men’s and women’s 
track and field sports, and also won a 
golf victory. France, with “the greatest 
woman tennis player in the world,” ac- 
cording to the consensus of opinion among 
the sporting writers, swept to victory in 
woman’s tennis. Canada won the fishing- 
schooner’s meet, and the crack Argentine 
team scored polo victories here and in 
England. 

“This country’s greatest rival in the 
sports that call for real tests of superiority 
is England,”’ writes Mr. William B. Her- 
shey in the New York Evening Post, ‘‘but 


regained for him the 
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Send coupon below 
for these books 


The Official Rules of Card Games 
— 300 games, 250 pages. Answers 
every question — 20 cents. 

How to Play Auction Bridge — 
Teaches all the fundamental points 
of the game — 10 cents. 


Six Popular Card Games— Rules 
ofAuction, Cribbage, Five Hundred, 
Pitch, Pinochle, Solitaire — 6 cents. 
How to Entertain with Cards — 
Everything frominvitationsto prizes 
and menus — 6 cents. 
Fortune Telling with Playing 
Cards — Complete directions for 
telling fortunes with a regular pack 
of cards — 6 cents. 
Card Tricks for the Amateur 
Magician—Tricks that can be done 
- witharegular pack of cards—6 cents. 


Card Stunts for Kiddies—How to 
use old playing cards as so many 
pieces of cardboard for kindergarten 
pastimes — 6 cents. 


All 7 books postpaid, 50c 


How fast 
does your mind work? 


UCCESSFUL people invariably train their minds to 

racing speed by associating with quick thinkers, and 

by concerning themselves with matters that call for rapid 
thought. That is why most of them 


For Auction Bridge Players 
New Two-Pack Cases 
of Congress Cards 


Play cards for recreation 


Two packs. Whist (narrow) size, of 
contrasting back designs in one tel- 
escope case. Convenient for travel- 
ing. Perfect for Auction Bridge par- 
ties. Ideal gifts. Cards are regular 
Congress full color picture, decora- 
tive, or initial backs, gold edges. 
Cases stamped in gold. Three styles 
of case as shown. If your dealer can’t 
supply you we will mail cards post- 
paid. $1.70 for each two-pack case. 
Specify case desired, A, B, or C 


regularly. A social round of cards is the kind of fun they 
like because it brings them into contact with alert peo- 
ple and tends to make their minds work fast. Let this 
be your regular pastime and your mind will be quickened 
as well as refreshed. 


Send for your choice of the books at the right. 


DEPARTMENT B-3 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


THE UNITED STATES 
PLayinc Carp Co. 


Forune Telling 
wik PLAYING CARDS |prQ7 


BICYCL 


PLAYING CARDS 


BicycLe Piayine Carps are favorites for regular play the world 
over because of their perfect slip: and lasting quality. ConGREss 
Prayine Carps are especially desirable for social play because of 
their art backs in full color and gold edges. 


@) 


The United States Playing Card Co. 
Dept. B-3, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Send me postpaid the books which 
I have underlined. 


Official Rules 20c. Card Stunts 6c. 
Card Tricks6c. Fortune Telling 6c, 
Entertaining with Cards 6c. 
Auction Bridge Lessons 10c. 
6 Popular Games 6c. 
All seven books for 50c. 
Also send....:... two-pack cases Con- 
gress Cards, Whist size, case style 
Paiva $1.70 per case. 
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Write us at once for our free book— 
“SHORT LENGTHS’—contain- 
ing Five Complete Physical Culture 
Exercises for Men Who Want to 
Keep Fit. 


DON’T SHIVER 
in COTTON! 


Here at last is the warm protec- 
tion your body needs, combined 
with the light-weight athletic free- 
dom your comfort craves! 


This new and revolutionary under- 
garment is bringing to thousands of 
Men and Boys the first complete winter 
contentment and safety they ever 
have known. It has the same free- 
fitting “short-length” shape they’ve 
always liked—but CONTAINS 
WOOL. That’s why! 


Yet there’s no “scratch” or restriction. 
The soft woolen mixture is so skill- 
fully knitted into the smooth, absorb- 
ent fabric that you are never conscious 
of its presence except in added comfort 
—added service—added security;—in- 
suring what men have always wanted 
but never had till now:— 


WARMTH without Weight 
FREEDOM without Danger 


AMHO 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF, 


WINTER 


—A knee-length, sleeveless, 
loose-fitting Union Suit— 
KNIT of highest grade 
Wool and Cotton mixed. 


Avoid imitations or substitutes. Ask for gen- 
uine ‘““AMHO” WINTER ATHLETIC at any 
high grade Men’s Furnishing Shop, Depart- 
ment Store or Dry Goods House. Your choice 
of various weights, in natural color and white. 
Boys’ and Youths’ sizes up to 36. Men’s sizes 
up to 56. 


Made only by the 


American Hosiery Company 
(Makers since 1868 of Fine Knitted Goods) 


New Britain, Connecticut 
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the Britons found the going none too good 
in 1922.” And Mr. Hershey continues: 


England started well early in the spring 
when Cambridge defeated the University 
of Pennsylvania in a four-mile relay race in 
London, Oxford also being a contender. 
Then the British women athletes came along 
and captured first honorsin the first Olympie 


© by Keystone View Co. 


TENNIS ACE OF ACES. 
William J. Tilden II, undefeated for 
three years, is playing well in spite of 
an injury that recently caused the 
loss of half a finger on his racket hand. 


games held for women. This meet was 
held in Paris in August, England scoring 
fifty points, with America second with 
thirty-one. France trailed her rivals two 
points behind the Americans. These 
games were the first ever held to put wo- 
men’s track and field sports on an interna- 
tional basis, and since then there have 
been many meets of this kind held in this 
country for the feminine followers of sport. 


America had no difficulty in maintaining 
its position in the men’s tennis contests, 
and Mr. Hershey gives a summary of this 
field of sport: 


The entry in the Davis Cup series was 
the largest in the history of the classic, 
but America experienced no trouble to keep 
its topmost position. Australasia won its 
way to the challenge round, survivor of 
an original field of thirteen nations, only 
to lose in the decisive matches. The 
challengers won but one of the five played. 

The controversy between Mrs. Molla 
Bjursted Mallory and Mlle. Suzanne 
Lenglen, which stirred all parts of the 
world where tennis is played, was ulti- 
mately settled, France winning a quick 
decision. After Mlle. Lenglen’s visit to 
this country there had been much discus- 
sion as to which was the better player. 
Mile. Lenglen had met Mrs. Mallory in 
a match at Forest Hills, and a dramatic 
ending, when the French girl had to retire 
from play because of a fit of coughing, led 


Come to Sunny 


BERMUDA & 


ATHING beaches of pure white coral 

sand, splendid 18-hole golf courses, 
tennis, driving, boating and fishing. 
Weekly sailings on the magnificent trans- 
atlantic liner ARAGUAYA, 17,500 tons 
displacement, the largest steamer to 
Bermuda. No passport required. 


Send for Booklet D-7 


WEST INDIES CRUISES 
Jan. 24 Feb. 24 


TheS.S. ORCA, the newest, largest and 
most luxurious vessel engaged in West 
Indies cruises, sails to Nassau, Havana, 
Kingston, Colon, La Guayra, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San 
Juan and Bermuda. 


Send for Booklet D-8 


EUROPE 


Regular sailings to Cherbourg, South- 
ampton and Hamburg by famous 
“O” Steamers 


“The Comfort Route” 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co, 
Sanderson & Son, Inc., Agents 


26 B’way, New York 607 Boylston St., Boston 
117 W. Washington St., Chicago 


EUROPE 1923 


Organize a party and secure your 


tour as compensation. 


GATES TOURS 
P. O. Box 5275 Boston, Mass. 


STEERO 


Reg U.S. Pat. OFE 


BOUILLON CUBES 


tented Oct. T1,19i1. 


Trapping an appetite— 


When your appetite lags and the 

thought of dinner does not appeal 
to you — drink a cup of 

HOT STEERO BOUILLON 


The tempting tastiness catches the 
appetite and makes you eager for 
a hearty meal. 
Just drop a STEERO bouil- 
lon cube in a cup and add 
boiling water. 
Free sample on request, orsend 
10 cents forsamplesand sixty- 


four-page STEERO cook 
book, 


P Schieffelin & Co. 
290 William St., New York 
¢ Distributors for 


American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 


‘) ) *“A Cube Makes 
j a Cup’’ 


‘Simply Add 
BoilingWater 


to one of the most heated controversies the 
game ever had. Mlle. Lenglen was trailing 
Mrs. Mallory when she had to retire, but 
last summer in the women’s international 
tournament at Wimbledon, England, the 
French star proved that she is probably the 
greatest woman player the game has ever 
known. She defeated Mrs. Mallory in 
straight sets. The feud probably will be 
renewed, for the American star plans to go 
abroad next year, and, inasmuch as Mlle. 
Lenglen has announced her intention to 
defend her title at Wimbledon, there is 
a possibility that the two will meet again. 

America’s ‘Big Bertha” in the tennis 
world is William T. Tilden 2d, thrice na- 
tional champion. His individual brillianey 
was a big factor in America’s net victories. 

‘But Billy Johnston played his part and 
played it well. The two accounted for all 
of America’s victories in the Davis Cup 
matches. They both won matches over 
Gerald Patterson and James O. Anderson 
in singles. The Americans, however, were 
not so successful in the doubles, for Pat- 
terson and O’Hara Wood took the measure 
of Tilden and Richards. 

America’s chances to keep the cup next 
year are not so bright now as they were 
a year ago. The whole thing revolves 
around Tilden, who has lost part of a finger 
through accident, and it is a question 
whether this will affect his playing. If he 
is forced to quit the game—that is, tourna- 
ment competition—this country will have 
lost its strongest ace. 

Tilden did not defend his world’s title 
at Wimbledon, which he won in 1920 and 
1921, but he had a chance to meet Patter- 
son, winner of the 1922 classic, here last 
summer. Not only did Tilden defeat 
Patterson here, but also emerged the victor 
from a field of formidable stars in the na- 
tionals at Philadelphia, where other in- 
ternational stars sought to establish their 
supremacy. 


The Americans almost made-a clean 
sweep of the golf trophies, as the records 
show: 


Walter Hagen, former American cham- 
pion, duplicated Jock Hutchison’s feat 
of 1921, by winning the open championship 
at England, a big victory for this country, 
for Hagen is a pure home-bred player. In- 
cidentally, this was the first time an Amer- 

ican home-bred had won the English classic. 
- Americans were most prominent in that 
tournament, for Hutchison tied George 
Dunean for second place and Jim Barnes 
landed third position. 

The English came over here to make 
amends, but they were unsuccessful in the 
“ national open, held at Skokie. Gene 
Sarazen, a youthful golfer, kept the cup 
in this country when he topped the field. 
The best that Duncan could do was to 
finish in sixth position. Mitchell was far 
down in the list of players. 

The Britons also enjoyed little success 
in the Walker Cup matches and the na- 
tional amateur championship. In the 
international team matches America won 
eight matches to four, the play being held 
at Southampton, L. I. Cyril J. H. 
Tolley, former British champion, was the 
last survivor of his countrymen in the 
national, but he was defeated in the semi- 
final by Ruddy E. Knepper of Princeton 
and Sioux City. Knepper also eliminated 
W. B. Torrenee, while Roger Wethered 
and John Caven were put out by other 
American players. Jesse Sweetser, the 
Yale star, won the championship. 

Mrs. William A. Gavin, formerly of 
New York, made a valiant attempt to 


A good thi 


it did leak! 


F THE air valve on that radiator 
I hadn’t leaked, he might have 
gone on wondering, winter after 
winter, why his coal bills were so 
high and his steam heat so poor. 


But, because it did leak and 
ruined the wall, he decided that 
it was time to try Hoffman 
Valves. And then he made the 
discovery that— 


Hoffman Valves save 
money! 


Not only do they make radiators 
and pipes absolutely silent and 
prevent hissing and leaking, but 
Hoffman Valves actually give 
you more heat from less coal 


When the air valves on your 
radiators hiss and sputter, or 
the pipes rumble and bang, they 
are more than mere annoyances. 


HOFFMAN SPECIALT 
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They are danger signals. They 
mean that those valves are not 
doing their work properly. T hey 
mean that you are burning too 
much coal and getting too little 
heat. 


Heed these warning signals! 
Don’t wait until poor air valves 
completely ruin your comfort. 
At the first warning signal replace 
them with No. 1 Hoffman Valves, 
Watchmen of the Coal Pile. 
They ll give you maximum heat 
with minimum fuel consumption. 

They will pay for themselves 
the first winter in the coal they 
save, and they’re guaranteed in 
writing to give you five full years 
of satisfactory service. 

Your Heating Contractor can 
equip your radiators with Hoff- 
man Valves in a very short time. 
Phone him today! 


Y COMPANY, INC. 


Main Office and Factory, Waterbury, Conn. 
In Canada, CRANE, L1p., branches in principal’ cities 


‘NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


HOFFMAN 


VALVES 


more heat from 
less coal 


Mat Tuts Couron To 


Tue Horrman Sprctauty Co, Inc. 
Waterbury, Conn 
Enclosed is $2.15 for one No 1 Hoffman 
Valve to try on my worst radiator, If 
not satisfied I can return the valve and 


receive my money back. 
Please send me the booklet ‘‘ More Heat 
from Less Coal.” 


G1 
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Unlock the best 
thats in you 


Life is quicker, more exuberant, more healthful in 
Tucson, Arizona, Warm sunshine, clear skies, dry, 
invigorating air unlock new energy and vitality. No 
snow, ice, or cold chains up the best that’s in you. 


Flowers are Blooming 

Zinnias, chrysanthemums, and roses are blooming 
now. Pink-cheeked children play out of doors, Golf, 
hunting, motoring, horseback-riding, hiking are every- 
day sports in Tucson, A golden procession of sunny 
days, with little rain, no fog or wind, make just living 
luxurious. The mean monthly temperature from Octo- 
ber to May never exceeds 72°, nor falls below 49°. 


Good Hotels—Reasonable Rents 


A modest income commands every pleasure and 
comfort in Tucson. Furnished cottages rent from $40 
and up per month, Town and country clubs are open 
to visitors. Twenty-five thousand hospitable citizens 
invite you to enjoy the sunshine-climate. se 


Reduced Fares 


Reduced fares (main line Pullman service) are ef- 
fective via Rock Island, El Paso & Southwestern or 
Southern Pacific. Tucson—and sunshine—are only 
53 hours from Chicago, 73 from New York. 


Illustrated Booklet —free 
«“Man-Building in the Sunshine-Climate”’ contains a story 
of surpassing interest. If you want to rest or play, build up 
physically, or vanquish pulmonary troubles, send for it Now. 
Just mail the coupon. . 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA. 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
150 Old Pueblo Building, Tucson, Arizona. 

Please send me your free booklet, ““Man-Building in the 
Sunshine-Climate.”” 
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BULB FREE, Wonderful kind, 
will bloom in pot in house 
or garden, also Color Book 


75 Named Gladioli for 4c postage. Marvelous Colors. Full 
growing instructions. Colonial Gardens, Orlando, Florida 


ty, dlorida 


Oneco 


e 

eo 
for your Winter Home 
Easily accessible by boat, train orexcellent motor 
roads. Alloutdoor sports all winter. The beauti- 
ful mile-wide Manatee River and the warm and 
beautiful Gulf of Mexico becko 1 you to enjoy their 
countless charms. Named for the interesting, but 
almost extinct seacow, or manatee, the Land of the 
Manatee offersa thousand delights. See it and you 
will want to live here all the time. 
Write now for detailed information. 


MANATEE COUNTY 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
Box 1, Bradentown, Florida 
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carry England’s colors to victory in wo- 
men’s golf; but, like her countrymen, also 


sustained defeat. She won the Canadian 
championship, however, when she defeated 
Miss Alexa Stirling, former American 
champion, but in the nationals she was 
sent down to defeat in the final round at 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, by little 
Miss Glenna Collett, 5 and 4. 


© by Keystone View Co. 


A NEWCOMER IN GOLF. 


Sarazen, at twenty-two years of age, 

has defeated a group of world- 

famous professionals, some of them 
prominent European champions. 


One of America’s most notable interna- 
tional victories of the year was that of 
Walter Hoover, the Duluth oarsman, who 
went abroad and captured the historic 
Diamond Sculls in the Henley regatta on 
the Thames. Hoover’s achievements in 
the single-seat scull show his skill: 


In the preliminary races Hoover had 
little trouble to advance, and in the 


| final race he decisively defeated J. Beres- 


ford, England’s crack sculler. The latter 
was defeated by Jack Kelly, American 
champion, in the 1920 Olympie champion- 
ship. Before going abroad Hoover won 
the Gold Challenge Cup at Philadelphia. 
The best oarsmen of this country competed 
in that race, and among the men that 
Hoover defeated was Hilton Belyea, the 
Canadian sweepswinger. 


Other water contests were: 


The English invasion to capture the 
yachting honors also was repulsed. Amer- 
ica’s six meter boats met the English in 
a series of six races on Long Island Sound 


Anda Warm Welcome 
Home 


You actually feel an Oak Floor when you 
enter the room. You are at once affected by 
its bright atmosphere of cheer and cleanliness. 
It keys the whole room to quiet elegance, 
refinement. 


Shining, dustless Oak Floors mean more 
than beauty that charms the eye and durability 
that defies a century of use. They reduce 
floor work to the absolute minimum and cost 
less than ordinary floors plus the unwieldy, 
unsanitary carpets they have displaced in the 
up-to-date home. 


Our two booklets, in colors, on the uses and 
advantages of Modern Oak Floors mailed 
free on request. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1033 Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl- 


Printing Cheap 


... Cards, circulars, lab 


New KIND OF HEAT! 


Famous Oliver Oil-Gas Burner—Banishes coal 
oe % and wood. Cheaper—Burns 95% air, 5% 
oil. For all-season cooking and heating, 3 times 
A\ more heat in winter—yet no roasting kitchen 
} in Summer—also ready heat for changeable 

¢ Spring and Fall. Fits any heating or cook 

P stove without change. Safe. Heats instantly 
e. No fires_to make, no 

ashes nor dirt. 30 days trial. FREE BOOK: 


a : Lu 
L-GAS BURNER & MACHINE CO. bs 
WA NTED Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. O-s 2084-4 


WHAT EVERY PEACE 
OFFICER SHOULD KNOW 


| The rigid instruction a man has to receive before 


he can be appointed on New York State’s splendid 
police force is minutely —and impressively—told in 
a new book—just from the press—titled— 


THE POLICEMAN’S ART 


As taught in the New York State School 
for Police by George F. Chandler, 
Superintendent New York State Police. 


It describes not only how criminals are tracked 
and crimes are unraveled, but as to matters affect- 
ing public health and morals. What to do in ac- 
ecidents or deaths. Dying confessions. Making 
arrests. How private persons can make arrests. 
Differences in warrants and when some cannot be 
served. What constitutes evidence? Court pro- 
ceedings. Rights of prisoners. Finger printing. 
Extradition. Traffic and parking. The four classes 
of society. Jt’s all so absorbingly ‘{nteresting! And 
it concludes with a detailed explanation of felonies 
ma ee ge by Lieutenant Inspector Albert 

. Moore. 


Says Lynn G. Adams, Superintendent Penn- 
“‘T have .eviewed this 


| 


ever been written on the subject.’’ 


12mo, Flezible Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 


and the Americans won, 111 points to 104. 
W. J. Daniels of London brought over 
a model yacht, Endeavor, to try speed 
against an American boat, but he, too, was 
unsuccessful. The Polkadot, owned by 
HK. A. Bull of Brooklyn, represented this 
country in a series of three races held off 
Bayside, Long Island, and the Polkadot 
won the title in straight races from the 
British opponent. 

America was not a victor in the interna- 
tional fishing schooner classic, as the honors 
went to Canada. The Henry Ford repre- 

_ sented the United States in the races held off 
Gloucester, Mass., the Canadians winning 
two out of the thrée races held. The Henry 
Ford won the first race, but this was thrown 
out after it was claimed that the-American 
boat had made a false start. The series 
was not regarded as very satisfactory, for 

after the ruling there was much dissatis- 
faction among the crew of the Henry Ford. 

Miss Hilda James, England’s best girl 
swimmer, came over here during the sum- 
mer to meet America’s best in an interna- 
tional race, but she was defeated, finishing 
third. Miss Gertrude Ederle and Miss 
Helen Wainwright, American girls, crossed 
the line ahead of their English sister. 
She was also defeated in some of the shorter 
pens races in which she competed 

ere. 


The picturesque polo riders from South 
America and the ‘‘come back’ of Willie 
Hoppe in billiards are thus described by 
Mr. Hershey: 


One of the greatest polo teams that has 
been seen in this country in many years 
took part in the polo tournament, the 
visitors being the crack Argentines, win- 
ners of the national open tournament held 
at Rumson, N. J., and the British open 
championship. In the former tournament 
there was one Anglo-American, one Irish 
and four American pola teams competing 
for the honors. Ina match later, however, 
for the unofficial world’s championship 
the Argentine team was twice defeated by 
Meadow Brook’s “Big Four.’”’ This team 
represented this country’s best playing 
forces, and year before won the Hurlingham 
Cup, emblematic of the world’s champion- 
ship. 

Willie Hoppe upheld this country’s 
honors in billiards when he won the recent 
‘international tournament. The foreign 
players who opposed him were Roger Conti 
of France, Edouard Horemans of Belgium, 
and Erich Hagenlacher of Germany. 


Declaring 1922 to be ‘‘the greatest of all 
“sport years’’ and claiming that the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican people are coming into full realization 
of the fact that diversion is just as all- 
important to future welfare as is concentra- 
tion on effort during business hours,” 
Sporting Life gives some interesting figures 
on the attendance at football games, at 
the championship contests, and of money 
spent on other sports: 


The 1922 football season not only 
smashed all attendance records of preceding 
years but went away beyond anything that 
even the most optimistic ever dreamed of. 
From New Haven comes the word that 
Yale, tho suffering three defeats, had 
the most successful financial season in its 
entire history. The immense Yale Bowl 
was twice filled to its capacity, 77,000 per- 
sons being present at the games with West 
Point and Harvard; 55,000 saw the Iowa 
game. Yale also played before 55,000 at 
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HAT condition will your 
screens be in when you 
get them out in the 

Spring—ready for use or in 


need of repair? 


Unless they are pure copper—Jersey Copper— 
they will not be as good as they were when you 
put them away. Almost every metal commonly 
used for screening, with the exception of pure 
copper, will deteriorate during the winter. 
Often ordinary screen cloth that in October 
appears good for another season is good for 
nothing in May. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, on the other hand, 
will last almost indefinitely under normal con- 
ditions. ‘This cloth is unusual in two respects. 
First, it is made of copper 99.8% pure—not 
bronze or brass. Second, due to a special 
Roebling process this copper is given a tensile 
strength and stiffness comparable to that of steel. 
No more perfect combination for insect screen 
cloth could be imagined. 


If you need new screen cloth for next season 
buy Jersey Copper, 16 mesh, dark finish. And 
don’t leave the matter until the last moment. 
Get in your order early. Jersey Copper Screen 
Cloth is sold by the better hardware dealers 
throughout the country. 

A booklet called ““A Matter of Health and Com- 
fort’? will be sent you on request. It gives a 
lot of interesting facts regarding screen cloth. 


THE New JERSEY Wire CLotH ComMPANY 


624 South Broad Street, Trenton, New Jersey 
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The Fantastic Iale 
of the 


Single Button 


“But if buildings had only one 
lighting switch?”’saidAlice. ‘‘Then,”’ 
replied the very Mad Hatter, “if you 
went into a very dark closet to look 
for a paper clip, the building would 
look like this.”’ 


Fantastic? 

Of course. But not more so than having the 
occasionally used building centrally heated. A 
shop, perhaps—or a school, church, lodge hall, 
store, factory. Most business buildings need 
heat only part of the time. Few buildings of 
any kind need heat in every part all the time. 

Heating the average building from a central 
heating plant is more wasteful than lighting it 
with a single switch. 

You buy electricity by the Watt. Buy heat 
by the degree. 


Heat With Gas 


With coal at current prices, the economy of 
gas stands out clearer than ever. Gas is paid 
for as used—no money is tied up in your fuel 
supply, as no space is tied up in storage. It 
comes in a pipe—there are no ashes—no dirt, 
no waste. 


Clow GASTEAM Heating 


The Clow Gasrram Heating System com- 
mends itself to the man with a dollars-and- 
cents mind. It provides unit heating—each 
radiator individually controlled. You can op- 
erate one or many, as needed. 


Steam Heat 


GasTEAM radiators generate steam heat, with 
just the right degreeofhumidity. They aresode- 
signed that they can beleft in exposed positions, 
foranylengthof time, without dangerof freezing. 


Quickly Installed 


In many cases, installation requires only a 
few hours. 

If youare spending 
money for the heating 
of a building—large 
or small, new or old— 
it will be worth your 
while to send for the 
Gasteam Book. 


James B.CLtow 
& Sons 


General Offices: 


536 S. Franklin St. 
Chicago 


CLOW 


Sales Offices Everywhere 
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The total receipts of Yale 
games reached $500,000, breaking all pre- 
vious American college records. 

Then along comes University of Penn- 
sylvania, with its new stadium, establishing 
an attendance record that exceeds even 


Princeton. 


that. of Yale. The new Franklin Field, 
in Philadelphia, smashed all attendance 
marks throughout the country for the 
number of spectators who witnessed foot- 
ball games at one field during a single sea- 
son. Upward of 385,000 persons, paying 
approximately $700,000, were spectators at 
the ten games played on Franklin Field. This 
breaks all financial records for any stadium. 

A total of 339,816 persons saw the Har- 
vard football team play its nine games last 
fall. This was the largest number ever to 
see the contests and about 48,000 more than 
in 1921. 

Comes word from the Western Confer- 
ence that college officials were scratching 
their heads in perplexity over the problem 
of seating between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
persons in fields designed in days when 
any mere mention of the crowds that were 
clamoring to attend would have been 
labeled a foolish dream. Receipts from 
games in the Western Conference during 
the 1922 season totaled more than $1,500,- 
000. Ohio State packed as many as 72,000 
into its new stadium in Columbus at a 
single game, and Notre Dame and other 
Western colleges are now starting cam- 
paigns for the erection of larger stadiums. 

Out on the Pacific Coast the popularity 
of football shoved the ‘‘winter baseball 
leagues’’ totally off the map. No less an 
authority than William MeCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Coast League, said: 
‘““Hootball on the coast during the past 
season enjoyed a popularity which a few 
years ago was not even dreamed of. Tre- 
mendous crowds attended every game.” 

Total attendance figures at big league 
baseball games during 1922 reached the 
highest pinnacle the game has ever known. 
In every city on both big league circuits 
save one—Boston—all previous attendance 
figures were smashed, and World’s Series 
receipts were greater than in any previous 
series of like duration. 

At the Louisville baseball meeting re- 
cently President Farrell’s report betrayed 
the fact that the minor leagues, usually 
harried by financial worries, had the most 
successful financial season in 1922 that 
the minors have ever known. As an in- 
stance of this prosperity in the minors the 
eight clubs of the American Association 
broke all previous attendance records by 
drawing a total of 1,600,000. Kansas City 
established a new club record with atten- 
dance figures of 309,000, the first time any 
club in the American Association has drawn 
over 300,000 persons. 

Reports submitted show that financial 
considerations involved in deals for players 
between major and minor leagues during 
the year 1922 amounted to $2,056,246.93— 
another new financial record. 

Race-track attendance and receipts ex- 
ceeded anything in track history, and the 
purses and prizes paid in 1922 set a new 
financial record. Three American winning 
horses alone took away $261,576 in stakes. 
Pillory topped all the horses with $95,654, 
Sallie’s Alley won $94,847, and Extermi- 
nator dragged down $71,075. 

Up on the Canadian tracks the Canadian 
Racing Association distributed a total of 
$1,785,095 in stakes and purses in 1922. 


ORTO 
Rico 


Days of delightfui cruising 
over Blue Tropic Seas. Won- 
derful hours rambling thru 
the streets of quaint cities. 
Intimate glimpses of native 
Old-World life and customs. 


16 Day Crui ree 
All Expenses 9150 Up 


Fast 10,000-ton steamers, specially 
designed for service in the Tropics. 
Steamer your hotel for entire trip 
from New York to and around the 
Island and return to New York, 


Wide choice of accommodations 
ranging from comfortable staterooms 
at minimum rates to rooms with pri- 
vate bath. Rates include meals and 
stateroom for entire trip. No pass- 
ports required. A sailing every 
Saturday. 


Write for further information, literature, etc. 


PORTO RICO LINE 
25 Broadway New York 


The Island 


O 
Enchantment 


Life-Gaiety-Color 
~ "midst romantic tropical sur- 
roundings in Society’s 
Winter Rendezvous 
Golf, Surf Bathing, Ten- 
nis, Fishing, Sailing, 
Motoring and every 


Out-door Summertime 
Attraction. 


All Hotels Operated on the American Plan 


St. Augustine __—-— _—-Alcazar Now open 
St. Augustine_____. Ponce de Leon Now open 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax, _Ormond Now open 
Paim Beach_.— — .Royal Poinciana Jan. 15 
Palm Beach __._._______. Breakers Now open 
yh ees Royal Palms Now open 
Key West__ _.________-Casa Marina Now open 
Long Key__. Long Key Fishing Camp Now open 
Nassau, Bahamas —~ Royal Victoria Now \pen 


FLORIDA EAST COAST (Flagler System) 
Offi Fifth A’ 


General Offices, St. Augustine, Fla. 
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WILL POWER AND WORK 


By Jules Payot, Litt.D., Ph.D. 


Authorized Translation from the French by 
Richard Duffy 


A clear, sympathetic, and authoritative guide 


to true wisdom and strength of character, covering 
in a manner irresistibly helpful, the theory and 
practice of self-culture, and the development of that 
practical energy which makes for real success in life. 
12mo. Cloth. 462 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Earn $100.00 Weekly 


High class educated men and women wanted to sell 
the famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest-and 
most complete dictionary published. Now being ad- 
vertised everywhere. Liberal commissions. Energetic 
representatives can earn $100 weekly and upward. 
Address with references, Mr. Hadley, Funk & Wac- 
NALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City, 


Tennis drew its largest crowds in history 
in 1922. At the National Championships 
at Manheim early in September the crowds 
numbered 15,000 and were limited to that 
number only by the capacity of the stands. 

The national open golf championship at 
Skokie, the amateur championship at 
Brookline, and the open-air and indoor box- 
ing seasons in 1922 had_their largest atten- 
dance in history. Four open-air boxing 
shows staged in the National League Ball 
Park in Philadelphia drew an aggregate 
of 75,000 paid admissions and a gate of 
$135,000. 

The International Billiard Tournament 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania in New York drew 2,000 at a single 
game, with possibly 3,000 more clamoring 
for admission, a record attendance for 
a billiard contest, while interest in billiards 
throughout the country is increasing so 
rapidly that a string of palatial ‘‘ Recrea- 
tion Buildings” are being installed to 
accommodate the influx of new cue dev- 
otees. The same is true in bowling. 

. Never before have reports from the 
game States shown such a great number of 
gunners taking to the woods and fields as in 
the season of 1922.. Recently the Portland, 


Oregon, Chamber of Commerce sent out : 


a questionnaire to determine the amount of 
money spent by sportsmen in various places 
during the year, and five widely separated 
points—Maine, Florida, Wisconsin, Colo- 
rado and California—answered with a total 
of $315,000,000. 

Truly 1922 has set a high mark for the 
New Year to reach—but here’s hoping she 
stretches herself. It simply seemed to 
be a case of the American public demanding 
its sport in season—and getting it. 


OUT-OF-DOORS IN JANUARY 


NOWS and snow-clad lands are growing 

more popular with sportsmen, and the 
great out-of-doors in the North in mid- 
winter is claiming more recruits year by 
year. The winter sports now include 
hunting, fishing, trapping, skiing, hockey, 
tramping, coasting and camping. Mr. 
Alexander Stoddart in Forest and Stream 
tells of the lure of both the North and the 
_ South, where the sport-lovers may find 
their out-of-door pleasures: 


The outing clubs have carried the gospel 
of the winter outdoors into many a State 
and the winter season is now looked upon 
not with fear and trepidation, but with 
pleasure. Nowadays in the newspapers, 
at this time of year, one reads side by side 
the advertisements calling one to the Flori- 
da, California and Southern resorts, along- 
side of which one reads of the lures and 
attractions of Montreal, Quebec and the 
Northern country with its charms where 
snow is now on the ground, ice is a foot 
thick and the zero weather invigorating. 


Of the midwinter fishing, Mr. Stoddart 
says: 


Off the coast of Long Island, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, and thence 
northward to the Maritime Provinces, the 
cod, which locally in New York is called 
the ‘“‘poor man’s turkey,’.is taking the 
angler’s bait, and for the angler who hates 
to put away his fishing-rod, there are boat- 
men who will take the fisherman to where 
the cod is found in schools. 

At New York City’s local fishing- 
grounds, a cod of 25, 30, 35 and 40 pounds 
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Are you the Lucky One in Five? 


Not if you neglect your teeth 


All too few persons practice the strictest oral hygiene, 
Far too many are infected with Pyorrhea, and through 
neglect, lose their teeth and suffer from broken health. 
For statistics show that four out of every five past forty, 
and thousands younger, aresubject to this sinister disease. 


At the first sign of Pyorrhea, Nature gives her danger 
signal—tender gums which bleed easily when the 
teeth are brushed. 


Fortunate is he who heeds that friendly warning; his 
teeth may be spared, while he who neglects that 
admonition may pay the extreme penalty. 


Heed Nature’s Warning 
At the first sign of tender, bleeding gums, go to your dentist 
for teeth and gum inspection and start using Forhan’s For 
the Gums at once. 


Forhan’s Forthe Gumsis the scientificformula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. If used consistently and used in time, it will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its course. 


In addition to its efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea, 
Forhan’s For the Gums is an excellent dentifrice. It contains 
nothing but the most beneficial ingredients that keep teeth 
white and clean, and the gums firm and healthy. 


Remember, statistics are all against you. Science proves 
that four out of every five are doomed after forty. For that 
reason it is good health insurance to start using Forhan’s 
For the Gums today. It is pleasant to the taste and refresh- 
ing to the mouth. 

Forhan’s For the Gums is sold by druggists everywhere. 
Start a good habit today, the habit of strict oral hygiene. 
Go regularly to your dentist, and brush your teeth twice 
a day with Forhan’s. 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Forhan’s 
FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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‘TRUSCON 


ey 


STANDARD 


BUILDINGS 
Speedy Winter Building 


Without Extra Cost 


Buildings to meet your exact needs—per- 
manent, fireproof, and quickly erected in 


any weather. For all one-story and many 
two-story industrial and commercial uses. 
Walls of brick, concrete or steel panels. 
Windows and doors of steel. Your cost, for 
building erected, includes only one profit. 


A Few Standard Types of Truscon Buildings 
Lengths: Any multiple of 2/0”. Heights: 8’1” to 21/5”. 
Any combination oftypes, Any door or window ar- 
rangement. 
desired. 


Lanterns, canopies and lean-tos as 


‘TYPE 1 (Clear Span) ¢ 
Widths — 8’- 12’-16’- 20’- 24’- 28’- 32’- 40’- 48’- 50’- 60’- 68” 


wat : 8 
TYPE 2 (2 Bays) with Canopy 
Widths—40’- 48’- 50’- 56’- 60’ 


ell 


: 2 Se 


= a 


an , TYPE 3 ( say s) 
Widths—S6’- 60’- 64’- 68 ae -76'-80'-84'- 88'-96'- 98'- 106’ 
108’-116 


"TYPE 3M (Monitor) 
Widths—60’- 64’- 68’-72’-76’- 80’- 84’- 88’-90’-96’-98’-100’ 
106-108 ’-116’ 


F aes aed 


AWTOOTH TYPE 
Widths—Any Multiple of 28’-0” 


Over 10,000,000 sq. ft. of floor area of Truscon Stand- 
ard Buildings now in use for factories, ware- 
houses, foundries, shops, R. R. buildings, oil build- 
ings, garages, service stations, etc. Standardized 
units make possible infinite variety of sizes and 
arrangements. Also permit of dismantling build- 
ings and re-erecting with 100% salvage value. 


Send for Full Information 


Learn how Truscon Standard Buildings can 
serve your needs. Return coupon or write us. 


-—~ TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY sl 
| YOUNGSTOWN, O. Warehouses and Sales 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Send useful building book and suggestions on 


| puilding tobe wsed forn.. so. ssc s else ss | 
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is not unusual at the Cholera Banks, Sev- 
enteen Fathoms, Rocky Hill and Black 
Warrior Wreck. Captain Fred Foster, 
known to all bank fishermen whose mem~ 
ory runs back a quarter of a century, used 
to tell about a cod taken by Paddy Regan 
that weighed 52 pounds, 1 ounce. It was 
the largest taken in his fishing career on the 
local banks. The day that Regan got his 
big cod, Foster himself captured three cod, 
which weighed 52, 48 and 30 pounds re- 
spectively. I doubt if that catch has ever 
been exceeded by a fisherman on the fleet 
of boats that leave New York City proper, 
from Sheepshead, Gravesend or Jamaica 
Bays. 


In the Northern fresh waters, in nearly 
all the States, fishing is permitted through 
the ice for pickerel and crappies. For the 
angler in the South there is no closed season 
on the salt-water game species to be found 
at this season of the year. But in the South 
the prize is the tarpon, and Mr. Stoddart 
tells of some of the record catches: 


Tarpon, the acrobatic king of silver, 
which lures men and women to its Southern 
haunts, is responsible, in a large measure, 
for the advertising that Florida receives 
as a winter resort. Since A. W. Dimock 
published his interesting and fascinating 
book, with its remarkable pictures of tarpon 
leaping, it is the secret ambition of every 
angler, man and woman, who goes South, to 
hook a tarpon. 

Every year you find more men and wo- 
men at South Boca Grande, St. Petersburg, 
Miami, Charlotte Harbor, Fort Myers, 
Long Key, St. James City, Tarpon Springs, 
Homosassa, Sanibel Island, Bradentown, 
Marco, Cayo Costa, and other places along 
the eastern and western Florida coasts, all 
seeking tarpon. 

Among the men who seek tarpon only 
on their Florida vacation, each one has 
a desire to surpass the record that has 
stood for years, that of B. W. Crownin- 
shield, of Boston, who from sunrise to sun- 
set, took twenty-five tarpon. The record 
was made at South Boca Grande in 1916; 
Mr. Crowninshield had thirty-one strikes, 
and lost but six fish. That in itself is 
a wonderful record. Of the first twenty 
strikes, he landed eighteen tarpon. Has 
that record ever been surpassed? It should 
be remarked in passing that the fish in- 
variably were released to go back and re- 
cord their strange adventure among others, 
to tell them of the thrill of fighting a hook, 
with an animal of similar size on the other 
end, heavier in weight and living above the 
surface. 

Incidentally the movement is spreading 
in Florida waters of fishing with a barbless 
hook, which requires more skill to bring 
the fish to the boat and does not injure 
the fish for future usefulness and sport of 
the angler. 

Fred A. Bishop of New York has done 
much by way of addresses and writings to 
tell of catching tarpon with a plug. He 
regards plug casting for tarpon as an art. 
The pionee: of this type of angling is 
T. N. Burket, of Lincoln, Nebraska. In 
Florida waters, Mr. Burket has taken a 
tarpon of 11214 pounds, casting with a 
1,702 Heddon minnow and a fifteen thread 
line. The rod used was a five-foot, 
one-piece bamboo rod, weighing a frac- 


| tion over ten ounces. 


This Zycos $ 
Window 
Thermometer 


Picture this sturdy sen- 

‘ tinel of temperature just 

outside your house win- 

dow, or better still, one 

‘4 outside several windows. 

| Metal frame, gray finish; 

scale pure white watch 

dial porcelain; jet black 

graduations and figures; 

easy to read from interior 

1 orexterior. Colored non- 

fading column, 
easily read. 


A glance tells 
you how to 
dress with the- 
weather; also 
gives a touch 

of completeness to your 
‘ij home appointments. 

You will prize its owner- 
4 ship. 


4 Buy from your dealer today. 

Insist on Tycos 5306. Comes 

with bracket and screws— 

attached in a jiffy. If unable 

to obtain locally don’t deny 

yourself possession, send $3.00 

direct to us. Safe delivery guaranteed. But 
dealer’s name must be mentioned. 


Booklet “Health and Comfort’ free on request. 


faylor Instrument Companies 
Tycos Building 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


There’s a Tycos or F Thermometer for every purpose 
Ly 
T-195 


Delicious Huckicherries from Seed 


Sow the seed this spring and have quantities of lus- 
cious fruit for huckleberry pies from July to frost. 
Package 50 seeds 15c. Two for 25c. 

Send for our condensed, easily read Seed Book list- 
ing only best garden varieties of flowers, vegetables, 
fruits. Not a big confusing, time-wasting catalog. 


It’s free. 
HART & VICK, SEEDMEN 
49 Stone St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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 BURROWES | 
Home Billiard & Pool Tables 


Magnificently made in all sizes, at all prices. Game 
exactly same as standard table. Become expert at 
home. Usein any room, on any house table or on its 
own folding stand. Quickly leveled, put upor down 
ina minute. Full playingequipment. Small amount 
down, small payments for few months. Ask your 
dealer or WRITE US TODAY for Catalog, ete. E. T. 
BURROWES CO., 36 Free St., Portland, Maine. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


TO SELL the “Blue Book of Social Usage,” 

Mrs. Emily Post’s new work on ‘‘Etiquette.”’ 
A rapid seller which appeals to a vast number of 
men and women. Three printings in thirty days. 
Unquestionably the best book on Etiquette ever 
written. Big earnings for earnest salesmen—$10, 
$15, and more per day. Write for full particulars 
to Mr. Hadley, care Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


A new monthly magazine for all who appreciate and enj 
the fellowship of books. Edited in the belief that it etue : 
news value of a book that gives the measure of its appeal 
and relation to humanity, and featuring reviews by 
famous authors and critics based upon this principle. 
Issued Monthly—15c per copy. at news-dealers 
$1.50 yearly by subscription. . . 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Ye 


THE UNCHALLENGED CHECKER 
CHAMPION 

No* they say of the checker game of 

our childhood that its arts and its 
problems, the science of the game, have 
never been mastered. It is the contention 
of Mr. Newell Williams Banks, who -has 
held the American checker championship 
_ for twelve years, and who has been un- 
challenged for the greater part of that 
_ time, that ‘“‘a child can learn to play 
checkers, but he will be unable to master 
the game in a lifetime.”” Tho Mr. Banks 
plays while blindfolded against twenty 
opponents, he says that he himself has 
never mastered the intricacies of the game 
and has no idea of the number of possible 
plays. 

Making the claim that checkers is more 
than “‘your move,” Mr. H. G. Salsinger, 
writing in the Dearborn Independent, tells 
of the scientific contests of Mr. Banks and 
something of his theories of play. In 
describing Mr. Banks’s simultaneous blind- 
folded play against twenty opponents, 
Mr. Salsinger says: 


Each opponent is seated before a checker- 
board that Mr. Banks can not see. He has 
to develop a mental vision of each of the 
20 boards. He plays the first board, and 
then completely removes the mental pic- 
ture of the first board and visualizes the 
second board, and continues until he has 
played the 20 boards. Then he begins the 
round again. He has to depend upon 
visualization plus memory from now on. 
He has to recall the picture of the first 
board after the opening moves and make 
his next move. Then he must recall the 
second board while dropping the ° first 
from the mind. He concentrates on the 
second board, plays that. and then on to 
the next. So he continues until every 
game has been won, lost or drawn. 

The average number of moves in a 
checker game is 40. Since every move 
means a different picture the mind must, 
in playing against 20 opponents, present 
during the three or four hours required to 
play the matches, 800 pictures. Fight 

hundred moves are made, but these moves 
all have variations and it is therefore nec- 
essary not alone to havein mind the moves 
that are made but the possible variations, 
and during the progress of these matches 
some 6,000 possible moves will also enter 

the mind. This requires imagination. — 


Checkers, Mr. Salsinger claims, teaches 
caution. Many a game has been lost be- 
cause of “a careless or hasty move that 
wrecked an otherwise finely played game.” 
And checker players must always maintain 
control of their tempers, for if ‘‘when mak- 
ing a bad move they lose their poise, 
a mental hazard is created which brings on 
other bad moves and defeat.”” And he 
adds: 


The vast majority of us have played 
checkers and nearly all of the vast majority 
have failed to realize its possibilities. 

Before a man ean become a good checker 
player he must know the 300 fundamental 
end games of checkers. Ail the openings 
and mid-game formations are developed 
to terminate in one of 300 formations at the 
finish of the game. Among these 300 final 
formations are an even dozen. positions 
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» Made in the cup 
at thetable \ 


Each cup made to order—no coffee-pot needed 


Put a teaspoonful of G. Washington’s Coffee in.a coffee cup, 
pour on hot water, and you have instantly the most tempting, 
delicious coffee. Absolutely pure refined coffee—no adulterant. 


No trouble No boiling No grounds No waste 
Measure the cost by the cup—not by the size of the can 


Send ten cents for special trial size—Recipe Booklet Free 


G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


No. 788 

The pen with * 

the perfect 

oval point 

Send 15c 

for the 12 most 

popular pens in 

the worl 

The Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co., Camden, N. J. 
Canadian Agents: The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto 


“Always aFRESH _ 
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How to make Scrubbing a Profit— 
not an expense—in YOUR business 


Welcome the Scrubbing Engineer! 


He comes to rid employers of the waste 
and extravagance of antiquated hand- 
and-knee scrubbing. He comes to liberate 
industry from the drudgery—and the dirt 
—of the pail and scrubbing brush. He 
heralds the adoption of electric scrubbing 
by all business! 

The scrubbing engineer will gladly show 
you, without obligating you, how you 
can get large area floors really clean for 
less time, labor and money than par- 
tially clean floors now cost you. 

Booklet, ‘‘Electrical Scrubbing,’’ Free 


This history of the application of electricity to 
scrubbing will interest you. Send for it now 
while you think of it. 


American Scrubbing Equipment Sales Co. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


“Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 
For Large Area Floors 
SS — EXECUTIVE'S MEMO— ==> — 


American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
11 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
Please send brochure shown here to 
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Poultry Book tates are eit ocknes 


hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 
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which are generally arrived at. These 12 
positions are known as the 12 great master- 
pieces and they have been developed by 
the foremost players of the last 200 years. 

The depth of the game will appeal to the 
imagination when one considers that no 
one, even when spending a lifetime, can 
count the number of moves possible over 
the 32 squares, and altho the possible 
number is beyond human count, from 
45,000 to 50,000 different moves are gener- 
ally used to arrive at the 300 possible end 
formations. 


Chess is generally regarded as a much 
more scientific game and a more difficult 
game to learn. Nearly every one has 
played checkers, only the few have tried 
chess. According to Mr. Banks, who is 
proficient in both, the game of checkers, 
scientifically played, is the more difficult 
of the two, and this is his theory: 


In chess, which has more possible moves 
even than checkers, you work for some- 
thing tangible. It is much easier to learn 
checkers than to learn chess, but, at the 
end of six months’ time, the man who is 
learning chess will be a far better player at 
his game than the man who is learning 
checkers, provided each man is of equal 
mental ability. 

Checkers is more of a test of memory. 
It is necessary to memorize ten times as 
much in checkers as in chess. You can 
generalize in chess but you must be specific 
in checkers. In checkers there are funda- 
mentals just as sound as any in arithmetic. 
There are certain moves that can have but 
one result, nothing more and nothing less. 
You do not find this condition to the same 
degree in chess. You use intuition to a 
great extent on certain positions in chess. 
In checkers knowledge must be absolute. 

Comparatively few people play chess 
and still there are a great many more 
masters of chess than there are of checkers. 

In checkers you never hear of young 
prodigies like the latest sensation, Samuel 
Rzeschewski, a marvelous chess player 
who came out of Russia to this country at 
the age of eight and played the best ama- 
teurs in America. Rzeschewski began 
playing chess at the age of five and two 
years later he had obtained a fair mastery 
over the game. We have several young 
chess marvels in this country, one a girl of 
eight, but you never hear of child wonders 
at checkers. 

Checkers, widely known, is still but 
faintly understood and its infinite possi- 


‘In “first aid” 
emergencies 


AS AN ANTISEPTIC used in 
treating minor wounds, cuts, 
bites and stings, you will find 


CREOLIN 
~ PEARSON 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


invaluable. Its _ cleans- 
ing and healing proper- 
ties recommend its use 
in “first aid’’ emergen- 
cies. Ask for Creolin 
at your druggist’s. 


Write today for 
Home Book on Sanitation 


(new edition—sent free) 


MERCK &CO., 47 Park Place, New York 


A Get Our Survey Gratis 


Develop yourinventive ability! A 

single idea, properly COIS RE can 

make you independent for life. Little in- 
‘ventions have made countless others wealthy, 


BOOK FREE Tells bow YOU can learn the 


science of inyention. Spare- 


7. 
BUREAU OF INVENTIVE SCIENCE 
131 Wisner Bidg. Rochester, N. Ye 


The Riddle of Personality 


By H, Addington Bruce 


Gives you precisely the information you need to 
enable you to judge spiritualism in the light of 
psychological and psychical research. For many 
years some of the ablest scientists of two continents 
have been exploring the mysteries and problems of 
mediumship. Their findings and the important 
conclusivns to be deduced from these will be found 
clear and comprehensively presented in this 
volume. 


12mo. Cloth. 308 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


bilities have escaped millions that have 
moved pieces over a checkerboard. The 
game is probably the oldest played in 


Big Successful Poultry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Tells howto choose 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters- Mailed for 10 cents, 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda, lowa 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


The Largest Selling 


No breaking of leads. 
17 Black Degrees and 3 Copying. 


At all stationers and stores 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
223 Fifth Ave. New York 


Quality Penctl in the World 


SUPERB and matchless, 
VENUS provides pen- 
cil luxury and pencil economy. 


America and we are just beginning to 
realize what it offers. 

The game has developed in the last few 
years, Inasmuch as more good checker 
players are developing than at any previ- 
ous time. Checkers has taken hold and the 
result is apparent at the many tournaments. 

It has always been the impression that 
Kurope supplied the great chess and 
checker masters. There are, in Europe, 
among the leading professional men, some 
noted masters of both games. Every con- 
tinental country furnishes several. A 
large number are found in England and 
Scotland. Some of these chess and checker 
masters are famous in medicine, arts and 
science, The predominating number of 


GETTING YOUR NAME IN PRINT 


By H.S.McCAULEY 


GHOws you exactly how to cooperate with the 
newspapers in getting publicity. If you’ve 
ever had a clash with the press, this book will 
show you why, and how to avoid a similar oc- 
currence. So far as we know, there is no volume 
of similar nature in print. Written by a news- 
paper man with years of experience, who knows 
that newspapers run things their way regardless 
of what you may do, he takes you behind the 
scenes and shows you what is printable as news 
and what is not. 

Indispensable to doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
public officials, candidates, teachers, persons in 
society, advertising men, writers, manufacturers, 
and business men. 

Small 12mo. Cloth. 122 pages. Price $1.26, net, 
at booksellers; or from the publishers, $1.86 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. - 354-360 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


the masters are followers of chess. Few 
play checkers. 

Chess is being played more than in pre- 
vious years. Checkers is being played 
better. 


Mr. Banks won the American match 
championship from Hugh Henderson in 
1910. Mr. Henderson was a Scotchman 
who was a master of checkers before he 
came to America. ‘‘Checkers,” according 
to Mr. Salsinger, 


““was played 2,000 years before Christ. 
It has passed down through the ages, not 
always the same game but never with any 
drastie variations.” — 


HOW THE “TWO COLONELS” BACKED 
THE “YANKEES” 


OF® the baseball players who succeed 

in getting into the major leagues 
“hardly one in ten”? makes good. This is 
the estimate of Colonel Huston, one of the 
owners of the New York ‘‘ Yankees,’’ and 
this is the reason he assigns why the owner- 
ship of a major league club is so hazardous 
a business. Few have sat in a grand- 
stand on a pleasant Saturday afternoon 
and watched the thousands file into a ball 
park but have wished they ‘owned 
aclub.”” The receipts from a World Series 
the public knows—but they do not know, 
according to The Baseball Magazine, 
the “worry, the hazard, and the frequent 
enormous losses”’ sustained in the making 
of a team that plays in the championship 
eontest. 

The story of the ‘‘Yankees,’? the most 
spectacular of all baseball clubs within 
the past decade, is told by Baseball to 
illustrate the financial risk, the judgment 
and the nerve it takes to make a second- 
rate club into a World Series contender. 

In 1915 Colonel Ruppert and Colonel 
Huston, known to the baseball fans as 
“the two Colonels,’’ purchased the ‘‘ Yan- 
kees”’ for the sum of $500,000. Here is 
what their purchase represented: “First, 
the license to do business, called the fran- 
ehise; second, the lease of a ball park, 
which meant the right to play part time 
in another eclub’s park; third, the trained 
workers, called the players. In this case, 
28 men who were playing ball of a brand 
that kept them down in the second di- 
vision.” 

But the two Colonels wanted a winning 
ball club and they were willing to take 
a chance. In the years 1921 and 1922 
they had the pennant winners of the Amer- 
ican Association and contenders in the 
World Series. Their tribulations and 
expenses to bring this about are thus re- 
lated in Baseball: 


What have the two Colonels to show now 
for their original investment of several 
hundred thousand dollars? They have 
their franchise in the American League, 
that and absolutely nothing else. Their 
right as tenants in another club’s ball 
park is terminated. Before their lease ex- 
pired their annual rent was boosted to a 
round hundred thousand dollars. Quite a 
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® Thirsty Fibr. 
SS. Really DRIES 


” TRADE MARK REG.U. S.PAT OFF AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Thirsty Fibre 


—they are instantly, thoroughly and safely dried. 
Millions of thirsty fibres, in every ScotTissue Towel, 
leap to their task of draining dry every drop of mois- 
ture, leaving the skin luxuriously clean and safely dry. 


ScotTissue Towels are preferred in modern offices 
for their efficiency, economy and safety. They pro- 
vide a clean, fresh, never-before-used towel to each 
person every time. 


Buy ScotTissue Towels from your stationer, drug- 
gist or department store—40c for carton of 150— 
(50c in Canada). Less by the case of 3750 towels. 
Or, we will send (prepaid) the towels or $5 outfit, 
upon receipt of price. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Own your own 
Towel-Outfit 
Consisting of 
Plate-glass mirror 
Nickel-plated towel rack 
150 ScotTissue Towels 
All for $5 
($6.50 in Canada) 
See it at your dealer’s. 


Don’t Confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh non- 
absorbent paper towels. 
Remember, it isn’t Thirsty 
Fibre unless it bears the 
name ScotTissue. 


Scoflissuelowels 


for Clean Hands in Business~©19255? Co. 
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STROFBER. 


DIMINUTIVE 


A Piane 
You'll Love 
To Sing With 


Have you ever run your fingers over the 
keys of a piano that just seemed to furnish 
a perfect complement for the singing voice 
‘—a piano that, instead of thrusting itself 
forward, seemed to blend in and lend an 
even fuller; rounder tone? That is the 
Strohber Diminutive. 


The Strohber Diminutive, while being a 
smaller piano—an intimate, friendly instru- 
ment—has the standard keyboard and keys. 
It is the only successful adaptation of the 
good singing piano to the smaller size. 
And children love it. It seems 
more to belong to their world. 
Their practice becomes play 
when they have the Diminutive 
before them. 


The player model in the 
Strohber Diminutive plays all standard rolls. 
‘The many interesting new features of the 
Strohber Diminutive which make it the 
ideal upright for the home have been in- 
corporated in a beautifully illustrated 
booklet. Mail the coupon for your copy 
to-day. It is Free. And ask your dealer 
to show you the Strohber Diminutive. 


A Musie Merchant in your community 
can supply you with a Strohber Dimin- 
utive—or he can quickly get one for you. 


Mail Coupon 


and 


SPORTS AND ATHLETICS 


Continued 


sum for the privilege of playing some 
seventy-odd ball games, is it not? Ap- 
proximately, fourteen hundred dollars per 
game. Of the original twenty-eight play- 
ers, not one remains. 

Yes, the Colonels still have their fran- 
chise. They paid rather liberally for it. 
Across the Harlem River they are building 
a new baseball stadium at a cost exceeding 
two million five hundred thousand dollars, 
a fairly expensive site. A lot of money 
tied up, a heavy annual toll of interest 


charges, taxes and upkeep. This will give 


them a place of business. What about the 
players? In 1915, the two Colonels counted 
up and discovered that they had taken 
over the rights to twenty-eight assorted 
ball-players together with their franchise 
and the doubtful and temporary privilege 
of playing, at a high rental, in a ball park 
which they didn’t own. What happened 
to those twenty-eight ball-players? Watch 
the deadly force of depreciation and turn- 
over get busy with those twenty-eight 
players. 

In 1915 there were twenty-eight. <A 
year later, that number had decreased to 
nineteen. Another year, 1917, saw that 
number reduced to nine. 1918 found it 
reduced to five. In 1919, only two players 
remained in active uniform, altho two 
others in military service were still num- 
bered among the doubtful assets of the 
club. In 1920, just five years after the 
Colonels had made their purchase, their 
twenty-eight players had shrunk to one. 
This one, Roger Peckinpaugh, remained 
an additional season also, the last survivor 
of the twenty-eight. Throughout the 
season of 1922, however, the Colonels pre- 
sented an entirely new cast. Not a man 
on the pay-roll of the Yankee Club during 
the season closed had been on the pay-roll 
when the Colonel’s took over their franchise. 

In the meantime what had happened? 
As soon as the Colonels found themselves 
the proud possessors of a very doubtful 
business enterprise, they set to work to 
improve the players’ personnel. This was 
indeed a long drawn-out, disappointing 
and very costly operation. The first season 
the Colonels tried out, in addition to their 
original twenty-eight players, no fewer 
than thirty-four others. Seven of these 
men were obtained from Minor Leagues 
by the draft. The remaining twenty-seven 
were obtained in other ways, mainly by 
purchase. The actual money involved in 
draft and purchase during this season was 
nearly seventy thousand dollars. 

The following year, 1916, the Colonels 


POWDER 
s the gums healthy 


DYORRHOCIDE 


Resist pyorrhea germs 
EEPING your gums healthy is 
the only way to prevent pyorrhea. 
Pyorrhocide Powder does keep the 
gums healthy. And it aids in re- 
storing them to health if pyorrhea 
has developed. 
The high standing of Pyorrhocide 
Powder among dentists since 1908 is 
due to its effectiveness as a dentifrice 
for both the teeth and the gums. It } 
keeps the teeth white and clean. It 
removes the mucoid film which hardens 
and forms tartar, the chief cause. of 
pyorrhea. 
See your dentist regularly—use Pyor- 
thocide Powder daily—and you can 
avoid loss of teeth from pyorrhea. 
The economical dol- 
lar package contains 
six months’ 
supply. At 
all druggists 
4 and dental 
supply 
houses. 


Buy a 
package 
today 


The Dentinol & 
Pyorrhocide Co. 
Inc. 

Sole Distributors 


1480 Broadway 
New York 


Sold by 
», Dru ggists 
Everywhere 


The Story of 
Alcohol 


added fifteen new faces to their list of see page 53 
the assembled athletes. Three of these men 
handsome were obtained in the draft, twelve by trade 
Diminutive or purchase. This season the Colonels : 
Art Booklet sunk nearly ninety thousand dollars in SPANISH AND QUICKLY! 


new players. 


Smith, Barnes & Strohber Co. 

Dept. 163, 1872 Clybourn Ave. 

Chicago, Ill. 

lease send, without obligation, your pro- 
illustrated book, déscribing the Strohber 
tive, and its many-uses. 


a ea a The 


next season, 1917, again found 
fifteen new members of the Yankee squad. 
Two of these men were obtained by the 
draft, the other thirteen by trade or pur- 


tunate. Their expenditure for new players 
hardly amounted to fifty thousand dollars. 
1918, the war year, found the Colonels 


Also FRENCH, ITALIAN or GERMAN 


Another language will enable you to earn more money— 
whether you are an employer or employee, professional man 
or woman, boy or girl, 


A Few Spare Minutes Can Increase Your Income 


Learning a new language by the Rosenthal Language Phone 
Method is as easy as learning a newtune. Study when you 
are in the mood—in the comfort of your own home—with your 
own phonograph. Soon, you can talk, readand write Spanis/, 
French, Italian or German. 


ROSENTHAL LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


{ 
i 
I 
I 
1 
{ 
chase. This season the Colonels were for- 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 


Makes Rapid Progress Possible 
Any number of people can learn atthe same 
time—the whole family or group of friends. 

64-Page Book. Itshows how ie 

FREE easy, interesting, and profitable 2 a 
it is to learn a foreign language; and ex- Ss 
plains Dr. Rosenthal’s world-famous meth- ie 
od of quick study. Also details of FREE £ yA 
Trial offer. Send a postal—today. S ou 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Wj 
623 Hess Bldg, 354 ourthAve.,N.Y. : 


drafting two new players and adding 
twenty-three others to the Yankee roll at 
a cost also somewhat under fifty thousand 
dollars in actual cash. These ‘were all 
cash transactions, no credit being given for 
players who were involved in trades for 
other players. 


1872 CLYBOURN AVE,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
““Manufacturers Since 1854’’ 


3 
| SMITH, BARNES & STROHBER CO. 
a 


- ~ 
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1919 found the Colonels getting a little 
tired and rather desperate. That was a 
year when the revival of baseball was as 
yet uncertain and players could still be 
obtained without bankrupting a million- 
aire organization. Still the Colonels 
plunged, particularly when they secured 
Babe Ruth. This year the draft had 
ceased to operate and the twenty men they 
purchased cost them nearly two hundred 
thousand dollars. ao 

The following year, 1920, the Colonels 
added twenty-nine more players to the pay- 

‘roll. Hight of these men were free agents 
and were signed with little expense. Seven- 
teen were purchased from the Minors at a 
cost approximating fifty thousand dollars. 

In 1921, the Colonels added thirty-four 
more players to their list. Eighteen. of 
these players were free agents. The other 
sixteen were purchased at a cost somewhat 
under fifty thousand dollars. | 

What have these two destructive forces 
of depreciation and player turnover cost 
the Yankee Club since the two Colonels 
took over the franchise? Approximately 
eight hundred thousand dollars. <A tidy 
little sum, is it not, to spend for the 
privilege of maintaining twenty-five men 
in uniform, a sum over and above all pos- 
sible items of maintenance, including pay- 
roll, traveling expenses and the like? 
Think of that sum occasionally, when you 
picture the swollen profits which a mag- 
nate is privileged to count as his own. 


The two Colonels, said persistent re- 
ports, planned to part company toward the 
end of last year. A deal was even arranged, 
it was said, by the terms of which Colonel 
Ruppert was to become sole owner of the 
*“*Yankees’’ and Colonel Huston was to 
receive $1,500,000 for his half. However, 
on January 5, Colonel Huston announced 
that he expected to be half-owner of the 
Yankees ‘‘for several years to come.” 
Colonel Huston’s statement, according 
to the New York Times ran: 


“Colonel Ruppert and I agreed on the 
price to be paid for my interest in the club, 
but when we got deeper into the negotia- 
tions there was a disagreement over certain 
details of the settlement. Jake wanted to 
do one thing and I wanted to do another, 
so we compromised by deciding that I 
ought to stay in baseball. We’re just as 
good friends as ever, and for my part I am 
glad that the deal did not go through.” 


. Tactics —The war brought a number of 
military phrases into civilian usage, as 
everybody knows. 

In a newspaper office recently the city 
editor looked wearily at the bright young 
reporter who had submitted a big bundle 
of copy in a description of some trivial 
incident. 

“Deploy that!’ he snapt. 

“Deploy it?” repeated the new man. 
*T don’t understand.” 

“Turn that column into a line.”—Dry 
Goods Economist. 


American as Spoke.—HNGLIisHmMAN— 
“What do you mean by ‘giving a man the 
ar?” 

Amprican—‘Tying a can to him, put- 
ting the skids under him, giving him 
the gate, or checking him out. Under- 
stand?” 

EneuisHmMaAn—‘Oh, perfectly. But what 
do all those things mean?’’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 
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chievements that endure are the 
BImilestones along the great high- 
way of progress | 

In manufacturing there must be 
one standard by which every ips 
duct of a similar nature is judged 
World-wide recognition of Royal 
performance and endurance has es- 
tablished it as this standard among 
typewriters 

It is the result of an unyielding de- 
termination to produce a typewriter 
which, because of its perfection of de- 
tail,;would be the accepted standard 
of value 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY Inc. 


Royal Typewriter puliding. 564-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Ovér 


Chief European Office: 75A Queen Victoria Street Londen,E.C 
Principal Canadian Office: 36, Notre Dame St, West, Montreai,P Q. 


“Compare the “Work” 


Mark 


Trade a 


TYPEWRITERS 
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BONDS 


as a factor in 


America’s 
Progress 


MERICAN communi- 
ties are more pleasant 
and healthful places in which 
to live than ever before. Im- 
proved sanitation, pure water, 
good schools, smooth, hard 
roads, inspiring public build- 
ings have made them so. 


Just as American communities 
have progressed through the sale 
of bonds to finance these improve- 
ments, so, too, a host of investors 
haveregistered real progress through 
their purchase. Municipal bonds 
are second in security only to gov- 
ernment bonds; their income is ex- 
empt from Federal Income Taxes; 
and their yield, while lower than 
that of some securities, may really 
exceed the latter when their tax ex- 
emption and safety are considered. 


During an extended experience, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. has contrib- 
uted to the progress of hundreds 
of American municipalities and 
thousands of investors through 
outright purchase of entire issues 
of municipal bonds, and redistri- 
bution among investors. 


Write for our pamphlet LD-16 


“How to Judge 

Municipal Bonds” 
which summarizes in 
pamphlet form the im- 
portant points to be 
considered in the se- 
lection of Municipal 
Bonds. 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
209 S.La Salle St. 14 WallStreet 82 Devonshire St. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
Land Title Building Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
First Wis. Nat’lBankBldg. __ Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 


sascsaee Mail to Neares#t Office sss+ss00s 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me copy of booklet LD-16, 
“How to Judge Municipal Bonds.” 


Name ei tsiccnes oreteotaien Shinra hee 
Street.... 
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EUROPE’S PROGRESS TOWARD FEEDING HERSELF 


ie HE war brought profound changes in 
the production and consumption of 
food in Europe,” writes the chief of our 
Commerce Department’s foodstuffs divi- 
sion, in a recent analysis quoted in the 
New York Journal of Commerce. What 
might be called a shift from overnourish- 
ment to undernourishment took place, and 
production of foodstuffs fell off during the 
war and after-war period between 30 and 
40 per cent., while at the same time the 
consumption of higher grade foodstuffs 
gave way to the use of cheaper foods. But 
now Kurope has made up about half the 
deficit, so that roughly speaking she is now 
only about 15 per cent. behind her normal 
food production, according to this au- 
thority. The National City Bank in its 
eurrent Trade Record notes cheerfully that 
the 1922 crop of the principal food products 
seems likely to exceed in the grand aggre- 
gate that of any year since 1915. ‘‘The 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome has just announced a recorded world 
wheat crop for 1922 of 2,932,000,000 bush- 
els against 2,228,000,000 in the year pre- 
ceding the close of the war, and reports 
from the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, indicate that the recorded 
production of rye, barley and potatoes 
in 1922 will also exceed that of last 
year and stand materially above that 
of 1917.” The world production of rye 
was 783,000,000 bushels in 1921 as 
against 473,000,000 bushels in 1917, with 
the prospect that when the full figures for 
1922 are at hand that year will show an 
advance over 1921. Corn shows a large 
inerease. Oats have fallen off slightly, so 
has barley because of the lessened use for 
brewing purposes. ‘“‘The recorded pro- 
duction of potatoes, another extremely 
important food factor, is set down by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture at 3,303,- 
000,000 bushels in 1921 against 2,745,000,- 
000 in the closing year of the war, and a 
prospect that the 1922 output will be 
materially greater than that of 1921.” 
The latest figures available for rice are said 
to show a slight increase over the produc- 
tion in war years. These figures, the 
writer for the New York bank reminds us, 
are necessarily exclusive of Russia, for 
which no detailed statistics of production 
have been available since 1916. A League 
of Nations estimate, however, puts the 
grain production in Russia in 1922 as 
about one-fourth greater than in 1920 or 
1921, altho this total is still only about 
half of the usual yearly production in the 
pre-war years. 
Turning again to the statement from the 
Department of Commerce, we find Mr. 
Montgomery emphasizing the reduced 


consumption of foods in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe. In general, the people there 
are on an 85 per cent. consumption basis. 
Weare told that the consumption of wheat 
and rye is almost back to normal—92 per 
cent. The consumption of coarse grain is 
about 74 per cent. of normal; of potatoes 
70 per cent.; of cotton 61 per cent.; and 
the sugar consumption is practically 
normal. Prohibitionists may be interested 
in the statement that the consumption of 
food values in the manufacture of aleoholic 
beverages is lower than in pre-war years. 
Further facts given out in this statement 
from the Department of Commerce are 
quoted as follows by the New York Journal 
of Commerce from Commerce Reports: 


While this decrease in production and 
consumption was going on in Hurope there 
was a corresponding increase in production 
outside of Europe. However, this increase 
took place principally in North America, 
as there was no great change either in 
South America or Australasia, the two other 
great surplus-producing regions. During 
this period also, Russia, which before the 
war furnished Western and Central Europe 
with almost half of their grain imports, 
was completely eliminated as a surplus 
country. The whole Russian trade has 
been shifted largely to North America 
and is now being supplied by the United 
States and Canada. 

If it had not been for the elimination of 
Russia as a surplus country, it would have 
been practically impossible to have mar- 
keted more than a small percentage of the 
North American surplus in the four years 
since the close of the war. 

It is interesting to note that neither 
South America nor Australia made any 
great increase in production, in part due 
to the fact that they were limited in 
shipping during the latter part of the war 
and, consequently, prices of agricultural 
products did not have the great rise that 
they did in the United States and Canada, 
since these countries, due to their nearness 
to Europe, were in a position to supply and 
did supply most of the products. 


Of course, as European food production 
increases, European importation of food 
from America decreases. That means 
that our food exports will continue to 
shrink. Financial America notes that 
food exports for 1922 will amount to about 
$800,000,000 in 1922 as against $1,100,- 
000,000 in 1921 and $500,000,000 in 1913. 
‘‘America must be prepared for still further 
reduction in food exports with rising world 
competition, self-sustaining effort and 
forced economies,”’ says Financial America, 
which offers this word of editorial advice 
to American producers: 


Our effort should be directed as in other 
exports to reaching new customers in the 
Orient, Mexico, Central America and the 
West Indies. America’s large purchases of 
tropical products should enable greater 


sales of our breadstuffs. The Orient is 
always starving. Its raw silk which we are 
buying in greater volume than ever should 
pay for more food. In South America 
Argentina is an energetic rival in food ex- 
ports. Unless her prices can be met other 
markets are in danger. 


NO ONE-MAN OWNERSHIP IN 
STANDARD OIL ~ 


| 6 any sort of psychological test it prob- 

ably could be easily proven that the 
first word to spring to anybody’s mind 
after hearing the words, ‘Standard Oil,” 
would be, ‘‘ Rockefeller.” When we hear 
of Standard Oil dividends we hear some- 
body say—‘‘That makes John D. so much 
richer.” But President Teagle of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
tried to dispose of the idea that the Stand- 
ard Oil is controlled by any one man or one 
family, in testifying before a Congressional 
committee recently. Even before the 
“dissolution”? of the Standard Oil, he 
pointed out, there were 6,000 stockholders. 
President Teagle’s statement on Standard 
Oil leadership is quoted as follows in the 
monthly bulletin of the National City Bank: 


Prior to 1911 the stocks of all the com- 
panies were held together through their 
ownership by the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), which prevented separate 
ownership from coming about through 
natural processes of disintegration. The 
decree, to do away with this condition, 
directed that the stocks of the subsidiary 
companies be distributed pro rata among 
the stockholders of the holding company. 
While, at the moment of distribution, all 
the companies had identical stock lists, 
these processes of disintegration began im- 
mediately to operate and have been operat- 
ing ever since. 

As illustrative of this, at the time of dis- 
tribution the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) had 6,078 stockholders. Twelve 
of these held more than 1 per cent. each 
of the company’s outstanding stock and a 
total of just over 50 per cent. of the entire 
stock. On October 31, 1922, there were 
~ 11,013 holders of common stock and nearly 

~40,000 holders of preferred stock. As of 
June 30, 1922, only six shareholders held 
1 per cent. or more of the company’s com- 
mon stock. These six shareholders own a 
total of 28.4 per cent. of the company’s 
* common stock. The largest individual 
owner of common stock is Mr. John D. 
’ Rockefeller, Jr., with 11.4 per cent. Three 
of the remaining five common stockholders 
-on the list, owning together 10 per cent. 
of the common stock, are philanthropic 
institutions. It may be of interest to the 
committee to know that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Sr., has not been a shareholder 
in the company since 1920, and that the 
late Mr. William Rockefeller owned only 
seven hundred shares at the time of his death. 

Furthermore, the company made effec- 
tive about a year and a half ago a stock 
acquisition plan under which its employees 
are becoming stockholders. The number 
of subseribers under this plan is 11,339 and 
the number of shares of common stock 
already allotted to them is 44,636. Before 
the end of 1925 when this stoek is issued 
in the names of the individual employees 
there will be added to the company’s stock 
list on the basis of position to-day at least 
12,000 to 15,000 common stockholders. 
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Do you ever 
talk things over 


with your home banker? 


p> |Z ARLY every business man is 

{| conscious at times of being too 
{| close to his own business to see 
it clearly. ! 


This applies to the merchant, manufac- 
turer, farmer, professional man. 


A talk with some of the officers of your 
home bank will often throw a flood of light 
just where it is needed most. 


Money matters may never come up in 
the discussion— though you will probably 
get a clearer picture of contemporary 
finance, too, of unexpected value. 


Your banker sees so much of so many 
different lines of business, that his views 
come from a broad knowledge of the trend 
of affairs the country over. 


All in all, your home banker can be your - 


most valuable business acquaintance — if 
you will let him. 


Not the least of his services is his 
ability to execute your banking bus- 
iness in New York. 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


16-22 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHARTERED IN 1822 


“FOR THE PURPOSE OF ACCOMMODATING 


THE CITIZENS OF THE STATE” 
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a check for a 
thousand dollars 


How ridiculous it is to 
protect only the amount of 
a thousand-dollar check! 
The check-changer need 
not raise the check to de- 
fraud you— it’s large 
enough already. So he 
changes the payee’s name. 

To be safe, every part 
of a check must be pro- 
tected—amount, payee’s 
name, date, number, and 
endorsen_ents. 


National 
Safety Paper 


gives you this complete 
protection, When an at- 
tempt 1s made to alter the 
writing with chemicals, 
eraser, or knife, a glar- 
ing white spot or stain is 
produced in the paper, 
instantly exposing the 
change. 

More checks are made 
on National Safety Paper 
than on any other brand. 
Your bank will provide 
them if you make your 
wishes known. 

Write for our book 
“The Protection of 
Checks.’’ 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in 


Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


December 26.—By a vote of three to one 
the Allied Reparations Commission 
declares that Germany. is in voluntary 
default in her wood deliveries for 1922, 
France, Belgium, and Italy voting in 
favor of the declaration and Great 
Britain against. 


December 27.—Marquis Curzon, head of 
the British delegation to the Near East 
Conference at Lausanne, announces 
that Great Britain will not cede Mosul 
to Turkey and will not discuss the ques- 
tion further. 


December 28.—The Allied Reparations 
Commission issues a statement saying 
that any of the Allied Governments 
concerned in Germany’s default in wood 
deliveries is authorized under the 
Treaty of Versailles to take separate 


action against Germany to secure satis-. 


faction. The statement was drawn up 
by the French, Belgians, and Italians, 
the British representatives being ab- 
sent. : 


Ambassador Child, American observer at 
the Near East Conference at Lausanne, 
warns Turkey that the foreign courts 
for aliens in Turkey can not be dis- 
established without obvious. injustice. 


December 29.—Two men are executed at 
Kilkenny by order of the Irish Free 
State Government. ‘The nature of the 
charges against them is not disclosed. 


December 30.—EHighty-seven thousand of 
the 200,000 refugees remaining in 
Anatolia have been transferred by the 
Near East Relief to the west coast of 
Greece, according to a dispatch from 
Constantinople. Within the next ten 
days 18,000 more will be transferred. 


Decémber 31.—A Franco-German compact 
proposed by Germany and providing 
for solemn pledges: taken by all the 
Powers interested in the Rhine that 
they will not wage war on any other for 
a generation without the authorization 
ot their people exprest through popular 
referendum is said by the German 
Chancellor, Wilhelm Cuno, to have been 
rejected by Premier Poincaré. 


January 1.—It is denied in Paris that the 
German Government’s proposal for 
a non-war compact to last a generation 
was formally presented to, and refused 
by, the French Government. 


January 2.—The Allied Premiers’ Confer- 
ence on German reparations opens in 
Paris and hears Premier Bonar Law’s 
proposal to fix the reparations total at 
50,000,000,000 gold marks ($12,500,- 
000,000); to grant a four-year mora- 
torium to Germany, without any mili- 
tary or economic occupation of German 
territory, and to establish an interna- 
tional control commission, on which the 
United States and neutrals in the World 
War will be represented, to supervise 
German finances. The French propose 
the same total of reparations, establish- 
ment of strict Allied control of German 
finances, and a two-year moratorium 
on condition of seizure of economic 
euaranties in the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land. Italy proposes a two-year mora- 
torium, establishment of Allied financial 
control, and exacting of guaranties 
from Germany, but without military 
intervention. 


DOMESTIC 
December 26.—Dr. E. B. MecKoin, ex- 
Mayor of Mer Rouge, Louisiana, is 
arrested in Baltimore at the request of 
Governor Parker of Louisiana, on a 
charge of being connected with the 
murders laid at the door of the Ku 

Klux Klan in Louisiana. 


Actual letters that ‘‘proved- Spe inl holiday offer gives 


up,’’ with analysis of each— 


eede ow younext four issues of “ Sales 
wiz, they egce ee tens Management” Magazine 
why and how letters pull, and this brass tack book of 
how | to, revive deed 2c proved sales letters for $1.00. 
operation—a wealth of Or, write the check for $3.00, 
letter-writing value, FREE. and get j 


Twelve Big Meaty Issues in 1923 


63 pages each issue and growing every month—an 
idea on every page—how nationally known firms 
are getting more sales with fewer calls; how small 
firms are insuring profit on their investment in 
salesmen; new kinks in speeding up sales; estab- 
lishing quotas; influencing salesmen to “sell the 
line’; plans and methods drawn from the daily 
activities of Sales Managers throughout North 
America. Published by The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, publishers of Dartnell Monthly Sales Ser- 


| vice, books, special reports for Sales Managers, 


etc. 


To check decisions with those of other sales managers’ 
embrace the “Get Acquzinted Offer’’—or send $3.00 
for 12 issues—to 


Sales Management 


342 Madi - 
1803 Leland Ave, CHICAGO ee 


MEN WANTED 


8 to introduce new Super Fyr-Fyters. Approved by 
“ Underwriters. Big market and exceptional op- 

rtunity to earn $5,000 to $10,000 yearly. Write 
Fy: -Fyter Co., 633 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 


DeafCanHear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a remarkable 
device which has enabled thousands of deaf 
persons to hear as wellas ever. The makers of 
this wonderful device say it is too much to ex- 
pect you to believe this so they are going to give 
you a chance to try it at home. They offer 
to send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten-day 
free trial. They do not send it C.O. D.—they 
require no deposit—there is no obligation. 
They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying results. 
There’s no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take your 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and. from which your affliction has, 
in a measure, excluded you. Just send your name 
and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, 1302 Candler Building, New York, for descrip- 
tive literature and request blank. 


Volume of Revelations 


How back-stairs intrigue in the old world—or lust 
of rulers for more territory or power—led to 
the killing of millions of-men. How the whims of 
dominating personalities have brought about de- 
struction, devastation, and death. Read the true 
account of these terrible tragedies in Oscar Browning’s 
mammoth, masterly, but inexpensive volume— 


A HISTORY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 


A wonderful combination of History and Biog- 
raphy, and embracing authentic accounts of all wars 
and revolutions in the world from 1815 to r9r0, not 
excepting graphic stories of the Spanish-American and 
the Civil War in America. Don't miss this great book. 


Large Svo. Cloth. roo8 pages. 
$3.75, net; $3.05, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


The United States delegates to the second 
convention of the Workers’ Party of 
America adopt resolutions calling on 
American wage-earners to compel the 
Government to recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia, and attacking the American Legion 
and the Ku Klux Klan as “reactionary 
organizations.” 


December 27.—Dr. Josiah H. Penniman 
is elected Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania in place of Major-General 
Leonard Wood, who resigned to con- 
tinue his work in the Philippines. 


December 28.—In a letter to Senator 
Lodge, President Harding expresses his 
opposition to the Borah amendment to 
the pending naval bill requesting the 
President to call an economic confer- 
ence to deal with conditions in the 
war-torn countries of Europe. The 
President says that such action would 
be futile and might arouse false hopes 
in Europe. 


December 29.—The United Mine Workers 
of America announce the adoption of 
proposals that the Government pur- 
ehase the nation’s entire coal industry 
at a total cost of $4,500,000,000, estab- 
lish a Cabinet place for a Secretary of 
Mines, and create a Federal Commission 
of Mines and a National Mining Couneil. 


In an address before the American His- 
* torical Association at New Haven, 
Secretary of State Hughes suggests an 
international commission of the highest 
‘ authorities on finance to settle the 
reparations question, if the coming 
conference of Premiers in Paris fails 

- to bring about a settlement. 


Senator Borah withdraws his amendment 
to the naval bill requesting President 
Harding to eall an economic conference 
to arrange a general financial settle- 
ment in Europe. 


Senator Bursum, of New Mexico, offers a 
bill to provide Germany with a food 
eredit of $1,000,000,000, the money to 

~ be spent in the United States. 


December 30.—Benedict Crowell, Assis- 
tant Secretary of War in the Wilson 
Administration, and six other members 
of the Emergency Construction Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense of the War Department are 
indicted by a special grand jury in 
Washington on charges of committing 
fraud in connection with contracts for 
the erection of ecantonments, port 
terminals, warehouses, and fortifica- 
tions during the war. 


“President Harding commutes the sen- 
tences of eight members of the I. W. W. 
convicted of violation of the Espionage 
Act in 1918, on condition that they 
leave the country and never return. 


The American Federation of Labor issues 
a statement announcing its opposition 
to the Workers’ Party of America and 
other communist organizations, and 
declaring that ‘the cause of democracy 
must have the full allegiance of labor.” 


Fifty-seven persons were lynched during 
1922, according to statistics published 
by the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, the number including 51 
negroes and six white people, seven 
less than for 1921. 


Colonel George Harvey, Ambassador to 
Great Britain, returns for a consulta- 
tion with the Administration. 


In an informal report of its work in Russia 
during the last year the American Re- 
lief Administration announces that it 
has fed 10,000,000 people, and that the 
famine is definitely checked. 


January 2.—Secretary Albert B. Fall, of 
the Interior Department, will retire 
from office March 4 to resume the prac- 
tise of law and to conduct his personal 
business, it is announced at the White 
House. 
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Your Collections and 


N Illinois manufacturer 
recently sent us a draft 
with documents attached, to 
be presented on the arrival 
of a carload of merchandise. 
The car was lost in transit, 
at a time when delay would 
have meant serious incon- 
venience and perhaps have 
resulted in refusal of the 
shipment. 


Through our Collection 
Department, we traced and 
located the car, expedited 
its movement, and notified 
the consignee of its arrival 


before he had been advised 
by the railroad. The manu- 


Complete Banking Service 


facturer’s account with us 
was credited with the pro- 
ceeds of the draft on the 
day the car arrived. 


This is but one illustration 
of our service in handling 
collections. It reaches all 
parts of the world, and 
covers clean and document- 
ary drafts, notes, coupons, 
called and matured bonds, 
warrants, and all similar in- 
struments. It is but one of 
many features, important to 
business houses, which go 
to make up complete banking 
service, as rendered by this 


Company. 


We shall be pleased to give you detailed information regard- 
ing the possible advantages to your business of sending your 
collections through us; also to explain the exceptional facil- 
ities which an account with us will place at your disposal. 


NEW YORK 


LONDON 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


PARIS BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


7 A the thousands that throng 
the broad promenades of Rio de 
Janeiro joining in its great Exposition, 
none made their trip in greater luxury, 
none were more carefully served nor 
enjoyed more epicurean cuisine than 
those who traveled on the magnificent 
U. S. Government ships. The famous 
fleet of American °°535’s”” consists of 
four great sister ships, the 


S. S. American Legion 
S. S. Western World 
S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Southern Cross 


They make the trip in the fastest time 
—only 11 days from New York to 
Rio de Janeiro,—a record that is 
maintained on every run of the fort- 
nightly service. 


Write jor Booklet 


If you too are considering a trip to the 
gigantic World’s Fair, send today the 
information blank below for a 
complete description of these great 
Government ships. You incur no 
obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Information Desk Washington, D. C. 


M. _N2411 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 

f ment Booklet giving travel facts. Iam considering 

i a trip to South America (J, Europe (1), Orient DO. 
I would travel 1st class 0, 2d 0, 34 0. 


My Name 


Business or Profession 


Street No. or R. F. D._ 


Town ___ State. 


Munson S.S. Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 
Agents for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“W. H. W.,’’ Marshall, Mo.—“ Kindly give me 
some information concerning August Strindberg. 


August Strindberg was born in Stockholm, 
Sweden, Jan. 22, 1849. He was compelled to 
leave the University of Upsala by poverty, but 
resumed his studies in 1870. After leaving college 
he was in turn a schoolmaster, private tutor, and 
actor, finally turning to journalism. His writings 
are characterized by a fanatic batred of women, 
The Red Room (a series of sketches) showing his 
characters ruined by the selfishness and immor- 
ality of their women. His novel Tjensteqgvinnans 
Son (The Son of a Servant) is really autobio- 
graphical. His hatred of women did not prevent 
his being married three times. His first marriage 
was dissolved in 1893. He then married an 
Austrian lady, from whom he separated in 1896, 
and married the Swedish actress Harriet Bosse 
in 1901, only to be separated from her a few 
years later. His best works are Hemsoborna, 
Skarkarlslif, the fairy play Lycko-Pers Resa, and 
his dramas Fadren, Gustavus Vasa, Erik XIV, 
Gustavus Adolphus, and Carol XII. Strindberg 
died May 14, 1912. 


“EH. C. L.,’’ Nashville, Tenn.—‘‘ Was the date 
of the fall of the Roman Empire B. C. 376 or 
400? Also, give me a few facts about it.” 


The date of the fall of the Roman Empire was 
not B. C. 376 or 400, as the Empire was not 
founded until B. C. 27, but A. D. 476, when the 
Western Empire was finally extinguished by the 
deposition of Romulus Augustulus as Emperor 
of the West, and the proclaiming of Odoacer as 
King of Italy. The later Roman or Eastern 
Empire, with its capital at Byzantium (Con- 
stantinople), continued to exist for a thousand 
years longer. Its history may be divided into 
four periods: (1) that covering the struggle with 
Persia, ending in favor of the Empire about 630 
A. D.; (2) the struggle with the Saracens, who 
were practically crushed in the 11th century; 
(3) the wars with the Seljuk Turks in the 11th 
and 12th centuries; and (4) those with the Otto- 
man Turks in which the Roman power at last 
went down in 1453, when Mohammed captured 
Constantinople, and the last Emperor, Constan- 
tine XI., was killed. 


“A. W.,’’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘Can the word 
propitious be applied correctly to weather?’’ 


The second definition of propitious is: ‘‘ At- 
tended by favorable circumstances or prospects; 
as, propitious gales.’’ It is, therefore, correct to 
apply the word to weather. 


“LL. W. B.,’’ Bellingham, Wis.—‘‘ Which is cor- 
rect: ‘Think right or rightly’; ‘Right enough’ or 
‘Rightly enough’?’’ 

Right and rightly may both be used in the sen- 
tence you give, ‘‘Think right (or rightly),’’ as 
both are adverbs with the same meaning and have 
good authority for their employment. The same 
thing applies to right enough and rightly enough, 
both forms being permissible. 


“H. C. J.,”" Oakland, Ky.—‘‘ Kindly give me 
the meaning of the phrase ‘Percussa resurgo,’ 
a family motto that I have recently come across.”’ 


The Latin phrase Percussa resurgo means, 
“Struck down, I arise,” the implication being 
that nothing is powerful enough to permanently 
vanquish the family whose motto this is. 


“S. H. E. F.,”’ St. Paul, Minn.—' What does 
the phrase ‘a mare’s nest’ mean?’”’ 

The original phrase ‘‘to have found a mare’s 
nest’’ was a figurative use denoting to imagine 
that one has discovered something wonderful that, 
in fact, has no existence. Hence, the phrase was 
used to explain an illusory discovery, belief in 
which displays foolish credulity. The original 
phrase was ‘‘horse’s nest’’ and was so used as 
long ago as 1583: ‘‘Some dramatical pullet would 
stand clucking against me, as tho he had found ‘a 
horse’s nest.’’’ No other explanation of this 
phrase is known. 


Clear your throat of rawness from 
the outside, in—with 


BAUME BENGUE 


(ANALGESIQUE ) 


It relieves the soreness quickly 
Atany Drug Store—Keep a tube handy 
Thos. Leeming & Co., N. Y., Amer. Agents 


for ACHES 
and PAINS 


Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c.everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass, 
Establish and oper- 


G0 INTO BUSINES ate a ‘“New System 


Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish every- 
thing. Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write forit today. Don’t putit off! 

W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 3g. EAST ORANGE, N. Je 
ee ee ee 


P ATEN TS. INVENTORS should write for 


Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9th Washington, D. C. 


pantie ills! SRR adel, es eB Ale et cit 
INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 

write for our guide book ‘HOW 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch and 
description of your invention and we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
a ae OS ee 


WHATIS A GOOD INCOME? 


Are you satisfied with yours? 
Does it enable you and your de- 
pendents to live comfortably, enjoy 
some of the luxuries of life, and, 
at the same time, allow you to put 
away a surplus for a rainy day? 


for Yourself 


The Literary Digest has a plan which 
will enable you to earn while you 
learn without interference with your 
regular occupation. Others are earn- 
ing Five Dollarsa day—and more—by 
easy spare-time work. Socan you. The 
coupon below will bring you details. 


Mail it while you think of it NOW. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 156, 
354 Fourth Ave., New York City 


_ lam interested in your income increas- 
ing plan. Without obligating me in any 
way, you may send me full particulars. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Important Sur—“I see that Jack has 
been admitted to the bar.” 
Prue—‘Which one?”’—The Lyre. 


In Training.—Coacnu (to frosh, turning 
out for football)—‘‘What experience have 
you had before?” ’ 

FRosu—‘‘Well, this summer I was hit by 
two autos and a truck.’”’-—Lemon Punch. 


Appropriate.—‘‘Why did they select the 
stork to couple with the doctor? Why 
not the eagle or the owl?” . 

“The stork is the bird with the biggest 
bill.” — Kansas City Journal. 


Enumerated.—Church notice in the 
Manchester (Eng.) Guardian: 

“Services at 10.30 A. M. 

“Subject: ‘The Three Great Failures.’ 

“Choir. 

“Sermon. 

“Pipe Organ Offertory.’’—Springfield 
Union. 


Logical, Anyway.—TracupRr—‘Define 
* trickle.” 

Boy—*‘To run slowly.” 

TracupR—‘Define anecdote.” 

Boy—“‘A short, funny tale.” 

TracHER—‘Use both words in a sen- 
tence.”’ 

Bor—‘The dog trickled down the street 
with a can tied to his anecdote.”—Rely on 
“Reliance News. 

The Stronger the Better.—The doctors 
were holding a consultation beside the 
bed of a man who was supposed to be 
harboring a diseased hip-bone. 

“I believe,” said one of the surgeons, 
“that we should wait and let him get a little 
stronger before cutting into him.” 

Before the other prospective operators 
eould reply the patient turned his head and 
remarked to the nurse: ‘‘What do they 
take me for—a cheese?”—Dry Goods 
Economist. 


Unanimous.—In one of the towns of the 
Pacifie coast a distinct earthquake shock 
was felt recently, and when the municipal 
building rocked perceptibly the city fathers, 
then in session, left without bothering 
about the usual formulas. 

The clerk, a man of rules and regulations, 
- was hard put to it to give his minutes the 
proper official tone. Finally he evolved 
~ this masterpiece: 

“On motion of the city hall, the council 
adjourned.”—The American Legion Weekly. 


Last Resource.—Thomas L. Chadbourne, 
the head of the new billion-dollar steel 
combination, was talking about Russia at 
the Lawyers’ Club in New York. 

“Russia,”’ he said, ‘‘knows she’ll have to 
get rid of the | Bolsheviks eventually. 
Eventually—why: not now? Well, it’s 
because Russia is like Little Willie. 

’ “Little Willie fell seriously ill; but re- 
fused to take the medicine that the doctor 
_had prescribed. His mother, before his 
repeated refusals, lost all hope. 

““Oh,’ she wailed, ‘my boy will die! 

My darling boy will die!’ 


“But from his sick-bed, Little Willie - 


spoke gently. 

““Don’t worry, mother,’ he said. 
‘Father will be home soon and he’ll make 
me take it.’ ’’—Ottawa Citizen. 
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If an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure, 
this 3-oz. Handy Oil Can, full of 3-in-One Oil, is worth 
three pounds of cure any day. And it costs only 30 
cents—can, screw-top nozzle, 3-in-One and all. 


By oiling any light mechanism with 3-in-One, you prevent excessive 
wear and annoying squeaks. 


By rubbing unpainted and unlacquered metal with 3-in-One, you pre- 
vent destructive rust and unsightly tarnish. 


By cleaning and polishing furniture and woodwork with 3-in-One you 
prevent the accumulation of grime, grease, finger marks and surface 


-83-in-One 


The Universal High Quality Oil 


Applied to razor blades before and after shaving, 3-in-One prevents — 


deterioration of the cutting edge between shaves—prevents pulling 
and smarting. 
Get this big 30 cents worth of prevention today. Slip 
it into the pocket of your auto—your gun case—tool 
box—desk drawer. You'll find something for it to do 
every day in the year. 
Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles 
as well as the 3-oz. Handy Oil Can. 

FREE—Generous sample and Dictionary 

of Uses. Request both on a postal. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165 LE. Broapway, New York 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


ChasePain Away 
| with Musterole 


When the winds blow 
raw and chill and rheuma- 
tism starts to tingle in your 
joints and muscles, get out 
yourgoodfriend Musterole. 

Rub this soothing white 
ointment gently over the 
sore spot. As Musterole 
penetrates the skin and 
goes down to the seat of . 
trouble you feel a gentle, 
healing warmth; then 


Continued 


Auto-information.—Our wonderful auto- 
mobiles will tell future generations much 
about us; and locking devices on them will 
tell the rest.— Hartford Times. 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading 
diamond importing concerns in America. selling 
to jewelers. However, a large business is done 
direct by mail with customers at importing 
prices! Here are several diamond offers— 
direct to you by mail—which clearly demon- 
strate our position to name prices on diamonds 
that should surely interest any present or pros- 
pective diamond purchaser. a 


Try This.—‘Why are you inviting so 
many people for Christmas, old chap?” 

“It’s this new ‘animal heat’ idea. We 
figure if we get the house full enough, we'll 
be warm once this winter!”—Judge. 


The Better ’Ole.—‘‘Is this the marriage 


1 ae: $145.00 license bureau?” 
; : 


fe is is iminal court. Maybe ° 
Tiae ane, cree danead Hof NSD Teen ee. ee comes cooling, welcome 
fadies’ style 14K solid gold wai you’d better come in here. 


relief from old man Pain. 


Better by far than the old-fash- 
ioned mustard plaster, Musterole 
does the work without the burn 
and blister Grandma knew so well. 


For croupy colds, sore throat, 
rheumatism and congestion of all 
kinds, just rub on Musterole. — 

Don’t wait for trouble, keepa jar 
or tube on the bathroom shelf. 


Recommended often by nurses and 

doctors, it comes in 35c and 65c 

jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


setting. Order this diamond, Ladies’ All Platinum 
take it to any.expert, make ~ . 
any comparisons you wish-- Diamond Ring ‘ $200.00 
money refunded if this ring acrect cut diamond. 
can be duplicated elsewhere Mounted in all Platinum Ring. 
for ioe foenF $200.00. Our The rine. is ay pearren peas 
it irec 0 ierced in a handsome lace 
vet - a oe $145.00 Work pattern, 


give them more than twenty years.”— 
Judge. 


Agents Can’t Be Trusted.—AcEnT— 
“When are you going to pay for that sewing- 
machine I sold you?” 

_ Mrs. Derrm-—‘Pay for it? Why, you 
said that in a short time it would pay for 
itself!’— Kansas City Star. 


A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 


14 carat - - $31.00 11% carats - $217.00 
34 carat - - 50.00 2 carats = - 290.00 
46 carat - - 73.00 3 carats = - 435.00 


We refer you as to our reliability to any bank 
or newspaper in Boston. 


If desired, rings will be sent 
to any bank you may name 
or any Express Oo, with 
privilege of examination. 

Our diamond guarantee for 

full value for all time goes 
with every purchase. 


WEE BOBAY 
VALUABLES 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beautitully 
illustrated. Tells how to 
judge, select and buy 
diamonds. Tells how 
they mine, cut and mar- 
ket diamonds. — This 
book, showing weights, 
sizes, prices and quali- 
ties of a Million Dol- 
lars’ worth of Dia- 
monds, is considered 

an authority. 


----- CLIP COUPON—FILL IN AND MAIL NOW---- 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


377 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


The Real Test.—‘‘A wise man sometimes 
has to change his mind.” 

“True,” replied Senator Sorghum. “But 
what calls for his greatest wisdom is 
recognizing the psychological moment for 
making the change.” —Washington Evening 
Star. 


Relativity —‘‘Waiter,” said the cus- 
tomer, after waiting fifteen minutes for 
his soup, “have you ever been to the zoo?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Well you ought to go. You'd enjoy 
seeing the turtles whiz past you.’—The 
Juggler. 


Have You a Knotty 
Sales Problem to Untie? 


Poor Girl!—Little Willie evidently had 
been “listening in’? on some of his big 
brother’s conversations with a chum and 
the following is a sample of the information 
he drew from one of them: 

“Mama, why do they wax people?” 

“They don’t, Willie. Why do you ask?” 

“Why, when brother came home from 
work he told Bill that last night the party 
waxed Mary.”—The Lyre. 


A sales manager of national 
reputation offers his services as 
a Consulting Sales Manager 
during the year Nineteen Hun- 
dred Twenty-Three — making 
a specialty of knotty sales prob- 
lemsthatrequire departure from 
the beaten paths, andthe appli- 
cation of new methods of sell- 
ing. Correspondence invited. 


Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam, London and Paris 
Please send FREE Diamond Catalog 


Name 


Address 
City 


W. E. BILHEIMER, Consulting Sales Manager 


8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| 


Jokes Aside.—A business man of Oak- 
land who has many relatives well enough 
off, but anxious to inherit his even greater 
fortune, recently called in his lawyer to 
draw up his will. When the document was 
completed the client asked, ‘‘Well, Thomp- 
son, have you fixt this thing as I want it?” 


New Facts About 


Alcohol 


see page 53 


JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 


Bs 


64 BREEDS Most Profitable pure-bred 
Northern raised. chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys. Fowls, eggs, incubators 


at reduced prices. 30th year. Largest plant. 
Large valuable poultry book and catalog free, 


R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box859 Mankato, Minn. 


TuberculosisisCurable! 


Says Dr. Charles E. Atkinson, eminent throat and lung 
specialist. Curable as well as preventable, in most cases, 
he asserts, And in his new book—just from the press— 


LESSONS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
AND CONSUMPTION 


Dr. Atkinson reveals in plain, simple, non-technical 
language the great discoveries of science about how to 
recognize, treat, and prevent tuberculosis, including the 
most approved conclusions on diet, exercise, climate, en- 
vironment, heredity, marriage, parenthood, etc. Forthe 
medical practitioner or the layman, this helpful book will 
prove both an interesting and reliable guide. 


12mo. Cloth. 470 Pages, $2.50 net; 
$2.62, postpaid. 
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“T have done my best,” said the lawyer 
anxiously. ‘‘Then there is another thing 
I want to ask you,” continued the wealthy 
Oaklander, ‘‘as man to man, who do you 
think stands the best chance of getting 
my property when I cash in?”—The 
Argonaut (San Francisco). 

Familiar Blossoms.—Sarah brought her 
three children for her former mistress to 
see. 

“And what are their names, Sarah?’ 
asked the mistress. 

“They’s .all got flower names, missy,” 
replied the negress. “I’m rahthe’ proud 
o’ their names. The oldest one’s Helio- 
trope, and the second one there is Dahlia.” 

“Yes?” said the mistress kindly, ‘‘very 
pretty. And what’s the baby’s name?” 

“Flower name again, missy. We eall 
her Ahtifushal.”’— The Argonaut (San Fran- 
cisco). 


Author of ‘‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Etc. 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the 
most elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 
ment, 

It is also a guide to the understanding of the principles 
that underlie radio phenomena. When you have read 
the book, you will be able to make your own radio outfit, 
to use it effectively, and you will understand how it works. 

Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
comprehensible to the average reader. He makes of the 
story of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 
Under his guidance, electromagnetic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in_ its simpler forms a fascinating 
plaything for boys and girls, and in its more elaborate 
development a_no less fascinating instrument of precision 
in the hands of the adult. 

Pictures in large numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative value. If you will follow sequentially the 
circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them. tho you began as a novice you will be a 
fairly accomplished connoisseur of radio art before you 
are finished. : : 

If, without any other instruction, you will construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein described, you can 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio 
as a practical art. 


Price $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
r2mo, Cloth, 427 pages. Illustrated. 
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